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The Blooming of the Rose. 


BY ANNA H. BRANCH. 


‘‘Wuart is it like to be a rose?” 
Old roses, softly—‘' Come and see.”’ 


‘‘Nay, I will tarry; let me be 
In my green peacefulness and smile, 
I will stay here and dream a while; 
’Tis well for little buds to dream, 
Dream, dream! Who knows— 
Say, is it good, to be a rose? 
Old roses, tell me, is it good?” 


5 Old roses, very softly—‘* Good.” 


“‘T am afraid to be a rose, 
This little sphere wherein I wait, 
Curled up and small and delicate, 
Makes me a shelter of pure green 
Wherein are dreams of night and morn, 
And the sweet stillness of the world 
Where all things are that are unborn.”’ 


Old roses—‘‘ Better to be born.”’ 


‘IT cannot be a bud for long— 
My sheath is like a heart full blown, 
And I, the silence of a song 
Withdrawn into that heart alone, 

- Well knowing that it shall be sung. 
Outside the great world comes and goes. 
I think I doubt to be a rose.’’ 


_ Old roses—‘‘ Doubt? to be a rose?” 
 Nonrwamprow, Mass, 


Feudal Tenure. 


ON AN ESTATE NEAR EDINBURGH. 
BY JOHN JAMES PIATT. 
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AN old estate bestowed on some one dear 

(For love, not gold, Love his best boon bestows), 
The deed provided only—year by year— 

The tenant should make payment of a rose. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


The Breaking Up of San Gabriel Mission. 


BY THE REV. 





W. C. MOSHER. 


I PROPOSE to rescue from oblivion a portion of un- 
written history pertaining to the breaking up of the 
missions planted by the Franciscan missionaries in 
California, more than a hundred years ago. Twenty 
years ago I had a conversation with Sefior Philippe 
Lugo, a native of Los Angeles County, then more 
than eighty years old. He was once owner of the 
great Laguna ranch; and when I knew him he lived 
in an adobe house, three miles east of Los Angeles. 
He spoke only the Spanish language; and his son 
acted as interpreter. I asked him to tell me all he 
knew about California when he was young, and espe- 
cially about San Gabriel Mission, located near Los 
Angeles. He said he remembered the mission in the 
days of its prosperity, long before Mexico became in- 
dependent of Spain. 

He remembered Father Demitz, superior of the 
mission, who died in 1811, and Father Sola, his suc- 
cessor. He said San Gabriel excelled all the other 
missions in wealth, especially in cattle, grain and 
money. He had seen thousands of Indians plowing, 
sowing and gathering grain. All the lands east of 
the mission as far as La Puente, ten miles distant, 
were cultivated and planted in grain. 

After the wheat was threshed it was taken to San 
Pedro, the seaport, in carts drawn by oxen, and then 
shipped to Mexico where it was sold for silver money, 
and the money brought back in canvas sacks and 
stored in the mission treasury room. Large quantities 
of hides were also sold to trading vessels sent to the 
Pacific Coast from Boston. He had seen four 
hundred carts at one time, single file, hauling wheat 





‘to San Pedro. 


The mission had an immense quantity 
of money stored away, and was very prosperous. 
When Mexico became independent of Spain in 1820, 
and established a Republican Government in 1824, 
all the Mexican States ratified the new Constitution, 
and took the oath of allegiance to the Republic. But 
padres of the missions in California refused to ac- 
knowledge the Republic, or to take the oath of alle- 
giance to it. They declared their intention to remain 
loyal to Spain and its sovereign. To punish them for 
their contumacy, the Mexican Congress secularized 
the missions, ordering them to be broken up, and 
their property confiscated for the benefit of the State. 
This order was not carried into effect till two years 
afterward when Don Alvarado, Governor of Cali- 
fornia, was commanded to execute it, using the troops 
at his disposal for this purpose. He executed the de- 
cree so effectually that all the missions were broken 
up. None of them made resistance except San Ga- 
briel, where the adres armed and drilled the Indians, 
and held them ready to defend the mission property. 
It was not long before they engaged in conflict 
with Alvarado’s soldiers, who attacked them on 
the plain east of the mission, defeated them, and put 
them to flight. They fled to the Arroyo Seco, and 
took refuge in the deep cafion, a mile west of the 
ground where Pasadena now stands. There they 
were again attacked by Alvarado’s troops, and in a 
short time were driven from their place of refuge. In 
1875 a pistol was found in this cafion, almost con- 


: sumed_by rust, on the barrel of which was the date of 
its manufacture, 1810. It was, probably, lost in this — 


fight. The Indians then fied to the Sierra Madre 
Mountains and took refuge in a cafion, now called 
Los Flores Cafion, being led by a man who had been 
bribed to betray them. The Mexicans had planted a 
masked battery at the entrance of the cafion, which 
the Indians did not discover when they entered it. 
After they were all in the cafion the soldiers ascended 
the bluffs above and fired down upon them with dead- 
ly effect; and when they tried to escape through the 
entrance the masked battery opened a fire upon them 
so destructive that very few escaped. 

In these three fights nearly all the Indians in San 
Gabriel Valley were slain. This is the reason why so 
few were found when the Americans took possession 
of the country. 

When the victorious troops of Alvarado returned 
to the mission they exiled the fadres and seized all 
the money in the mission treasury, which they sent to 
Mexico. The mission lands were secularized, and de- 
clared to be Government property. 

Such is the narrative given by Sefior Philippe Lugo, 
who died in 1885, at the age of more than ninety 
years. He was an eye-witness of this tragedy, and 
his statement is believed to be truthful, as he was a 
man of strict integrity and honesty. 

PASADENA. CAL. 





Old Cambridge. 


BY IRVING ALLEN. 

ALTHO just half a century has passed since the an- 
cient seat of learning on the Charles blossomed into 
a city, I remember the day asif it were but yesterday; 
the ringing of church bells, the voice of cannon, the 
general atmosphere of festivity and rejoicing. 

In his admirable address on the occasion of the 
250th anniversary of the town of Cambridge, Col. T. 
W. Higginson dwelt with especial interest on the 
historic memories associated with the six famous 
colonial mansions in Cambridge, known in his youth 
as the ‘‘Old Tory Houses.”’ For aught that I know 
to the contrary, all of these ancient structures are still 
in existence; three of them, at least, are standing, and 
in complete preservation. The present brief sketch 
deals with two of these old residences, and with two 
other Cambridge mansions, scarcely less time-honored 


and famous, also with the writer’s personal memories 


of illustrious occupants of those venerable and histor 
ic dwellings. 

The history of the ‘‘Old Craigie House ’’—one of 
the six Tory mansions—is familiar to every reader. It 
is immortal, not only in the annals of Cambridge, but 
in our national history, as Washington's Headquarters, 
and in later years as the home of the poet Longfel- 
low. It was within the walls of the quaint old struc- 
ture, around which cluster so many sacred memories 
that most of the verse which has made the poet's 
name a household word the world over, was written; 
and it was from its portals that his body was borne, 
under the light falling snow of early spring, to its 
resting-place in beautiful Mt. Auburn. 

My early recollections of Longfellow are of the 
professor rather than of the poet. The students of 
those days (my own brief Harvard days of more than 
forty years ago) regarded the dignified and erudite 
teacher of de/les-lettres with a species of reverence ac- 
corded to none of his associate instructors; it seemed 
to us no small honor to have for our teacher a poet 
whose name was even then almost as familiar in Eng- 
land as in our own country, and whose only pre-emi- 
nent American rival was the author of ‘‘ Thanatop- 
sis.”’ 

It was years after my college experiences—when I 
had long ceased to be a resident of Cambridge—that I 
came to know Longfellow personally and well. Not, 
indeed, that one so many years his junior had ever the 
right to claim the honors of intimacy with the author 


_of ‘‘ Evangeline’; but-d, may say with truth that, if 


not a very frequent, I was always a cordially welcomed 
visitor at the old mansion on Brattle Street. Many 
are the delightful hours I have spent fn the familiar 
library, or rather study; for! think this was the name 
always given to the room by its owner. 

The objects of special interest in this—in his later 
years the best-loved room in the poet’s house—have 
been too often and too minutely described to demand 
mention here; among them all I remember best the 
admirable likeness of Hawthorne on the wall over the 
desk; I think, but am not certain; that this portrait 
was the original painting by the artist, Thompson; the 
picture from which the likeness in the finest volume of 
‘* Twice-Told Tales’’ wastaken. This portrait repre- 
sents Hawthorne at about the age of thirty, and there 
is in the face scarcely a suggestion of that with which 
the friends of Hawthorne’s later years were familiar. 

I recall many conversations in which the names of 
Longfellow’s great contemporaries, here and in Eng- 
land, were mentioned; but there were two of whom 
the poet always spoke with especial admiration and 
appreciation, and of one of them with affection; these 
were Tennyson and Hawthorne; for the peculiar and 
marvelous genius of his college-mate and lifelong 
friend, Longfellow had, I believe, an absolute rever- 
ence. His sincere admiration of Tennyson is beauti- 
fully expressed in the sonnet entitled ‘‘ Wapentake.”’ 
Longfellow sent the great English singer the manu- 
script copy of the poem; and I had the privilege of 
reading Tennyson’s appreciative and grateful accept- 
ance of this tribute from his brother-poet and personal 
friend. 

At the distance of perhaps half a mile from the 
Longfellow house—between Brattle and Mt. Auburn 
Streets, and almost adjoining the great cemetery 
—is the estate of ‘‘Elmwood,’’ the poet Lowell's 
lifelong home; this, like the other of which I 
have written, has been too often described to 
need portrayal here. For years the face and figure 
of James Russell Lowell were as familiar to me as 
those of any resident of Cambridge; yet, as it hap- 
pened—despite the fact that we had many friends in 
common—I had no personal acquaintance with 
Longfellow’s great friend and neighbor. 

I have often thought—it is indeed my honest con- 
viction to-day—that among all the residences of lovely 
Old Cambridge, many beautiful and not a few splendid 
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and costly, my choice of them all for a home in which 
to live, to bring up and educate children—the latter 
less by books than by means of beautiful memories 
and surroundings—and at last to die, would be the 
fair and venerable house of Elmwood! 

It was the true home for a poet, and its illustrious 
owner loved it well. During his absence from Cam- 
bridge, in 1873, the poet thus writes to his friend 
Aldrich, then the occupant of the ancestral mansion: 

‘‘It is a pleasant old house, isn’t it? Doesn’t elbow 
one, as it were. It was born a Tory and will 
die so. I often wish I had not grown into it so. 
I am not happy anywhere else.”’ 

Mr. J. T. Trowbridge, one of Lowell’s appreciative 
admirers, and a literary associate of some eminence, 
thus describes Elmwood: 

‘‘A spacious, square, old-fashioned mansion, stand- 
ing in the midst of snow-covered grounds, and sur- 
rousided by tall trees and clumps of ragged lilacs, all 
bare of foliage except the pines lifting their golden- 
green tops in the wintry sunshine.” 

The old town on the classic Charles had no dearer 
lover than its famous citizen, the poet, essayist and 
patriotic statesman. ‘‘I like it,’’ he says, ‘‘ better 
than any other spot of the earth’s surface.’’ Indeed, 
he was never really happy away from it. The follow- 
ing beautiful sonnet was inclosed in a letter from 
Paris to Lowell's intimate friend, Prof. Charles Elliot 
Norton: 

‘* As sinks the sun behind yon alien hills, 
Whose heather-purpled slopes in glory rolled 
Flush all my thought with momentary gold, 
- What pang of vague regret my fancy thrills? 
Here 'tis enchanted ground the peasant tills, 
Where the shy ballad dared its blooms unfold, 
And Memory’s glamour makes new sights seem old, 
As when our life some vanished dream fulfils. 
Yet not to you belong these painless tears, 
Land loved ere seen; before my darkened eyes, 
From far beyond the waters and the years, 
Horizons mute that wait their poet rise ; 
The stream before me fades and disappears, 
And in the Charles the western splendor dies.”’ 

I think in all our literature there is no more sanely 
appreciative, as there surely is no truer lover of Na- 
ture than Lowell. He has given us, on the whole, the 
fairest and most picturesque delineation of the New 
England winter; nor did the mournful loneliness of 
our autumn, or the tender beauty of the awakening 
spring appeal in vain to the poet’s mind and heart. 
Of the latter season he says: 

“‘Itis a never-failing medicine with me. The 
first song of a bird sums up all the past happiness of 
life, all its past sorrow too, with a passion of regret that 
is sweeter than any happiness.” 

I remember the poet's father—the venerable pastor 
of the old Boston West Church—well. Many a wise 
man, as the world’s wisdom goes, has been terribly 
lacking in all the*elements of saintliness; but Dr. 
Charles Lowell was wise and saintly too. He was a 
Unitarian of the old type—like Channing, Greenwood, 
Buckminster and the Peabodys; but in the matter of 
religious belief his distinguished son scarcely fol- 
lowed in his footsteps. Ido not think that Lowell 
ever had any firmly fixed doctrinal beliefs. He speaks 


of himself as strongly inclined to Calvinism. Ina 
letter to Norton in 1875 he writes thus; 
‘*Youask me if 1 am an,Episcopalian. No, tho I pre- 


fer the service of the Church of England, and attend it 
from time totime. But Iam not much ofa churchgoer, 
because I so seldom find any preaching that does not 
make me impatient and dome more harm than good. I 
confess toa strong lurch toward Calvinism (in some of 
its doctrines) that strengthens as I grow older.” 

During the latter years of his life Lowell was some- 
times termed—and justly, I think—‘‘the first citizen 
of the Republic.’’ It need not be said that he was for 
years the first citizen of Cambridge—after the death of 
Longfellow, without question of rivalry. After the 
death of Lowell, in 1892, some one sent me a copy of 
The Cambridge Tribune, a memorial number containing 
many notable tributes to the poet’s memory by writ- 
ers of acknowledged eminence ; among them the fol- 
lowing stanzas, by Miss Sarah Jacobs, seemed to me 
exceptionally beautiful and appropriate.. The poem is 
entitled ‘‘ The Site of Eden.’’ I quote from the writ- 
er’s preface: 

‘**Wherever the learned fix the site of Eden, it will 
never be in America, where we have neither the night- 
ingale nor the skylark.’ Thus, near fifty years ago, 
wrote James Russell Lowell, in his brilliant youth. .. . 
A poet can make a new Eden for us on Mr. Lowell’s own 
river, the Charles. 

“‘ As yet the curtains of the morning hung, 
What time a singing voice above the cloud 
With lavish freedom warbled sweet and loud 

The music of a song before unsung. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


It met the light in the fair upper skies, 
Filled all the air with its fine prophecies, 
And woke the day through our dim atmosphere. 
Like showers of jewels fell the accents clear, 
So sparkling bright, so piercing sweet and strong, 
Skylark of Elmwood, was thy morning song. 
The night comes down, fair, melancholy, slow, 
And stars stand at her gates in princely row 
To do her homage. Darkness folds its wings 
About the weary earth, and bids her sleep; 
When, of a sudden, lo! a minstrel sings, 
And with rich music floods the silence deep. 
Now for sweet sadness will the listener weep; 
Now lofty strains to higher purpose woo, 

- The bitter and the sweet, heartsease and rue. 
The minstrel, he who saw the Holy Grail, 
Made over Agassiz melodious wail, 

And gave the river Charles its Nightingale.” 

In more than one of his letters to literary associates 
or personal friends, Lowell refers to the ‘‘ shyness’’ by 
which he was overtaken on rising to address an as- 
sembly of strangers. And this was no affectation on 
the part of the diplomatist and author. On the occa- 
sion of the centennial anniversary at Cambridge, July 
3d, 1875, I was seated almost at the poet’s elbow, and 
when he rose to read his now famous ode, ‘‘ Under 
the Elm,’’ I noticed with no little surprise that his 
hand trembled like that of a bashful schoolgirl under 
similar circumstances. 

Nor was this species of stage-fright by any means 
peculiar to the Cambridge poet; even so great an ora- 
tor and so accustomed a public speaker as Edward 
Everett declared that he never rose to address 
one of the vast audiences that hung enchanted on his 
melodious speech, without the haunting dread of fail- 
ure. It is my belief that the great masters of eloquent 
utterance of our own and other lands, have had, asa 
rule, far less abiding confidence in their own powers 
than has, in similar exigencies, the average schoolboy 
of sixteen or eighteen years. 

After signing a letter, written in Paris, December 
24th, 1883, to a friend in Cambridge, Mr. Lowell 
added a postscript in these words: 


‘* Alas, for the Holmes House, so dear and so sacred 
in my memory!”’ 
This was written on the day the poet received news 
of the demolition of the old mansion, under whose 
roof Oliver Wendell Holmes first saw the light. There 
is scarcely a building in Old Cambridge of which I 
have roore vivid recollections than of that quaint old 
abiding-place of venerated and saintly clergymen, and 
of one world-famous poet, prose-writer and scientist. 

Dr. Holmes writes: 


**When you look at the old gambrel-roofed house, you 
will see an unpretending mansion, such as very possibly 
you were born in yourself, or at any rate such a place 
of residence as your minister or some of your well-to-do 
country cousins find good enough, but net at all too 
grand forthem. We have stately old colonial palaces 
in our ancient village—now a city, and a thriving one— 
square-fronted edifices that stand back from the vulgar 
highway, with folded arms, as it were. Some of them 
are still standing and doubly famous, as we all know. 
But the gambrel-roofed house, tho stately enough for 
college dignitaries #nd scholarly clergymen, was not 
one of those old Tory, Episcopal churchgoer’s strong- 
holds.” - 


Altho the destruction of his birthplace.and the 
home of his early years was cause of bitter grief to the 
genial Autocrat, it was one of those apparently una- 
vertable—even necessary—disasters, to which even 
poets must submit with such measure of prosaic phi- 
losophy as they can summon totheiraid. In thiscase 
it was the university which, next perhaps to his own 
loved ones, was dear to Dr. Holmes’s heart—that re- 
quired for scholastic purposes the ground on which 
stood, for a good deal more than a century, the ‘old 
Holmes house’’; and where now towers, or rather 
squats, if I remember rightly, the new edifice of the 
Harvard Law School; astructure which, tho doubtless 
of admirable architectural proportions, never seemed 
to me either elegant or imposing. 

For lack of space I cannot write here of other ven- 
erable Cambridge mansions, and of their eminent 
occupants. 

Especially should I love to describe a dwelling with 
which I was once and for years familiar—the home of 
the beloved and illustrious professor and preacher, 
Andrew Preston Peabody. The old house still stands 
on the slight eminence on Quincy Square, a few steps 
from the residence of the President of the University. 

Alas for the Cambridge of my youth, or even the old 
town of my riper years! I scarcely hope, or indeed 


wish to see its familiar houses and churches, or walk 

in its streets again; so many loved faces have vanished 

—so many honored places are forever vacant! 
NoRwICcH, Conn. 






June 18, 1896 
In the Land of Islam. 
II. 


BY MADAME HYACINTHE LOYSON. 


THE door of Islam was opened to us. The next 
day we presented ourselves at the Mosque of Sidi- 
Abdurrahman in the Kasba—that is, the old, high, 
Moorish quarter of Algiers. We were expected, and 
the son of the Imam met us, as is the Oriental custom, 
outside—here at the entrance of the old cemetery be-.. 
side the mosque—and conducted us to his father’s 
dwelling where, beneath the arched doorway, he stood 
awaiting us. ‘‘Moses!’’ I said, as the venerable 
Imam came into view, clad in spotless white from tur- 


-ban to stockings (the place was too holy for shoes). 


The greeting was as becometh the ancient patriarchs. 
We were conducted into the inner court, which all 
Moorish houses of any importance possess, where there 
was a sudden and mysterious flitting away of white 
veils and flowing robes, visible only to me, as I was 
given precedence; and we were taken to an upper 
room by a steep staircase, whose unequal steps varied 
from six to thirty-six inches. This was the private 
parlor; a long, narrow room with divans along either 
wall, varying in hight from six to twenty-four inches, 
with many cushions, all of which, with the floor, were 
covered with fine carpets and tapestry, some very rich, 
of Persia and Smyrna; and across the further end, 
hidden by lace curtains, stood a large and 
high European bed. There were many orna- 
ments, of vases, lamps, clocks, candelabra, large 
colored waxen tapers, suspended ostrich eggs, etc., 
on the whitewashed walls; all, as I afterward 
learned were the gifts of parishioners. There were 
order and scrupulous cleanliness everywhere. A re- 
ligious air pervaded the house with the perfume of in- 
cense. Exception was made for us, but no one enters 
the Moslems’ houses, save in the court or lower rooms 
of service, or steps upon carpets, without first quit- 
ting their shoes—which are usually slippers or sandals 
—atthedoor. There was a writing desk about twelve 
inches high with huge old leather-bound books 
stacked about it, and the writer's chair was a snowy 
white sheepskin on the floor—as in all Oriental coun- 
tries the people sit on the floor, with or without | 
cushions or on divans, and with the feet crossed. 
There was but one chair in the room, which was for 
me, the gentlemen sitting on the high divans. The 
two sons of the house present remained standing until 
beckoned to sit down by their father, and then in the 
lowest seat. They soon arose, however, and brought 
in refreshments which are always served in Oriental 
houses as soon as a visitor arrives. Sweetmeats and 
tea were served; this last out of compliment to us from 
tea-drinking countries; but we regretted the delicious 
Arab coffee. Orange water was used in the tea in- 
stead of milk orcream. The sons did not partake of 
the refreshments, as children, at whatever age, are 
expected to serve and not eat until the parents have 
finished, and not in their presence. One of the first 
and certainly one- of the most lovely things we have 
remarked in Moslem manners, is the great respect 
shown to parents, aged persons and strangers. Our 
advanced civilization has not yet transposed in 
Islam the God-given formula into ‘‘ Parents obey your 
children if you hope to live in peace in the earth.”’ 
The two sons spoke some French; but a good inter- 
preter, a student from the university, had been 
provided by our host who only spoke Arabic—and how 
grandly he spoke it! 

After many assurances of welcome and honor and 
blessings we entered upon the object of our visit, as 
we had done the day before with Ibrahim. Now the 
venerable Imam is deeply versed in scriptural learning, 
for he is the religious teacher of his people—I should 
say here that there is no ecclesiastical system in 
Islam, no church organization and no priesthood. It 
resembles the Brotherhood founded by our Savior 
more than any Church form or government.. The 
Imam is the religious teacher. Then there are Readers 
—principally of the Koran—and an organization for 
caring for the poor, which I cannot help saying here, 
surpasses anything we have in Christianity by its char- 
itable spirit and direct and constant aid. Having to 
do with a theologian we ventured very soon upon the 
leading question, and Pére Hyacinthe asked ‘him very 
squarely what place was given in Islam to Jesus Christ ? 
All the Moslem* heads were instantly. bent at the 
name, and hands carried to the heart with devout rev- 
erence, and the Imam replied: ‘‘We believe in all that 
is true concerning him; but much of the Scriptures 
have been falsified by the Jews, and Christians do not 
know the truth. Here he took his Koran and trans- 
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lated faithfully with our edition—the best in French— 


Kasimerski’s, from which I quote, giving therein a 
résumé of our two hours’ conversation. 


‘**The angels said to Mary, ‘‘ God has chosen thee, 
He has rendered thee stainless, He has elected thee 
among all women of the universe.’’ (Koran, 3: 37.) 

‘** One day the angels said to Mary, ‘‘ God announces 
to thee his Word; he shall be called the Messiah, Jesus, 
son of Mary; and he shall be illustrious in this world 
and in the other, and shall walk with God.” (Koran, 
3: 40.) 

‘** The Messiah, Jesus, son of Mary, isthe Apostle of 
God, and his Word that He sent in unto Mary is a Spirit 
coming from God.’’ (Koran, 14: 169.) 


‘We believe it is impossible that the Eternal-Jeho- 
vah, who is a Perfect Spirit and above all human 
laws, should have a son born of flesh and blood; 
therefore we do not call him the ‘Son of God,’ but 
‘of the Soul of God.’ 

When Pére Hyacinthe explained to him the glorious 
logic of the Trinity, he replied, shaking his head sol- 
emnly: ‘‘ Ah, that is too complicated for the Oriental 
mind—we have only what we need; the simple truth, 
expressed in direct and simple terms; and then that 
doctrine of the Trinity is not in the Gospels—it was 
framed by the Church in those councils when the 
spirit of Christ was already diminishing or giving way 
for forms. Then,’’ he said, turning to me, ‘‘ you have 
a branch of true believers in America who believe as 
we do.’” He referred to the followers of Channing, 
the great New England body of Unitarian Christians; 
and if they are Christians—and we sincerely believe 
they are—is not Islam a branch, tho unconsciously, 


_of Christianity? We firmly believe it is, as these 


quotations from the written law of the Koran plainly 
prove. Moslems may not be orthodox, according to 
our ideas; but we are certainly heterodox, according to 
theirs! In parting, the venerable teacher said to Pére 
Hyacinthe: ‘‘God has sent you to us, and I shall 
thank him all my life! And what rejoices me above 
all is that you do not seek to impose your interpreta- 
tions of divine truth upon us any more than do we 
upon you. 

‘« We each see as we have been taught, and God, in 
the great Judgment, will judge us; we can trust him. 
We have the same fundamental faith; the living and 
personal God, and we have the same father Adam, the 
the same prophets and patriarchs and the same Mes- 
siah, which is Jesus, whom you call the Son of God, 
and we call the Spirit of God, sent by miracle to be 
born of the Holy Virgin; and we believe in the final 
Judgment, with its rewards and punishments. And 
in this life we believe in the same loving and merciful 
God, whom we do not call father, for that seems a 
too earthly name and presumptuous in us, tho he is 
the creator of us all.”’ 

«« And, therefore,’ replied Pére Hyacinthe, as we 
rose to take leave, ‘‘ we are brethren!’’ 

‘«Oh yes! from to-day we are true brothers, thanks 
to the wise and merciful Allah!’’ exclaimed the ven- 
erable Imam, falling on the neck of Pére Hyacinthe, 
embracing him, and then aspersing us with the attar 
of roses as we passed from his door. He accompanied 
us in our visit to the holy mosque, which is of great 
historical interest, and has for centuries been the 
rendezvous of pilgrims, as it contains the tomb of the 
great Marabout (Saint) Sidi-Abderrahman, of which 
our good Imam, Ali-ben-Hadj-Moussa, is the guar- 
dian. 

Then he showed us his ‘‘study’’—a cell of very 
small dimensions, and where, to prepare his sermons 
and writings, he withdrew from the world. It con- 
tained many old books in parchment and some of 
more modern times. His writing desk was about ten 
inches high, and his ‘‘easy chair’’ and bed (for he 
often passed the night there in prayer and meditation) 
was only a sheepskin and a pillow. When at last we 
had seen all these we took leave, and he escorted us 
to the outer gate; and as we turned back to wave a 
last adieu we both exclaimed: ‘‘ He is indeed Moses’”’ 
(Moussa). His sons, as Oriental hospitality demands, 
escorted us a long way through the city. 

This was the beginning of a series of visits, corre- 
spondence, and an eternal friendship exchanged with 
us, I cannot refrain from giving here his last words 
at our last interview. Pére Hyacinthe had summed 
up the sorrowful situation of religion in the world by 
saying: ‘‘I sometimes think that God must send us 
another Prophet to incite us into the true following of 
his will and laws.”’ 

The holy man replied, with greater promptitude 
than was his wont, and with a radiant face: **4// 
my brother, what you hope for, or believe vaguely, we 
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Moslems believe absolutely—that God will send One—it 
will be the Messiah, and his name is Aissa!’’ (Jesus). 
Thus we entered the Heart of Islam. 
Paris, FRANCE. 


The Popularity of Tennis. 


BY JOHN HOWLAND. 





IF you had asked the average American citizen 
fifteen years ago, whether or not he played tennis, he 
would have replied in the words of the youth who was 
asked if he could play the violin: ‘‘I do not know; I 
never tried.’g To-day he would possibly say: ‘‘ Oh 
yes, I used to play; but I find a great fascination in 
golf, and when I drive that little ball two hundred 
yards—my, how it does go!’’ 

We may fairly and without prejudice to the cause 
of tennis admit that it is now in a quiescent state. 
Indeed, it could not plausibly be denied in a season 
when so many of our representative players are setting 
out for England, and when the Long Island champion- 
ship, which has made the gala week at Southampton 
for the last ten years, has been abandoned in favor of 
a golfing carnival; and it is probably true that the 
universality of tennis will never return. 

When it was first introduced into this country it 
bore with it at once the opprobrium and the preroga- 
tives of an English sport. The vulgar, to be sure, 
scoffed at the combination of flannel-cavered ball and 
fishnet; but the garments were cool and attractive, the 
phraseology of the game was deliciously technical, and 
light-hearted maidens threw themselves into the game 
with all the abandon of an emancipation from croquet. 
Then was a golden age of lawn parties, and every one 
played tennis before taking a surf bath. The enthu- 
siasm was such that it was not uncommon to see six 
or even eight people playing on a single court, and 
codes of rules were improvised for such irregular con- 
tests. 

Then the irrepressible athletes began to push to 
the front and beat the other people, and the other peo- 
ple began to think that perhaps tennis was not a game 
ot such transcendent merit but much like other pas- 
times; but they played regularly and then as the 
‘‘cracks’’ passed further and further ahead the mul- 
titudes became content to offer handsome silver prizes 
and take a passive interest in the sport. 

For a time undivided attention was given to these 
planets of the tennis system who whirled after them a 
horde of lesser lights in their orbit through Seabright, 
Orange, Narragansett and Newport. Whether Slocum 
would beat Taylor or Clark beat both constituted the 
chief topic of sporting discussion, and argument waxed 
hot over the merits of the different players. Then 
came an era in which Campbell and Huntington alter- 
nated in success in one field and Hovey and Hobart 
in another, and Fortune confined her attention to the 
quartet, merely coquetting with them in turn. The 
striking novelties of the game were by this time ex- 
hausted. The Lawford had become a recognized ne- 
cessity for a good style; the lob was almost hackneyed, 
and the smash, which was a contemporaneous devel- 
opment, occasionally failed to elicit from the side lines 
a rattle of excited Ohs! 

Various straws showed the direction of the wind. 
The comic summer girl—that composite phantasm— 
with characteristic fickleness, threw her racket after 
her archery set, and gave up little verses about ‘the 
ball,’’ ‘love all,’’ ‘‘the set’’ and ‘‘Cupid’s net ’’ for 
an attractive bathing suit, or for the stern seat of the 
canoe from which She has uttered clever epigrams for 
the benefit of the readers of Zzfe. Residents of Mont- 
clair and of ‘‘all the Oranges’’ no longer burdened 
themselves with a thirty-six foot net, poles, a dozen 
balls and a set of rackets in a box; instead, they went 
lightly to their homes carrying easily in the hand or in 
some vacant pocket a bicycle, a kodak and a portable 
canoe. In short, there was an era of change and in- 
decision, and all things, as in some political or social 
crisis, pointed to the advent of a new force. 

Then came the opportunity for a new game which 
would admit all to a fellowship on equal terms and 
reconcile to a common aim these divided purposes. 
Ducks yielded to plaids, smooth lawns were neglected 
for rolling country and abrupt inequalities of ground, 
and the language of Scotland became glib on the 
tongue. Now, therefore, we have the new sport in the 
full tide of success. Every one between the ages of 
thirty and sixty is playing, and the class of experts is 
not yet entirely beyond the ken of the ordinary player. 

It may not be over-venturesome, however, to assert 
that this popularity of golf is, ina measure, ephemeral. 
It is a game which has successfully wooed; the popular 
favor, but has not penetrated to that inner sanctum in 
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which the athletes shrine their enthusiasms, and where 
baseball, football, lacrosse and tennis each has its niche 
and its devotees. The popular affection for the 
national game, our distinctly indigenous product, is 
one of the most abiding things in our public life. 
Football will never be rivaled in its limited field, and 
lacrosse will continue to be the most picturesque and 
one of the most entertaining of our sports, even if the 
vigorous training it demands prevents its universal 
adoption by bankers and merchants. But if it were 
becoming to fly in the face of popular approval so em- 
phatically expressed, one might hazard the suggestion 
that of all games golf is least suited to our climatic 
conditions. The athletic season in the United States 
may be said to extend from April to November. Of 
these seven months five rejoice in an almost unbroken 
cloudlessness and heat, whena short and active occu- 
pation is a much more agreeable: form of exercise than 
a milder contest which requires long exposure to the 
sun. One of the rules of golf says that the only proper 
material for the garments of the cross-gartered frater- 
nity is Scotch tweed. But what a martyrdom to en- 
thusiasm to wear tweed in July! Yet what inexpress- 
ibly bad form to doa round in flannels and a straw 
hat! It is almost worse than lying ‘‘dormy,’’ a species 
of unutterable depravity, and a second conviction of 
the offense would undoubtedly relegate the offender 
to the outer limbo of the iadies’ course. 

Perhaps—and this is said deferentially—the game is 
not in accord with our national characteristics. It is 
a pastime of walkers, of men accustomed to moors and 
broad stretches of heath. Americans do not walk. 
Some few run—chiefly to catch trains—and all the rest 
with their wives ride bicycles. Even the ingenuous 
farmer ‘‘ hitches up’’ to goa quarter of a mile, and we 
cannot fairly expect a community whose main prob- 
lem is that of rapid transit to acquire a fine develop- 
ment of the extensor leg-muscles or to spend in walk- 
ing much of that time which might be given to the 
Sunday newspapers. We may fairly expect that the 
struggle between comfort and conscience will restrict 
the game to more seasonable limits when walking 
may be vigorous and prolonged without discomfort, 
when Scotch stockings harmonize with the brilliancy 
of the autumn leaves and when ‘‘hoeing time’’ has 
given place to harvest. 

Tennis, on the other hand, is far excellence the 
sport of summer. It is a brief, fervid game, suited to 
torrid skies and fair weather. Its colors are green 
and white and whatever refreshes the eye. In cold 
weather the racket gut sags, and even the balls re- 
luctantly perform their saltatory office. Sweaters 
have no place in its wardrobe. The joy of it is its 
swiftness and its fierceness! In no other athletic con- 
test where a man depends upon his own effort is there 
such an element of direct attack, of swift thrust and 
parry, of long and careful fencing, ending by a leap 
within a man’s guard to his utter demolition. It is 
this direct pitting of skill against skill and the return 
of blow for blow that supplies the excitement of a con- 
flict. It is this, too, that makes the game a struggle 
of intellect and a test of shrewdness. It is not merely 
a question whether the ball shall be sent down this or 
that alley, or whether to lob or not to lob. The 
problems are more strategic. Shall the line be one of 
attack or defense? shall the play be fast or slow, 
dashing or cautious? when shall I come to the'net, if 
at all, and what shall I do when I get there? Some- 
times an entire change of plan will become necessary 
in the middle of a hard match, and the experiment 
may prove a fatal one. All this would be tame if we 
could plan it, and plan it successfully, on the club- 
house piazza. But we must do it in the grapple of the 
fight, and the execution must be almost simultaneous 
with the thought. The delightful uncertainty always 
exists that the opponent may absolutely nullify these 
brilliant tactics. His anticipation of your plan may 
be quicker, his own device more sound in conception, 
his finesse more subtle and deceptive. 

Then there is a most fascinating psychological cle- 
ment to be reckoned with. The outcome of a match, 
particularly if it be a long one, is often a question of 
mental force. You may see a timid player coerced 
into hopelessness, or an aggressive one coaxed into 
despair at his own recklessness, or any player ex- 
hausted of resources and of hope by the persistent de- 
termination of his adversary. 

Is any golfer so bold a fanatic or so indifferent to 
truth as toclaim these merits for his fetish? The 
fickle have all disowned their early faith in tennis, but 
those of us who remain are stedfast in our allegiance; 
and we may be sure that the band of the faithful will 
not grow less. Until the exploiters of novelty have 
something to offer that gives a better combination of 
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hand, eye and brain, and where strategy plays a more 
important part, there are many of us who will ‘con- 
tinue to give our full meed of praise to the game of 
Lawn Tennis, 

New Yor« City 


A Prohibition Province. 


BY THE REV. W, J. KIRBY, 





SITUATED like a gem in the ocean is the little Prov- 
ince of Prince Edward Island, Eastern Canada. Per- 
haps on account of our humility the people of this 
part of Her Majesty's dominions are not universally 
known. Allow me to make the remark in passing 
that we are mostly white folk speaking the English 
language, and, professedly at least, Christians. The 
small plot of land bearing the above lengthy name has 
an area of 2,000 square miles, a population of 109,073, 
and has a capital city with about 12,000 inhabitants, 
bearing the distinguished name of Charlottetown. 

This Province bore the name of St. John until 1800, 
when it received its present name in honor of Prince 
Edward, Queen Victoria’s father. To be more accu- 
rate as to its situation, it is on the south of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence and is separated from Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick by Northumberland Strait. The 
shortest distance to the mainland is nine miles, be- 
tween Cape Traverse on the Prince Edward Island 
side and Cape Tormentine on the New Brunswick side. 
By this route and by ice boats hauled by strong, hardy 
men, we get our mails from all over the world during 
the severe winter weather and while the regular line 
of steamships are unable, on account of heavy, float- 
ing ice, to make the trips to other ports. 

In the summer we have regular steamers running 
between the capital and Pictou, N.S., and from Sum- 
merville, P. E. I., to Point du Chéne, a distance of 
forty miles on the New Brunswick side of the water. 
In the summer and by special steamer and railway 
accommodations we are placed within twenty-four 
hours direct route from Boston, U. S. A., and Mon- 
treal, Canada. 

Of-the 100,000 inhabitants, about one-half are de- 
nominationally Roman Catholics, and they have some 
fine properties on the Island; they are now commenc- 
ing to build a new cathedral in this city, which will 
cost about $100,000. 

The Protestant half of the poplation also have some 
magnificent churches, and in all are found preachers 
equal to any other country. 

At Summerside, on the west, and Georgetown, on 
the east, as well as the capital city, there are magnifi- 
cent harbors, and vessels from the United States, as 
well as other ports, make regular trips during the 
summer months. It may be unknown to many that 
this entire Province is under what is practically a pro- 
hibition law, known as the ‘‘Canada Temperance 
Act.”’ 

There is not a licensed groggery on the Island; and 
the people, as a whole, are given to temperance and 
sobriety. After the Prohibition plebiscite vote, taken 
in Manitoba, in 1892, giving a vote of 19,637 in favor 
of Prohibition, and only 7,115, against it, the moral 
sentiment of this Province was stirred up; and after 
having had the Scott Act (Canada Temperance Act) in 
force in some parts of this Island since December 2oth, 
1878, it was thought the time had come to test the 
whole Province on the square question of prohibition. 

Hence, at the general election on December 14th, 
1893, a vote was taken on this question resulting in a 
total vote cast of 10,616 for the prohibition of the liq- 
uor traffic and 3,390 against, or a splendid majority 
in favor of no rum of 7,226. Since that day the Pro- 
hibition sentiment has continued to grow; and under 
the fostering care of the Sons of Temperance, Inde- 
pendent Order of Good Templars, and county alli- 
ances the Island people are looking forward to a day, 
not far distant, when the local House of Prince Ed- 
ward Island will gratify this large number of voters by 
giving them the total prohibition of the liquor traffic, 
and a law which will be more vigorously enforced than 
is the Scott Act, or Canada Temperance Act, now in 
force. ° 

Strangers visiting our city, as many do, particularly 
during the holiday months of summer-time, are always 
impressed with the quiet and orderly spirit seen on 
our public streets; and the sight of a man or woman 
under the influence of an intoxicant is a most uncom- 
mon one. Our principal hotels are free from the sale 
of liquors, and no lady or gentleman coming to our 
seaside watering place will be shocked with the too 
common sight elsewhere. After living for seven years 
on Prince Edward Island, we can speak confidently as 
to the safety with which one can travel through the 
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streets of its towns and city and the public roads and 
byways of the country. > 

With the decision of the Supreme Court recently 
delivered on what was a question of doubt, touching 
the right of Provincial legislatures to pass prohibitory 
laws, deciding for them this right under certain re- 
strictions, we are looking forward to more strenuous 
measures; and, filled with joyous hope, we await, 
when we can even more emphatically than we do now 
call Prince Edward Island, in Eastern Canada, a Pro- 
hibition Province. 


CHARLOTTETOWN, P. E. I. 


A Holiday Week in Arcadia. 


BY PROF. J. IRVING MANATT, LL.D. 





For once in our experience Independence Day 
(not the Fourth of July but the twenth-fifth of March, 
O. S., in Greece) dawned on Athens trist and show- 
ery; and for once we rejoiced in a fortunate mis- 
fortune. 

Men had proposed, but the gods had disposed— 
their instrument being a very ordinary, every-day 
Athenian Myrtilus, who was quite up to loosening a 
linchpin when it would serve his purpose. Now an 
Athenian holiday, and, above all, the day we cele- 
brate with reveille of cannon and lullaby of rockets— 
while the eagle screams from Marathon to Mesolonghi 
—is an ecstasy upon which nocharioteer of the capital 
can calmly turn his back. And so at eleven o'clock 
overnight we found our contract for a six days’ drive 
i Boeotia thrown back in our faces. And our friends— 
who had journeyed all the long way from New York, 
via the Nile, the Desert and Damascus, for the sake 
of one little glimpse of old Greece—were they to be 
baffled at last? 

Never. Myrtilus might play us false; but the char- 
iot of Pelops was at our service. Not the chariot of 
gold, with winged steeds, Poseidon’s gift for the win- 
ning of fair Hippodameia, which made the run once 
for all from the Alpheus to the Isthmus to be then 
laid away forever in the poet’s lumber room; but that 
thaumaturge of steel and steam which will whirl you 
any day between dawn and moonrise from Athens to 
Olympia, or (if you prefer) into the heart of pastoral 
Arcadia. We those to emulate Pheidippides and out- 
ran him from Athens to Sparta; and on that choice 
we slept in peace until the big guns on the Hill of the 
Nymphs opened their thundering reveille. 

With the thunder of the guns came the patter of 
the rain, and we smiled at Myrtilus and his linchpin. 
An average Attic dawn, laying ‘rosy fingers on our 
‘*flowery hill Hymettus,’’ in prophecy of a perfect 
Attic day—that would have brought a sense of disap- 
pointment. But this was no weather for Beoeotian 
drives. So wethought and comforted our souls, set- 
tling down the while in our well-cushioned compart- 
ment as the Peloponnesian train pulled out of the little 
station but a stone’s throw from Colonus and the 
Academy. Through the Athenian olive woods and 
the upper Attic Plain; swinging around A®galeos, 
close under Parnes and ‘‘ Phyle’s rocky brow ”’ ; open- 
ing the Thriasian Plain, with Eleusis’s bay and holy 
town lying over against rock-ribbed Salamis; skirting 
Megara on its ‘twin citadel, as mean to-day as it was 
magnificent in its ancient prime; rounding the Ski- 
ronian Rocks, where modern engineering in the con- 
struction of this railway has discounted the exploits 
of Theseus and Hercules as well; past old Krommyon 
and turning just before we reach the field of the Isth- 
mian Games to follow the ship canal which Nero be- 
gan and which is only now approaching completion 
(the canal was opened in August, 1893); then along 
the gulf to shabby New Corinth. What a procession 
of sensations to one who takes it all in for the first 
time, even on a rainy morning ! 

But, strictly, it does not belong to this story of our 
picnic; for we have not yet opened the gates of the 
Peloponnese. Still before us looms the sentinel and 
center pier of that great Dipylon—rugged, impregna- 
ble, soaring Acrocorinthus, facing Parnassus and our 
Parthenon, and guarding the gateway on either gulf. 
God's hills are everlasting; but what of the proud, vo- 
luptuous city that shone and swelled and wantoned 
under this beetling brow? Of all her temples made 
with hands, only seven lonely columns are left. 
Where now are the gods of Hellas, of Rome, of Egypt, 
which fairly swarmed upon Pausanias’s vision as he 
wandered about here, seventeen centuries ago? 
Where the priests of Zeus, Hera, Poseidon, Apollo, 
Athena, Dionysos, Demeter, Artemis, Aphrodite, As- 
klepios, Herakles, Jupiter of the Capitol, Octavia, 
Serapis, Isis—all of them, and more, on Pausanias’s 
muster-roll? Gone, glimmering with the dreams of 
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things that were, Ldst year in the little barn of a 
church I assisted at vespers the whole Corinthian hi- 
erarchy—two shabby priests; and on the same occa- 
sion J entertained at the little tavern the total garrison 
of city and citadel—two humble hoplites, Camping 
by those lonely columns, with the starry flag floating 
above our Egyptian tents, we mused upon the tent- 
makers and the poor missionary who ‘worked his 
board’’ in their house for a year and a half. Where 
now are Paul and Priscilla and Aquila? where the 
tent-makers’ house, and the synagog and its ruler 
Crispus? And where the Jewish rabble who set upon 
Paul and haled him before Gallio, the governor who 
cared for none of these things? To-day old Corinth 
has not even a chapel of St. Paul, tho it is from Paul 
she holds her title-deeds to fame. Not from Bellero- 
phon, or Sisyphus, or Periander, or Timoleon even; it 
is Paul, journeyman tent-maker, tarrying here for 
eighteen brief months, whose work and words have 
gone out into all the earth and all the ages as a me- 
morial forever of this else-forgotten city. Who can 
cite a line ever written at Corinth or to Corinth out- 
side the letters of this tramp-preacher ? 

But even as we dream this new chariot of Pelops is 
whirling under that beetling brow and through the 
open gates of the Peloponnese. A Dipylon, indeed, 
with one door swinging north to the Corinthian 
Gulf, the other south to the Saronic. Our way is 
through the latter and across the territory of ancient 
Tenea and Cleonz. Nemea, too, we traverse, tho 
the Nemean Stadium—‘‘ deep sunk ‘neath shadeless 
mountains of dread antiquity ’’—is out of sight. In- 
stead of that old field of sacred sport, with its 
prize of parsley crown—instead of Zeus’s temple, still 
picturesque in ruin tho but three slender columns now 
rise above the solitary plain—we see nothing but the 
little railway station standing quite alone, with the 
great name ‘‘NEMEA”’ writ large upon its front. The sta- 
tion stands near the Tretos, the more practicable of the 
passes into the Argolid, and must be not far from the 
lair of the Nemean Lion. Through this pass, narrow 
enough and picturesque, the railway issues into the 
Argive Plain. It is a sudden and surprising tran- 
sition from the rugged, confined Corinthian uplands 
into this green expanse, mountain-girt on every side, 
but one which fronts full upon the sea. Here, as we 
open the plain, a little to the east lies Mycenz, there 
to the southeast, only eight or nine miles distant, 
Tiryns and Nauplia, and yonder to the south still 
nearer—reached even as we map it inthe mind—Argos, 
with its lofty castled rock. It is not every day one 
can take in four prehistoric capitals at one view; but 
the old Greeks had a lot of glory to the square mile, 
and here in Argos of all places they had to crowd 
their canvas. ‘‘ Thirsty Argos’’ it may have been in 
the days when Homer sang it; but to-day, with the 
steady dripping from above and the luxuriant vegeta- 
tion on every hand, there is no sign of drouth. The 
Inachos, as we crossed it, was not a raging flood, but 
there was water on its wide sands. 

At Corinth, we had found it too moist for a drive 
to Mycenz; at Argos it was no better. So postponing 
our observations on these microscopic kingdoms to a 
more convenient season, we keep our snug water- 
proof compartment until called to ‘‘change cars’’ at 
Myloi. If Argos was moist, Myloi was positively wet. 
It has always been so, in fact; for the lumber mills 
(which give the place its present name) stand on the 
edge of the Lernzan Marsh; and, as every school- 
boy knows, it was here that Hercules “had it out”’ 
with the Hydra. Looking a few miles across the water to 
Tiryns, we recall that that was one of our hero’s accred- 
ited stamping grounds, while his taskmaster, Eurys- 
theus, ruled up yonder at Mycenz. Hence we may 
regard both the Nemean Lion and the Lernzan Hydra 
as ‘‘domestic varmints’’—either of them handy 
enough to be disposed of on a morning walk. 

This, however, isa aaive view, and some schoolboys 
may yet need to be told that Hercules, instead of 
being an all-around adventurer on his own account, 
was rather a commissioner of public works to the 
mighty monarch of Mycenz—in this case, a swamp 
drainer. The Lernean Hydra is the sinuous water 
finding its way through the marshy ground; and the 
destruction of it by Hercules is the process of draining 
and confining it within a channel, the numerous and 
ever-growing heads being the springs and watercourses 
ever bursting out afresh. So says Tozer in his 
charming ‘‘Geography of Greece’’; and for people 
who insist upon spoiling all our good stories, it is a 
good enough interpretation, only, on this theory, as 
more than one visit has convinced me, Hercules was 
far from making a thorough job of it. The hydra is 
still rampant. ; 
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When we pitched our camp here in 1890 construc- 
tion trains were still running between Argos and 
Lerna and nothing beyond. Now, after an hour's 
wait and a picked-up lunch, we enter a rude little 
train which, in four hours more, carries us over Mt. 
Parthenion and across the great Arcadian Plain to 
Tripolis. At every little mountain station the Hellenic 
Fourth of July is more or less in evidence; crowds of 
fastinellaed peasants, shepherds in shaggy sheepskin 
capotes leaning on their crooks in the rain, now and 
then a group of women and children in brighter 
colors, with not a little drumming and piping, were 
there to break the usual solitude: Firecrackers, in- 
deed, there were none; in lieu of that luxury, young 
Arcadia rattles Judas’s bones at Easter and other holy 
times—a music whose pure hideousness exalts the 
torpedo by comparison to the realm of cool, sweet 
harmony. 

This is, in the main, the route taken by Pheidippi- 
des, the Athenian runner, who bore to Sparta the 
news of the invading Mede, arriving at Sparta (as 
Herodotus tells us) on the day after leaving Athens. 
It was good time tor 140 miles, mainly. over mountain 
masses. It was here on Parthenion he was met by 
Pan, Arcadia’s homespun god, with that promise of 
help which was made good in the Persian panic at Mar- 
athon: No wonder Athens voted him—Pan, I mean, 
not Pheidippides, tho the latter deserved it as well— 
the freedom of the city, or, at least, gave him sacred 
lodgings in Apollo’s old grotto under the ribs of the 
Acropolis. Yet the rustic god would never have been 
quite at home outside of Arcadia; here on these 
mountains, clothed with flocks, and in these verdant 
plains, we feel his very presence even as we feel Diony- 
sos near in the Attic vineyards. It is a lovely land, 
whether we look down from the mountains or up from 
the plains—the only land in Greece without a sea- 
board. The fact made the Arcadian character what it 
was and is—the ideal of rude and homely simplicity. 
This great eastern plain with its mighty mountain walls 
—picture and frame alike worthy the Supreme Artist’s 
hand—could have bred no other breed. The land 
most Arcadian in its natural features is likewise Arca- 
dian in its native stock—Switzerland. 

It has been my fortune to visit Arcadia on two 
great holidays, and so to see the people at supreme 
moments in their lives. As we rode across the great 
plain last year, on the eve of Easter, the villagers and 
shepherd-folk were just returning from the Easter 
market at their capital, Tripolis. For many miles, in 
the soft light of the setting sun we faced a_proces- 
sion of Arcadians—men, women, children, soldiers, 
priests—shepherds driving home their flocks, which 
had parted with their paschal lambs. Now a rude 
cart, swarming with people, in quaint costumes, with 
happy faces—most of them carrying wax candles, 
from the size of your finger to that of a small flag- 
staff, to be lighted in the village churches on the 
great day of the feast; now a woman on a donkey, 
with a basket swung on either side, full of young pigs. 
Old Arcadia, we are told by Strabo, was famous for 
her pig and donkey crop; and in all my travels Arca- 
dia alone has treated my eyes toa donkey-load of 
pigs! Here again we see that her fashions are not 
ephemeral. But at Easter it is the lamb that leads— 
lambs carried in carts, lambs swung from the saddles, 
lambs borne on the shoulders or inthe bosoms of 
peasants afoot. It was an Arcadian picture to be seen 
best at Easter, and to be forgotten never. And the 
two days that followed! Our camp in the Arcadian 
capital, with the Easter lambs roasting on the spits 
before our tents; our Easter breakfast, with the Arca- 
dian Governor and the commander of the Arcadian 
forces, at whose board we feasted on viands unnam- 
able in any language but Arcadia’s, and washed them 
down with true Arcadian toasts; and, crowning all, 
one solemn liturgy, which filled these quaint streets 
with torch-bearing throngs as they bore their Lord’s 
body to the tomb, and the churches, with joyful mul- 
titudes as the bells rang out the glad tidings of his 
resurrection. : 

If my first visit showed Arcadia sound in the faith, 
we have now caught her in her Fourth of July fervor; 
and the two great words with every Greek are fzstis, 
and fatrzs—Faith and Fatherland. As we left Athens 
in the morning, the big guns were ushering in the 
birthday of Free Greece. All the towns and villages 
on the way, even secluded mountain hamlets, as we 
have seen, were more or less astir and agog despite 
the steady downpour; and we had hardly finished din- 
ner in the dreary inn at Tripolis when the street be- 
neath our balcony filled with hurrahing Arcadian 
torch-bearers, and from the balcony opposite, across 
the narrow street—which proved to be that of the 
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Town Hall—the Demarch was firing off a genuine 
Fourth of July oration, in Arcadian, of course. The 
year before, at the Governor's table, I had coupled in 
one toast the names of Epaminondas and Washington, 
contrasting the brief glory of the one with the unend- 
ing achievement of the other; and now within sight 
of the field where Epaminondas fell, I found myself 
assisting, as it were, at a glorification of Arcadia’s 
part in a war of Independence fought out against 
greater odds than ours. For it was to throw off a 
yoke originally imposed some twenty centuries before 
the first Yankee appeared upon the planet; Hellenic 
autonomy, in fact, met its deathblow at Mantineia 
when the illustrious Theban fell (362 B.c.). In the 
holy struggle, which “issued in triumph at Navarino 
in 1828, Tripolis (or Tripolitsa, as it is in the folk 
speech) witnessed many stirring scenes. Its central 
position in the Peloponnese made it the capital of 
Turk and Greek in turn; and the story of its siege and 
sack by Kolokotrones, in October, 1821, can scarcely 
be matched for atrocity in the annals of war. If the 
historian is to be credited, the Greeks were but too 
apt scholars in the school of Turkish brutality; and 
the massacre at Tripolitsa may be pled in extenu- 
ation, at least, of the awful butchery of Chios. Were 
Ia Greek, I should hardly choose Tripolis as the place 
for airing my eloquence on the day we celebrate. 

From Athens to Arcadia—really, it was a full day! 
I will not say that a day could hold no more, but it 
would be crowding yesterday and forever to do it; yet 
nothing but the rain had kept us from driving out to 
Mantineia and back (fifteen miles) before we slept. 
As it was, we took our ease in our inn—such as it was; 
there may be more to say of that—and, for once, 
without a shade of shortcoming on our minds, we lay 
down to await the dawn—and Sparta. 
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Japan’s Ninth Imperial Diet. 
BY THE REV. J. H. DEFOREST. 


For the first time the political movements here are 
taking shape in such a way as to be easily understood 
by foreigners. Hitherto there have been numerous 
parties fighting each other with the usual party vigor, 
but nearly all united in embarrassing the Government 
in every possible way, except during the war. Then 
the national enthusiasm bore down all opposition, and 
the two war sessions held in Hiroshima unanimously 
supported Government measures. Otherwise the real 
record of the previous sessions may not improperly be 
summed up in the words opposition and obstruction, 
and a determination to break down the present Cabinet 
in order to inaugurate the system of responsible Cabi- 
nets through Government by party. 

The war is ended, and the annual session has been 
held again in the capital. The one great question 
was, Would the representatives return to their old 
plan of obstructing as far as possible every Govern- 
ment bill until the desired system of responsible cabi- 
nets was granted? If this were done the Govern- 
ment would be embarrassed as never before; for, in 
that case, the vastly increased expenditures resulting 
from the war would not be voted, and the only con- 
stitutional resource left would be to dissolve the Diet 
and carry on the Government on the scale of previous 
years with a sum of money hardly half large enough. 

There was reason to fear a disastrous session. Not 
only was the old determination to secure a responsible 
Cabinet in full force, but the whole nation was terribly 
disappointed over the retrocession of the Liaotung 
Peninsula and the failure of Japan to maintain order 
in Korea. Among the soldiers I have repeatedly 
heard such expressions as this: ‘‘Our brothers who 
fell in battles died a dog’s death. The fruits of our 
victory are gone, and we must swallow our shame.”’ 
In the House of Representatives this deep feeling took 
shape in a motion to censure the Cabinet and to de- 
mand the resignation of the ministers. ‘‘ The Japanese 
are burning with indignation at the insult thus put 
upon the country and are swallowing tears of shame.”’ 
‘« Every man in Japan regards the retrocession as an 
irreparable blunder.’’ In the midst of such hot 
speeches the Government stepped in and suspended 
the House for ten days to give the members a chance 
to cool down and to think more soberly. 

This was the fifth time out of nine sessions that the 
unruly Diet has begn suspended. But as suspension 
heretofore failed to quench the fierce opposition, it has 
generally been followed by dissolution with a new 
election and consequent disturbances in various prov- 
inces. Thus this new suspension was serious business 
for the Government. Ia add.tioa to all the perplex- 


-ing foreign questions arising from the war, to have the 
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old. internal conflict burst out with increased bitterness 
between the executive and legislative departments 
threatened to be a grave obstacle to the progress of 
the nation. 

During these days the statesmen of the Cabinet had 
been feeling around for something like party support. 
It evidently was no longer possible to carry on the 
Government by simply dissolving hostile diets. 
Something more permanent was needed to take the 
place of that expedient. And, to the surprise of a 
large part of the nation, the Government actually suc- 
ceeded in making an alliance with their strongest 
enemies—the Liberals! So that when the Diet re- 
sumed its sessions, the Government had a working 
majority, and the attempt to censure the Cabinet failed 
by 170 to 103. From this time the Diet settled down 
to do the best constructive work it has ever done. 
Before mentioning some of its important acts, how- 
ever, it is well to add that the Liberals feel fairly well 
rewarded for their support of the Government, inas- 
much as their leader, Count Itagaki, has been admit- 
ted to the Cabinet and has received the important 
post of Minister of State for Home Affairs. Another 
of their prominent men, Hoshi Toru, becomes Minis- 
ter to the United States; so that it is evident that 
something like Government by party is beginning 
here. And since this alliance of the Liberals with the 
Government has forced nearly all the other parties to 
reorganize into one opposition party, called the Pro- 
gressives, one can now understand politics here almost 
as well as tho the designations were Republicans and 
Democrats. 

In the work of this Diet what is of most importance 
to foreign nations was the adoption of the Civil Code, 
not in itscomplete form, but near enough to it to 
guarantee the going into operation of the treaties at 
the end of the stipulated five years. The revised 
treaties with England, the United States, Germany 
and other nations, recognize Japan as a_ political 
equal and do away with exterritoriality. But these 
treaties do not go in operation for five years, and 
not then unless Japan shall have adopted and put into 
practice a body of laws fitted to modern civilization. 
Those who have followed the legislative progress of 
Japan will remember that the Civil Code was pro- 
mulgated in ’91 and was to have gone in operation in 
’93. But the anti-foreign feeling was so violent at 
that time that this body of laws, which were regarded 
as concessions to foreign demands, was shelved for 
five years, Now, however, the committees who have 
had it in charge were able to present it to the Diet in 
such a shape that it was adopted, and thus when the 
new treaties go in force foreigners residing in Japan 
will no longer be under the courts of their respective 
consuls but will be under Japanese law. What an 
immense step this is from trial by torture, as practiced 
here up to a few years ago, to trial by law before im- 
partial courts of justice! What a change from the 
extremely narrow anti-foreign sentiments that con- 
trolled whole sections of Japan five years ago to the 
recent Diet in which the Vice Minister of Finance 
boldly declared that the time was past for preventing 
foreigners from getting shares in native enterprises! 

Another grave’ internal problem was the budget. 
The State revenues hitherto have been about go,000,- 
000 yen, or about what it is said to cost to'run New 
York City—$50,000,000. But the imperative need of 
enlarging the navy to 200,000 tons, and of doubling 
the standing army necessitates increasing the revenue 
by at least 50,000 yew and drawing on the indemnity 
taken from China for the gradual expansion of the 
navy and army. The budget as passed is as follows: 
expenditures approved for the year, 193,425,716 yen; 
revenue, 197,197,742 yen. 

The expansion of the national armament is planned 
on the basis of expending 440,000,000 yen in ten years. 
This will give Japan a powerful navy on modern lines, 
while the standing army together with the reserves 
will aggregate 500,000 men. 

Besides the military and naval needs, the commer- 
cial and industrial expansion of Japan is kept in mind, 
by the appropriation of 60,861,663 yen for seven new 
railroad lines. As is well known there are no long lines 
of double tracks yet in Japan, but now it is planned to 
double at once the road between Yokohama and Kobe, 
and to make close and rapid connection with north- 
ern Japan by means of an elevated railroad through 
Tokio. Besides these Government railways, which 


the Diet approved, private companies are pushing 
their railroads into every part of the Empire with 
most remarkable activity. During the month of Jan- 
uary alone applications for charters were made to the 
extent of 66,000,000 ye. 


The acquisition of Formosa has necessitated the ad- 
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dition of a new Government office called the Depart- 
ment of Colonization. Strange as it may seem, the 
great northern island, Hokkaido, with its mines and 
Government prisons, is added to southern Formosa 
with its sugar and camphor and opium to make this 
new department, the extremes of which are two thou- 
sand miles apart. 

The Diet closed on the twenty-seventh of March 
after forty-eight days of sessions. The Emperor in 
his closing message complimented the members for 
their hearty labors, and presented each member of the 
two Houses with a set of three silver cups. Thus ended 
the session that has been most fruitful in far-reaching 
constructive measures, and that begins a new chapter 
in the struggle for government by party. 


SENDAI, JAPAN. 


Our Washington Letter. 


BY JANET JENNINGS. 





THE refusal of the Senate to take up the protest 
against the Rohl-Smith model for the equestrian 
statue of General Sherman throws the controversy 
back on the committee authorized by Congress to se- 
lect a model, and the sculptors whose advice was 
asked by the committee in the selection. There are, 
as arule, two sides to every story—certainly two sides 
to-this controversy, involving so much bitter feeling. 
It is said when Senator Chandler returned from the 
New Hampshire State Convention he wore a button 
with the words: ‘‘ Don’t ask me. I have troubles of 
my own’’—eloquent words, relieving him of further 
political speculation. So the Senate, having troubles 
of its own, would not take the weight of another straw, 
especially when it was a question of art. And no 
wonder, for there is still the memory—something like 
a nightmare dream—of the medal for the World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition. Therefore it was a good deal for 
the Senate, in the waning hours of the session, even 
to debate the question of art, directly or indirectly, 
applied to the Rohl-Smith model. But it did, telling 
considerable truths on both sides! Senator Wolcott, 
who led the protest in his resolution, declared the 
parks of Washington were degraded by bronzes and 
statues which were disgraceful, and he thought that 
to the hero of Atlanta and ‘‘ Marchto the Sea’’ there 
should not be a monument of bad faith and injustice. 
It was strong language. Mr. Wolcott is always em- 
phatic, often dramatic, and suggestive of the breezy 
ozone ofthe State he represents. But to a certain de- 
gree the Colorado Senator was not wide of the mark. 
Mr. Allison defended the Army of the Tennessee, 
represented by the Committee, in the right to make 
the final selection of a model, and as in no wise bound 
by the judgment of the sculptors now making the 
‘«fuss,’’ who were merely an advisory board. The old 
comrades of General Sherman were best qualified to 
select the model, and Mr. Allison protested against a 
resolution which would create scandal and carry a 
stigma against the Army of the Tennessee. Senator 
Hawley took much the same ground in regard to the 
Army of the Tennessee, which under certain condi- 
tions shares with Congress the cost of the statue. 
Mr. Hawley is blunt in manner of speech, and he said 
bluntly the sculptors made a mistake in assuming 
that the mass of mankind have no artistic sense. 
General Sherman’s comrades would be able to select a 
model which would not be an ideal representation of an 
American soldier, but of old Tecumseh himself. He 
wanted a popular statue, not selected by idiots nor by 
men who hated Sherman. Senator Sherman listened 
with interest, but had nothing to say. He had, with 
other members of the Sherman family, inspected the 
model, with every opportunity for the study of all the 
models submitted, and for the expression of opinion 
full and free, according to Senator Mills’s idea. Had 
the Rohl-Smith model not met with approval, or had 
it been unworthy of consideration among the four 
models from which the final selection was made, Sen- 
ator Sherman would not have been backward in 
saying so. Senator Hawley said Mr. Wolcott 
assumed that the Rohl-Smith model was wholly with- 
out merit, and asked how many Senators present had 
seen it. Nobody answered, which looked very much 
as if the Senate, rather than grapple with art, left the 
matter with the Army of the Tennessee. Then the 
vote was taken and the Sculptor’s Society defeated. 

Last December twenty-six models for the equestrian 
statue of General Sherman were submitted to the 
committee which represented the Army of the Ten- 
nessee and the Government, the latter by the Secre- 
tary of War and General Miles. The competition was 


open to American sculptors, and the models were 
placed in along hall in the War Department building, 
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where for something like six months the public could 
see them every day between the hours of nine 
and four o’clock. The committee called to its 
aid four members of the Sculptors’ Society—Mr. 
St. Gaudens, Mr. Warner, Mr. Price and Mr. Post, 
all of New York. They selected the four out of the 
twenty-six from which the final choice was to be made 
—the models of P. W. Bartlett, J. Massey Rhind, 
Charles H. Niehaus and William Partridge, all of New 
York, except Mr. Niehaus, who is from Cincinnati. 
But now the committee dropped out Mr. Partridge 
and substituted Mr. Rohl-Smith, who had been rated 
tenth in the list by the sculptors. This created a 
good deal of feeling at the time, but was a gentle 
zephyr as compared with the whirlwind of indignation 
and protest following the choice of Rohl-Smith as the 
successful man. It is probable that the Niehaus 
model would have been selected, as, aside from the 
site qualification, it was the finest of the four. But it 
was designed with especial reference to the stone 
plaza at the south front of the Treasury, leading to 
the entrance. The base design included a_ back 
wall of bas relief representing the ‘‘March to 
the Sea,’’ the whole’ monument treated in the 
style of Ionic architecture, to harmonize with 
the Treasury. But the strong, and consistent 
objection was that General Sherman had no as- 
sociation with the Treasury, therefore it would be 
quite out of place and inappropriate. Perhaps the 
marked characteristic of Rohl-Smith’s model is its 
simplicity. At the same time the story is well told in 
the main pedestal which carries the horse and rider, 
two small pedestals with groups representing War and 
Peace, and four large bas-reliefs representing ‘‘ The 
March to the Sea,’’ the battle of Atlanta, Sherman 
planning while the Army sleeps, and the battle of Mis- 
sionary Ridge. Carl Rohl-Smith comes from Chicago 
where he has lived ten years. He is a brown-eyed, 
pleasant-faced Dane, apparently about thirty-five, in 
manner retiring almost to diffidence, but with an open, 
frank countenance and directness of speech which 
cannot fail to impress one with his sincerity. I think 
he would be called slow, possibly plodding, but cer- 
tainly honest and thorough in the smallest detail. 

It was pleasant to have the atmosphere of the Sen- 
ate change in the last hours—to have the Senate go, 
leaving no unfragrant memory of filled cheese and 
beer in a debate which had become very tiresome, and 
afforded the Democrats opportunity to filibuster, 
threatening to prolong the session. To be sure, there 
was little done on the two days before adjournment,. 
except waiting for conference reports on the last ap- 
propriation bills, receding and concurring—the House 
doing most of the receding, at the same time very 
mad about it, apparently, and keeping up an appear- 
ance with many spunky little speeches. There was 
barely a quorum in the Senate the day before adjourn- 
ment, when Senator Hill scored his last triumph, get- 
ting the ‘‘Contempt of Court’’ bill passed, after many 
clever parliamentary tactics, against equally clever 
moves by Senator Platt,.who opposed the passage of 
the bill. Had the President followed the old-time 
custom of going to the Capitol and signing bills on 
the ‘‘rush,’’ the adjournment would have been with- 
out doubt on a late Wednesday night session. But 
Mr. Cleveland has set his foot down against the haste 
which gives him no time to know the nature of the 
bills he signs, so Congress, with proper courtesy, held 
over Thursday until four o’clock, when the gavels fell, 
and the Senate and House stood adjourned. It was 
quiet, absolutely tame, and eminently orderly to the 
end. It is said there has been nothing like it since 
1888, when the Mills Tariff bill prolonged the ses- 
sion until October, and Congress gave out from sheer 
exhaustion. There was the usual vote of thanks to 
the Vice President and to the Speaker—the compli- 
ment to the Speaker having unusual features of a very 
graceful tribute to Mr. Reed personally, and no less 
graceful vindication of the ‘‘Czar’s’’ rule over the 
House. It will be remembered that, in the Fifty-first 
Congress, at the adjournment many of the Democrats 
refused to join in a vote of thanks to Mr. Reed, whom 
they then dubbed ‘‘ Czar,’’ and denounced because of 
his rulings. 
and at the adjournment last week the Democrats ac- 
knowledged it handsomely. It was Representative 
Turner, of Georgia, who offered the resolution, ‘‘ that 
the thanks of this House are due, and are hereby ten- 
dered to the Hon. Thomas B. Reed, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, for the ability, efficiency 
and strict impartiality with which he has discharged 
the arduous and responsible duties of his office during 
the present session of Congress.’’ Then it was the 
Democrats who led the applause which followed the 





Mr. Reed has been his own vindication, 
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reading of the resolution at the Clerk’s desk, the 
Democrats and Republicans rising as one man, and 
cheering the uuanimous vote of the House. The 
Speaker’s little speech in reply was most happy, and 
just what might be expected from the ‘‘ big man from 
Maine.”’ 








Fine Arts. 
The Salon of the Champs Elysees. 


BY AGNES FARLEY MILLAR. 


THE visitor will do well to hurry through the lobby and 
the first large room of the Champs Elysées gallery, 
wherein the hanging committee seems to have taken a 
fiendish delight in piling up horror upon horror. Death 
in its most gruesome forms, stares out from the walls of 
the Salon Carre; death from starvation in its various 
phases, in the Russian steppes, under an African sky, 
and again in medieval Normandy. Its horrors are de- 
picted with a sufficiency of vivid intensity by Tattegrain 
in ‘‘ Zes Bouches Inutiles,’’ the inefficient members ofa 
besieged garrison driven out into the cold to perish of 
hunger and cold—to be decidedly unpleasant. Still it 
is natural to ask, what artistic need is filled by such a 
production? while the conviction cannot be easily 
shaken off that in composing it M. Tattegrain never 
lost sight of the effect he was going to produce, that he 
was sure the group onthe left tearing the flesh off a 
corpse, and the herd of women, old men and children 
shambling up the hillside to make a last appeal 
against the cruel treatment to which they are sub- 
jected, would send a melodramatic thrill through the 
spectators. 

Opposite hangs an equally stupendous canvas,.paint- 
ed by Rochegrosse. It is impossible to congratulate 
this artist on his third manner, his second was decided- 
ly inferior to his first. He has been going down stead- 
ily since ‘‘ Andromaque”’ took the town by storm, which 
is a sad thing tosay of a man who has hardly reached 
the prime of life. He, too, is plainly taken up with the 
idea of astonishing the gazers. ‘‘Angotsse Humaine” 
certainly does this, and as certainly it achieves little else. 
Figures to the number of a hundred and odd are pressing 
up the slope of a rocky mound, on the other side of 
which is a precipice; there are gentlemen in correct 
evening dress, ladies in silks and satins, workmen in 
blouses and fustian, students wearing velvet coats and 
slouch hats, ¢tudiantes in black merinos, and blear-eyed 
damsels in tawdry finery, all of whom are either push- 
ing and scrambling over their companions or have been 
thrust aside and are being used as stepping stones for 
the more vigorous. Those who escape death by the way 
6r the abyss, and have reached the giddy hight are 
hard-pressed by the multitude. behind, and as far off as 
any from the accomplishment of their desires and am- 
bitions, if. we may judge by the despairing gestures 
they are making in the direction of the zenith, where a 
figure wrapped in iridescence (highly suggestive of Louie 
Fuller), sweeps its radiance across the skies. Unfortu- 
nately, whatever there may be of originality in the idea 
is lost in the vulgarity of the treatment. 

But the Salon as a whole is infinitely superior to this, 
its opening chapter, which is apt to throw undeserved 
discredit on the rest. In the graceful, highly finished 
style few works have pleased me better than Chartran’s 
portrait of Sarah Bernhardt, painted last year at New- 
York, and gaining peculiar effect from the fact that 
the portrait is painted without a background on the naked 
canvas. Another excellent portrait is that of ‘‘ My Son 
André’’—a handsome young fellow garbed in the latest 
style of the day, in long frock coat and voluminous black 
cravat, by Benjamin-Constant. M. Ricard’s mutton- 
chop whiskers and dapper physiognomy are portrayed 
faithfully by Bonnat, who is at his best in the more in- 
teresting portrait of Mrs. J. E. C. Bodley. Bouguereau, 
too, shows greater breadth than usual in his delineation 
of the features and elegant ball dress of a fair countess, 
and his admirers will say—not without reason, perhaps 
—that he never painted anything better than his 
‘* Wave,” washing on shore a round-limbed nymph, tho 
it will not bear comparison with Bandry’s ‘‘ Pearl,” 
which it recalls somewhat too nearly. 

As a study of the nude, preference must be given to 
Collin’s ‘‘ Anémone des Bois,” a delicate fancy steeped in 
sunlight. There is no roystering Raybet this year to at- 
tract the crowd; but I dare swear his brush has given 
the finishing touches to Mlle. Juana Romani’s ‘‘ Desde- 
mona.”’ Should it be otherwise I beg the lady’s par- 
don, and declare that she has produced one of the most — 
harmonious bits of coloring contributed to the Exhibition 
by a woman; tho in a lighter, more superficial way, 
Louise Abbéma runs her close. True, it is only a ceil- 
ing—superficiality suits such work. The dainty figure 
pillowed on light clouds has the grace of the four lines of 
Armand Silvestre, which she has chosen as her text. 
Mme. Demont-Breton’s talent is of a more severe order, 
as befits her subjects. Hagar moistening Ishmael’s lips 
with the Heaven-sent water, forms an admirable group 
set in the midst of a burning waste, a little monoto- 
nous, doubtless, incolor. The garb of the wanderers 


only provides a running scale of browns, and stands 
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out very dark against the vibrating yellow of the sunlit 
sand. Inthe cool, grateful shade stands the ‘‘ Dove- 
cot of Tsa,’’ and the tall, white-robed figure of the Vir- 
gin with the child in her arms, surrounded by the flut- 
tering white doves—makes a simple, harmonious Jittle 
picture. 

Harmony is also the predominating feature of Paul 
Thomas’s ‘‘ Legon de Mandoline,’’ one of the most 
effective bits of genre in the galleries. Before an old- 
fashioned square piano—of the kind our mothers scorned 
and that we now cherish—a girl is sitting; another, her 
foot resting on the rail of her companion’s chair, stands 
by her side, a mandolin in her hand; over the piano a row 
of pottery before an art-muslin-draped window. The 
scheme of color is admirable. Mme. Fréderique Vallet is 
also most successful in her treatment of a kindred sub- 
ject, much lighter in tone; two women garbed in yellow 
—one of whom is singing to the other’s accompaniment 
—are in the broad light of a conservatory, the glare only 
slightly tempered by thin silken blinds. Mme. Dela- 
croix-Garnier also has an eye for the luminous. She 
has placed her group of figures, a young couple and 
their infant, inthe checkered light and shade of a gar- 
den, ‘‘far from the madding crowd,” but not devoid 
of a little city vulgarity. 

One grows rather tired of praising Mr. Josef Bail’s 
technic; it is a pity he has so few strings to his bow. 
The two white-capped lads who are now dragging 
asunder acouple of bull terriers, intent on throttling 
each other, were blowing bubbles last year. The year 
before one of them was tasting the forbidden joys of a 
cigaret; the year before that, if my memory is to be 
trusted, they were both polishing brass pots—always in 
the self-same kitchen surroundings, which are never 
less thanadmirable. In his desire to add animation to 
the old scene he has not improved matters. 

So far as dogs go, I prefer Van de Meulan’s ‘‘Blanch- 
ette,”’ whose marriage is being duly performed bya sol- 
emn, four-footed mayor; seated on a chair with her 
affianced terrier by her side, she wears a most comical 
expression of canine modesty. This is of course a pic- 
ture sure to attract the common herd of visitors, while 
artists and connoisseurs take delight in the somewhat 
colorless landscapes of Harpignies and those of his pupil 
Paul Lecomte, in Quignon’s golden ‘‘ Rye Field,” or the 
crimson of his ‘‘Clover and Poppies,’’ in Tanzi’s 
‘* Pool,”’ inclosed in its curtain of alders, in Luigi Loir’s 
‘*Old Iron Market,’’ held in the Boulevard Lenoir, sel- 
dom trod by tourists, in Normann’s ‘‘ Midsummer Night 
at Lafaden,”’ which recalls so distinctly the characteris- 
tics of Norwegian scenery, and in Bonchard’s perspect- 
ive a Moscow street under the snow. 

But the ignorant as well as the learned in art mys- 
teries, and especially those who have a taste for guess- 
ing pictorial riddles, stop to contemplate and wonder 
over Jean Veber’s extraordinary picture. Its title is 
‘*L’ Homme aux Poupées,’”” which tells us very little. 
This is what you see: a low sofa on which lies 
the nude figure of a sleeping woman; at the extrem- 
ity of the settee, apparently unconscious of her pres- 
ence, sits a man in ordinary evening dress, white-faced, 
hollow-eyed, with his chin sunk between his shoulders, 
who is holding in his clenched hands a doll wearing a 
flowing robe and achaplet of bay. Dolls in different 
costumes lie scattered about, one, dressed as a saint, is 
prone on the floor, others, with distorted countenances, 
are strung up on a string at the back. Do they repre- 
sent the man’s good and evil thoughts, his virtues and 
vices, and is he clutching at his last straw—ambition ? 
And then how about the woman, his companion? Is she 
merely thrown in for the sake of exhibiting the artist’s 
cleverness, or by way of a special attraction? As a 
work of art the picture has manifold qualities; but its 
philosophieal meaning is, to say the least, obscure. 
Quite plain reading in comparison is a huge composition 
rejoicing in the comprehensive title of ‘‘ L’Humanité.”’ 
Pelez’s methods of execution are startling. He seeks 
for effect in wide patches of plain color and in the most 
glaring contrasts, while totally ignoring the rules of 
perspective and composition. The whole of the fore- 
ground is filled with figures; on the left a row of sordid 
beggars in monotonous brown rags, each with equally 
monotonous wo-begone expression; on the right a fat, 
contented dourgeois sits asleep in a chair, and near him 
stands the typical proletarian; and between the two 
groups a lady of elegant manner—the lady of the world, 
the demi-mondaine, the miss in her teens—a couple of 
self-important nurses in beribboned caps, and half a 
dozen over-dressed children. In the middle distance a 
green slab of lawn unbroken by a single shadow, masses 
of flaunting peonies, and a red ball flung up by one of 
the children. And against the background of shrubbery 
the pale shadow of Christ on the cross, with, to make 
the allegory complete, the skulking figure of the enemy 
of mankind half concealed in the lilac bushes. 

Paris, FRANCE. 





It is reported that the left arm of the German 
Emperor which, as every one knows, is shrunken and 
useless, has been ‘‘ skiagraphed”’ by the Réntgen rays. 

_ The experiment revealed the nature of the malforma- 
tion, and the result has been submitted to eminent sur- 
geons who believe, it is stated, that a simple operation 


may give partial if not complete use of the hand and 
arm. 
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Biblical Research. 
Archeological Discoveries in Africa. 


THE year’s work in the field of Egyptian excavations 
and research has been effectively carried on by M. de 
Morgan at Karnak, and by Professor Flinders Petrie at 
Thebes, where the foundations of a temple of Thothmes 
IV have been uncovered; while at Phile Captain Lyons 
has been excavating down to the foundations of the 
Temple of Isis as far as the granite rock on which the 
walls are built, the latter being carried at places as deep 
as twenty-one feet below the surface of the ground. 
The work done by Captain Lyons has been fruitful in 
results. He has cleared the site of the Temple of Au- 
gustus, reinstating the beautiful colonnade in something 
of its former grandeur, and has rebuilt a ruined temple 


- begun by Ptolemy IV and finished by Tiberius. He has 


uncovered several notable inscriptions which throw light 
upon the history of Phile in the late Roman or Byzan- 
tine period, and has besides discovered a granite stele, 
which bears the representation of an armed horseman 
trampling on a fallen enemy, while below is a trilingual 
inscription in hieroglyphs, Latin and Greek. The hier- 
oglyphic text is dated in the first yearof Augustus. The 
inscription possesses decided hiStorical importance, as it 
relates to ‘‘the Roman citizen C. Cornelius Gallus, the 
first prefect of Alexandria and Egypt,” who led ‘‘the 
Roman army beyond the cataract of Abaton, into a re- 
gion never before visited by the Roman army or the 
kings of Egypt.’’ A. H. Sayce refers to this stele asa 
find of great importance and value. 

In looking at the work accomplished in Egypt during 
the past season our strongest interest is of necessity 
aroused by the unique and magnificent funerary temple 
of Deir el Bahari. The building has been now entirely 
cleared of all rubbish, and during the work many frag- 
ments of the renowned Punt sculptures weré brought to 
light, representing not only the genuine Puntites with 
their acquiline features, pointed beards and long hair, 
but also brown and black Negroes, a fact showing that 
the African population was not homogeneous. As.is 
known the temple of Deir el Bahari is unique both in 
general plan and in details of construction. It is the 
only example we have of a temple built on a succession 
of platforms rising one above another. Many interest- 
ing conjectures can be advanced touching the use of 
the various portions of the building. It has been 
proved by the results of the excavations that the lowest 
platform was used as the garden or orchard of the tem- 
ple. Whether the central and most extensive platform 
corresponded to the great colonnaded courts of the tem- 
ples of the Pharaohs and the Ptolemies, and whether 
the four chambers opening upon this central platform 
were used as storerooms for incense and sacred oils, or 
were reserved for the cult of special divinities, are 
questions still in the domain of supposition. Yet they 
are unsolved problems of absorbing interest to the 
student. The temple of Deir el Bahari is the oldest of 
all the funerary temples in the so-called Memnonia of 
Thebes and was built on the site of a necropolis of the 
eleventh dynasty; it possesses, moreover, similarities to 
the architecture of Greek temples, and is distinctly dif- 
ferent from the massive and colossal style which pre- 
vailed in Egypt. Its delicate decorations, its sculptures 
which are acknowledged to be the most beautiful of any 
existing Egyptian temple, representing the rites of the 
ancient religion, scenes of adventure, royal processions 
and court pageantry, form an ensemble of wonderful 
beauty and elegance. 

Among the new discoveries of interest which have 
been made in Egypt is an inscription of the time of 
Cheops, found in the island of Elephantine by A. H. 
Sayce. This is the first monument, belonging to so old 
a dynasty as the fourth, which has as yet been discovered 
in the extreme south of Egypt; and the inscription was, 
doubtless, engraved before the building of the city of 
Elephantine, or at least before the city was surrounded 
bya wall. It is coeval with Cheops, the builder of the 
great pyramid of Gizeh, and was brought to light dur- 
ing work carried on among the mounds of the old city, 
which stood at the southern end ofthe island. It relates 
to Khufu-ankh, whose granite sarcophagus is preserved 
at the Cairo Museum, and shows a drawing of Khufu- 
ankh and of his boat,as wellas the name of the king 
and the mention of one divinity—Anubis. 

A discovery of interest has been made at Alexandria 
by Dr. Botti, Director of the Alexandrian Museum, who 
has been carrying on excavations in the vicinity of 
Pompey’s Pillar—excavations which have had for result 
the bringing to light of the Serapeion, the repository of 
the last of the great libraries of Alexandria. The ora- 
tor Aphthonios, who visited Alexandria about the year 
315 of our era, provides us with the material for a men- 
tal reconstruction of the acropolis and the Serapeion, as 
also do certain medieval Arabic writers, and these de- 
scriptions enable us to form an idea of the splendor of 
the original buildings, of which Dr. Botti has discovered 
some of the ruins. 

Dr. Carl Peters has been led by the study of docu- 
ments, which have of late fallen under his attention, to 
a conclusion which will interest students of Bible his- 
tory. It refers to the site of the district of Ophir, which 
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the Scriptures mention as rich in gold, precious stones 
and ivory, and from which the ships of King Solomen 
and of the King of Tyre sailed away laden with treas- 
ures. It would now appear that the Ophir of the Old 
Testament lay in South Africa instead of in India, as 
had been hitherto supposed. This opinion is based by 
Dr. Peters upon the discovery which he has made of a 
historic atlas, published nearly two hundred years ago, 
at Amsterdam, which gives evidence of a wider knowl- 
edge of Africa than we have ourselves possessed until 
the most recent discoveries have thrown ampler light 
upon the Zambesi country and the ancient dominions of 
Mons-Mueni of Sinbacé. 

A discovery which bears great interest in connection 
with the history of the Christian Church in Africa has 
been made by Pére Delattre. It is known that Christian 
sepulchral chapels existed at Carthage from the earliest 
times, mention being made of them in the third century. 
Similar chapels decorated with Christian paintings were 
scattered along the African coast, and the French trav- 
eler Pacho called attention to a number at Cyrene. 
Pére Delattre has now brought to light one of these sub- 
terranean chapels while digging a trench on the south 
side of the hill of Saint Louis at Carthage. The chapel 
is reached by a corridor, and is composed of a chamber 
with a groined vault; the wall is decorated with a fresco 
which recalls in every particular the paintings of the 
catacombs, and which gives indications of being Roman 
rather than Byzantine. Unfortunately it is much in- 
jured, and the figures can be distinguished with diffi- 
culty. Enough still remains, however, to show that the 
painting is composed of three principal figures and two 
accessory figures. Whether the central figure, which is 
nimbed and extends the right hand in the act of bene- 
diction, represents the Christ or a saint, possibly Saint 
Cyprian, is a question open to discussion. 





Sanitary. 





Wuat is it in a rusty nail that makes it almost in- 
variably form a part of the history of every case of 
locked jaw? Generally we fancy the rusty nail will 
have become rusty /rom lying on the ground, and the 
bacillus that causes the disease in many cases may 
have been lurking in adhesive mud or dust. Within the 
past two months a stalwart workman, in a shop devoted 
to the production of steam-heating apparatus and re- 
lated articles, the floor of which is always dusty, step- 
ped on a nail, lying on the floor, or protruding from 
something in such a way as to penetrate the shoe and 
the foot. The wound was so slight that he didn’t think 
it worth much attention, kept about, and on the oc- 
casion of a fireman’s muster in the town he walked 
about considerably, and soon after the wound was 
much aggravated, and symptoms of tetanus, locked jaw, 
setin. After a few days of terrible agony the man 
died. In the summer ot 1894 a lad in New York stepped 
on a spike protruding upward from an old fence, it was 
rusty and dirty. He stayedin his home three days, 
till symptoms of tetanus developed, when he was taken 
to the Presbyterian Hospital. There, naturally, the 
young men who have been trained in the bacteriological 
laboratories of New York City were all alive and alert, 
they took material from the hole in his shoe 
and from the wound in his foot, and -found the 
bacillus of tetanus in each. The serum from 
which so much had been hoped was _ injected 
with no effect, and was voted a failure. He suffered 
acute pain fromthe muscular spasms, which was re- 
lieved by morphine; for a long time, six weeks, he 
could take no solid food. All the time he had the best 
of nursing, and at last the closed jaws began to relax, so 
that he could take solid food, and at theend of ten 
weeks he was discharged cured; and the moral of this 
case would seem to be to neglect not for a day the punc- 
ture of a rusty nail. There have come well-authenti- 
cated accounts from the Pasteur Institute, in Paris, of 
cures effected by the tetanin or the anti-toxin of locked- 
jaw, and that people may know what has been done 
here, we condense an account of the recovery of a man 
under the use of the tetanin. He belonged in Amster- 
dam, N. Y., and from a kerosene lamp his clothes took 
fire, so.that his entire left side and arm had deep burns, 
some of them laying bare the bone. When the doctor 
arrived he found that the old-fashioned remedy, potato 
poultice, had been applied. He remarks ‘‘ that scraped 
raw potatoes, fresh fromthe cellar, were an excellent 
habitation for the bacillus.” It always seems that 
‘rusty’ or “dirty” can be truly added tothe nail or 
tack that does the mischief. The case seemed to be 
prospering, till the seventeenth day, when the jaw be- 
gan to be stiff. Dr. Zimmerman sent at once to Dr. 
Gibier, of New York, for the anti-toxin of this disease. 
It was forwarded; but Dr. Gibier said that he had never 
cured a man with it, but he had several horses. Mean- 
while, all possible remedies were used, but apparently 
without effect. At the time the antitoxin arrived— 
twenty-one days after the accidentthe muscles of res- 
piration had become so rigid that the patient was hard- 
ly able to breathe, and nearly all the muscles were in 
a constant state of spasm. Altho anodynes had been 
freely given to control pain, they ceased to have any 
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effect, and, asa last chance, the antitoxin was used. A 
careful account follows of the several administrations 
of the remedy, till, on the fourth day, the spasms re- 
laxed, and he became so comfortable that its further use 
was discontinued, and the wounds are healing kindly. 
In looking over the European Record, there are six or 
seven cases that have been cured by this remedy; and 
it is a comfort to know that a pure and warranted article 
of antitoxin can be obtained, with little loss of time, 
here. 


....As bearing on the question of the inheritance of 
injuries, or of sports or monstrosities, and their elimina- 
tion by artificial breeding, the following statistics are of 
interest. They refer to the progeny of a female Manx 
cat and an ordinary tom cat. The successive litters 
consisted of three on each occasion, says Mature, and 
the distribution of tails is shown in the table: 


Notails. Half tails. Full tails. 
Pe NOE ios coe ccsicesenys- 3 o te) 
i >  ibepelapesdtugewens 2 I o 
BE: > cosy eepénanousent I 2 o 
See”. © LL scewepsancasedaee o 2 I 
Be: FT civespesienscwens o I 2 
I PS Sc seebietiessenes o o 3 


As will be seen there was a gradual elimination of the 
tailless condition characteristic of the Manx cats. With 
little doubt physical and moral defects are or can be thus 
eliminated by fortunate marriages and careful breeding 
in the case of our cultivated vegetables and animals. 


....Miss Bogolubska, a Russian woman, obtained a 
medical education in comntries outside her own. She 
returned to Russia after graduating from the Univer- 
sity of Berne, but was not allowed to practice as a 
physician. But sick people she would care for, and set 
to work asa nurse. She had been born in a mining vil- 
lage and understood the common people. She had 
worked eight years, when, in the cholera of 1892, she 
was allowed to labor among the cholera-stricken peas- 
ants. Her labors afforded such an object lesson that the 
Czar allowed her to take the Russian degree,which only 
not gives her the right to practice in any part of the 
Kingdom, but a medical school for women, which is 
thronged with applicants, has been reopened, after hav- 
ing been closed for political reasons, largely through 
this example. 


.... Twenty-five thousand persons were attacked with 
cholera in Japan the last summer, and 64 per cent. died. 





Science. 





AN interesting discovery has been made by a Cal- 
ifornia botanist, W. A. Setchell, that seaweeds can prop- 
agate themselves from sections of an older plant, as is 
the case with flowering plants. He finds that in many 
other respeets they have characters in common with the 
higher orders of vegetation that they have not hereto- 
fore been known to possess. Some have rhizomes, 
creeping inthe mud, from which fronds are thrown up, 
as in the manner of some ferns. He mentions one of 
the ribbon weeds, Laminaria Sinclairii, especially, as 
having a rhizome of that character. Other species, as, 
for instance, Laurencia virgata, throw out tendril-like 
structures from the apices of the fronds which coil 
around other seaweeds precisely as some flowering 
plants do; and, after thus attaching themselves, a sev- 
erance from the old plant occurs, and a new center of 
growth starts from the point of attachment. The facts 
are regarded as of novel interest to students in vege- 
table biology. 


...-It is well known that the kea, or mountain par- 
rot, of New Zealand, has become notorious from its 
change of habit, from living on insects, fruit and ber- 
ries, to attacking living sheep, being reported to have 
developed this carnivorous habit within the last thirty 
years. It appears, however, from further first-hand 
observations by T. White, that the kea lives high up on 
the mountains a long distance above the forest-line, 
where there are no berries or fruit, and only lichens and 
a few insects occur. Still, the kea tears open the bodies 
of sheep; and tho it may not disembowel them to get at 
and devour their kidneys, as commonly reputed, it is 
now thought that it does this for the sake of the blood 
of its victim. Mr. White states that the reason why 
this bird so frequently pierces the body of a sheep in the 
region of the kidneys is due to the position it takes on 
the back ofits victim to maintain a strong hold. ‘Sheep 
with long wool are more frequently attacked than those 
with short wool. 


....In an article in Zhe American Naturalist on the 
distribution of the fresh-water mussels (Unionide) of 
North America, Mr.C. T. Simpson states that the entire 
Mississippi drainage area is peopled by a peculiar as- 
semblage of these shell fish. The species are exceed- 
ingly numerous, many of them attaining a great size, 
or becoming solid at maturity. The shells of a large 


number are knobbed, pustulated or folded, or eared and 
more richly colored outside and inside than those of 
any other region ‘of the earth. On the other hand, 
the Atlantic drainage area, including a considerable 
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part of the St. Lawrence Valley, is occupied by a very 
different assemblage. The species are moderate in 
size, of the ordinary oval or oblong oval shape, of light 
structure and plainly colored in nacre and epidermis. 
....In his observations on instinct in some of the 
lower vertebrates Dr. Dean shows that the young 
of the mud fish (Amia calva) attach themselves, 
when newly hatched, to the water plants at the 
bottom of the nest which the male amia_ has 
built. They remain thus attached until the yolk sac 
is absorbed. As soonas they are fitted to get food they 
flock together in a dense school following the male. 
When hatched in anaquarium they act inthe same way. 


Education. 


IN its recent action modifying the conditions upon 
which American students may be admitted to university 
privileges in France the ‘‘ Superior Council of Public 
Instruction’’ has been greatly influenced by German 
precedents. In Germany an American is allowed to 
matriculate and qualify for a degree upon the presenta- 
tion of a bachelor’s diploma from some reputable insti- 
tution of learning in the United States, and throughout 
his course is at liberty to select the studies he may de- 
sire to pursue. He is free from examination, except 
when he chooses to apply for a degree, preparatory to 
which it is incumbent on him to submit a satisfactory 
thesis upon some subjects of original research in which 
he has been personally engaged. In fact, the only for- 
malities required of the candidate for academic honors 
are credentials certifying to the proficiency of his early 
schooling, a certain minimum time spent at the univer- 
sities of Germany, and a severe test of his abilities at 
the termination of his course. These are substantially 
the conditions upon which the French faculties of science 
have been opened to our students. The French system, 
however, possesses one distinct advantage over that of 
Germany. In the latter country the student must pre- 
sent his thesis before he is admitted to examination for 
the doctor’s degree; and if he fails to present a satisfac- 
tory dissertation he is without either degree or diploma. 


In France, however, the examinations precede the 


presentation of the thesis, and the student receives in- 
dependent credits for every portion of his work. If he 
acquits himself in one branch only, he has his certificate, 
three of which, give him the coveted dicence-ds-science. If 
interrupted in his work before securing a degree he may 
withdraw with honorable credentials, for at least that 
portion of his work which he has accomplished. 


....By the death of Jules Simon, France loses one of 
the most notable leaders of the Republic. Distinguished 
alike in the literary and political world, he has left his 
impress at once on the ideals and the policies of modern 
France. He succeeded Cousin in the chair of philoso- 
phy at the Sorbonne, and, like his predecessor, brought 
philosophical principles to bear-wpon the affairs of State, 
and particularly upon the problems of education. He 
held the portfolio of public instruction in the govern- 
ment of national defense and also in the cabinet of con- 
ciliation, under the presidency of Thiers, or from Sep- 
tember 4th, 1870to May 18th, 1873. During this time 
he gave the first impulse to reform measures which at 
length, and largely through his persistent efforts, have 
been brought to successful issue; particularly should 
be noted the transformation of the superior council of 
education, from a purely official to a professional 
body, and the infusion of freer life and more inspiring 
methods into the State Secondary schools. He was 
Premier in 1877, and life Senator from December 16th, 
1875. It was a tradition in literary circles that he was 
the original of the avenging brother immortalized by 
Dumas in the ‘‘ Corsican Brothers.” 


....From the press of Leland Stanford has just issued 
the first number of Studies in Education, a monthly jour- 
nal, to be devoted to the problems of childhood. The 
name of Earl Barnes as editor is a guaranty of the exact 
and scholarly character of the studies that will be 
brought out through its columns. 


....The Harvard Scientific School has established a 
department in which teachers may study for a degree, 
and receive special training for teaching scientific sub- 
jects. This affords a favorable opportunity for those 
already in the profession of teaching, and many are tak- 
ing advantage of the opportunity. 


COLLEGE COMMENCEMENTS. 

Columbia College—Commencement June roth. Gradu- 
ates, B.A., 57; LL.B., 54; M.D., 132; Engineers (Min- 
ing, Civil, Electrical, Metalurgical), 37; Ph.B. (Archi- 
tecture and Chemistry), 21; M.A., 55; Ph.D., 10. 

Princeton University—Commencement June roth. Grad- 
uates, A.B., 229; Ph.D., 3; A.M., 17; Sc.D., 2; Se.M., 
Honorary degrees: A.M., John B. Jackson, of United 
States Naval Academy; L.H.D, Geo. W. Sheldon, Lon- 
don; LL.D., Gov. J. W. Griggs. 

Vassar College—Commencement June toth. Gradu- 
ates, A.B., 118; A.M., 7. 

Swarthmore College—Commencement June oth. Grad- 
uates, A.B., 14; Litt.B., 12; Sc.B., 15. 

Franklin and Marshall College—Commencement June 
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1oth. Honorary degrees: D.D., R. H. Deatrick, New. 
port Penn.; S. Reid Breidenbaugh, Reading, Penn.; 
Henry C. Swentzel, Brooklyn, N. Y.; LL.D., the 
Rev. J. Watts Depeyster, of Tivoli, Penn. 

University of Pennsylvania—Commencement June oth. 
Graduates, A.B., 17; B.Sc., 22; B.Ph., 8; B.Sc., 28: 
B.Mus., 1; Engineers, 15; LL.B., A.M., 10; M.Sc., 1; 
Ph.D., 19. Honorary degrees: D.D., Lewis F. Benson, 
Robert Graham; LL.D., Prof. Charles J. Stillé, the Hon. 
Martin R. Thayer, Prof. J. Peter Lesley. 

Maryville College, Tenn.—Commencement June 2d. 
Graduates, A.B., 7; two of them colored. 

Boston University—Commencement June roth. Grad- 
uates, A.B., 92; LL.B., 80; M.D., 35; B.D., 38. The 
largest number of graduates in the history of the uni- 
versity. 

Lincoln University, Chester Co., Penn.—Commenc:- 
ment June 2d. Graduates, A.B., 21. This is the old- 
est college for Negroes in the country, having becn 
chartered in 1854. 

Hanover College, Ind.—Commencement June oth. 
Honorary degrees: D.D., R. V. Hunter, Terre Haute, 


Ind.; A. N. Keigwin, Wilmington, Del.; Preston 
McKinney, Phenix, Ariz. 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, Penn.—Commencement 


June roth. Graduates, A.B., 22; B.S.C., 18. Honorary 
Degrees: D.D., M. K. Foster, Williamsport, Penn.; 
Henry M. Crydenwise, James C. Nicholson. LL.D., 
Horatio King, Washington, D. C.; W.]. Holland, Pres- 
ident of Western University of Pennsylvania. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology.—Commencement 
June oth. Graduates, B.S.C, 188, divided between civil, 
mechanical, mining and electrical engineering, archi- 
tecture and chemistry. 


Personals. 


THE latest healer upon the scene is Bradley New- 
ell, of Vermont. Unlike his recent predecessors, Schlat- 
ter and Mile. Couédon, he bids fair to become a modern 
Monte Christo, for, seeing the lucrative possibilities in 
his calling, he has charged a sufficient fee to enable him 
since last January to realize $25,000 from persons he has 
treated. It has been computed that his income this year 
will be many thousand dollars larger than President 
Cleveland’s. Moreover, the man has himself changed 
with his improved financial situation, for now his badly 
fitting clothes and long and unkempt beard have been 
transformed into a tailor-made suit and well-trimmed 
whiskers. He is over six feet high. His hair is jet 
black, and his face is lighted by large, lustrous black 
eyes. He is remarkably illiterate, and still uses the 
vernacular ofthe retired Vermont communities. Before 
the ‘‘call” came to him he was a village blacksmith; 
but success in curing his wife’s headaches, and many 
of his neighbors’ ills, capped with a description of his 
work by a local newspaper, all combined to herald him 
as the Vermont Schlatter. He left his forge and treated 
three thousand cases before he began to receive a regu- 
lar fee. Now, however, he has a regular business man- 
ager, a gentleman from his State, farmerly ‘‘ connected” 
with several colleges. Jacksonville, Vt., the home of 
Newell before his fame, is rot only celebrated for this 
healer, but has also produced no less a celebrity than 
Brigham Young. We may add in passing that since the 
fame of Newell a small horde of healers have sprung 
up; George Clark, of Halifax, who has been in the 
Vermont Legislature and there gained the title of the 
‘* great objector,” is now healing; Albert Larrabee, ‘‘a 
bumptious youth,” of the same town, and Manley Raw- 
son, of Jamaica, another near-by town, also claim to have 
the art of healing at their fingers’ end. In fact, the 
woods of Southern Vermont are getting full of them; but 
Newell is the only one who is becoming rich. 





....Madame Clara Schumann, wife of the famous 
composer and herself a renowned pianist, has just died 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main. She was the daughter of 
Frederick Wieck, who was a distinguished teacher of 
music, and she naturally inherited a great daal of her 
father’s genius. Her first public appearance as a per- 
former on the piano was at Leipzig when she was only 
nine years of age. She married Schunann when she 
was twenty-one, and her married life was a singularly 
happy one, clouded only by the uncertain health and 
mental disease of her husband. She visited most of 
the foreign courts of Europe as a virtuoso; but she 
never came to America. Madame Schumann was 2 
woman of rare personal charm and exalted character. 
She has always been widely loved in Germany and Eng- 
land, and some years ago a considerable amount of 
money was raised for her by her friends when a pros- 
pect arose of her being disabled by sickness. The 
compositions of the first half of her life were imbued 
with her characteristic earnestness, but later her hus- 
band’s influence can be discerned. She has always 
taken her place in the front rank among pianists; but 
her playing has been best known for its great warmth of 
feeling and poetic appreciation of the beautiful. She 
was a remarkable interpreter of Chopin. Her death 
removes one of the last remaining links with that bril- 
liant musical period which made the middle of this cen- 
turv remarkable. 
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Tue work of the National Repulican Convention at 
St. Louis will be known to most of the country before 
this number of THE INDEPENDENT reaches its readers. 
Itappears certain at this time that before the close of 
the convention Mr. McKinley will be nominated, proba- 
bly on the first ballot. There is no certain indication as 
to who will be chosen for the Vice Presidential position. 
Mr. Garrett A. Hobart, of New Jersey, a member of the 
National Committee, and the Hon. Henry Clay Evans,of 
Tennessee, late candidate for Governor of that State,were 
prominent in the canvass. It was announced on behalf 
of Speaker Reed that he would under no circumstances 
be a candidate for the position, and Governor Morton 
sentatelegram to Dr. Depew which indicated that he 
was a candidate only for first place. The action of Jo- 
seph H. Manley, of Maine, understood to be the close 
political friend of Mr. Reed, in declaring that Mr. 
McKinley would be nominated, was regarded as an act 
of political treachery toward Mr. Reed, whose friends 
announce their intention of keeping him in the field 
until the last. The canvass among the delegates in St. 
Louis on the money plank indicated that the gold stand- 
ard would certainly be asserted, either directly or indi- 
rectly. All the Eastern delegates were determined 
that the word gold should be inserted so that there 
could be no possible misunderstanding. Many of the 
Western delegates who are favorable to the gold stand- 
ard objected to the use of the word on the ground that 
it was unnecessary and that it might injure the party 
ticket in the silver States. The National Committee 
heard and decided a large number of cases of contesting 
delegates. There were notices of contests involving 156 
seats, of which 128 were of Southern States, 12 of New 
York, and 6 of Delaware. Inthe last case there were 
two sets of delegates, one with Mr. Addicks, late candi- 
date for Senator of the United States, at its head, and 
another set with ex-Senator Higgins as its leader. The 
committee did not decide this contest, but referred it to 
the convention itself. Inthe New York contests several 
anti-Platt men were seated, and in one case there wasa 
compromise, all four men from one district being ad- 
mitted with half a vote each. 





Last week Maryland, Minnesota and Connecticut 
elected delegates to the National Democratic Convention 
at Chicago. At the close of the previous week the free 
silver delegates had a majority of about 70. That ma- 
jority was reduced by the elections of the past week. 
The Connecticut platform declared strongly against free 
silver and for the gold standard. The Maryland Con- 
vention also adopted a resolution demanding the mainte- 
nance of the existing gold standard of value, Senator 
Gorman taking strong ground in favor of this position. 
The Minnesota Democrats declared ‘‘unqualifiedly in 
favor of the present gold standard of value.” These 
States add forty-six delegates to the sound money party, 
thus reducing the majority for free silver of the dele- 
gates so far elected by more than one-half. 





THE text of the convention between the United States 
and Great Britain, which was signed week before last, 
has been published. The preamble recites the history of 
the arbitration and the findings of the Paris Tribunal in 
favor of Great Britain; and then follow nine articles, 
which provide in brief that all claims arising under the 
award at Paris and also certain additional claims shall 
be referred to two commissioners, one of whom shall be 
appointed by the President of the United States and the 
other by the British Crown, each commissioner to ‘‘ be 
learned in the law’’; that the commission shall meet in 
Victoria, also in San Francisco, if either commissioner 
shall so request; that the commissioners shall hear and 
examine witnesses; that if they fail toagree in any case 
they shall transmit to each Government a joint report 
stating the points on which they differ; that such points 
of difference shall be referred to an umpire, to be ap- 
pointed by the two Governments jointly for final adjust- 
ment; and, finally, that the amount awarded to Great 
Britain by the Commission shall be paid by the United 
States within six months after the decision has been 
rendered. The reason for the appointment of this com- 
mission is that the Paris Tribunal decided simply onthe 
principles involved and did not award any sum of money 
to Great Britain; and that an agreement as to the 
amount of damages was not reached between our Gov- 
ernment and the Government of Great Britain; therefore 
the only way of ascertaining the amount of the damages 
involved was by a reference to a commission. 





THE National Conference of Charities and Corrections 


was held last week at Grand Rapids, Mich. There was 


a larger attendance than ever before, the total being 
about 500. These annual conferences have now arisen 
to national and even international importance. Many 
questions, however, of a purely theoretical and social 
nature were discussed in addition to those connected 
with charities and correction, so that the title has now 
become a misnomer. Reports were read dealing with 
State juvenile reformatories, charity organizations, 
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chronic insane poor, soldiers’ and sailors’ homes, child 
saving, care of the feeble-minded, the merit (civil serv- 
ice) system in public institutions, scientific study of 
social problems, municipal and county charities and so- 


cial settlements. On the whole, this conference seems © 


to have been most notable for its discussion on the sub- 
ject of improving the methods of individual workers 
and educating their sympathies, tho it may not have as 
much direct influence on legislation as some previous 
ones. 





NOTHING in foreign affairs was more significant the 
past week than the discussions and doings of the Con- 
gress of Chambers of Commerce, which met in London. 
All Chambers of Commerce throughout the British Em- 
pire were represented, and the third Congress of this 
kind must have a large influence on the future of British 
intercolonial relations. Mr. Chamberlain, Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, opened the Congress with a 
speech in which he declared that the great object was 
to secure the commercial union of the Empire. So far 
there had been a deadlock. The proposals of the Brit- 
ish free-traders had been rejected by the Colonies, and 
the proposals of the colonial protectionists had been 
rejected by Great Britain. Athird course must, there- 
fore, be taken, and there must be mutual concessions. 
He suggested that something like a zollverein might be 
adopted, which should provide for the freest exchange 
of commodities within the Empire, consistent with suffi- 
cient revenues for local government, each kingdom, 
province or colony, being left free to make its own ar- 
rangements as to duties on foreign goods. This was in 
substance the proposal of the Toronto Board of Trade. 
The Canadian delegates subsequently proposed a modi- 
fication declaring for preferential treatment among the 
various parts of the Empire, and suggesting that there 
be a conference on the general proposal. Finally a res- 
olution was unanimously adopted suggesting to the 
Government of Great Britain that if the colonies asked 
for ita conference should be held to formulate a plan 
for closer commercial union. In the discussion the Ca- 
nadian delegates said free trade was not possible in 
Canada so long as the United States maintains the pro- 
tective policy. Some of the British press fear that the 
proposal, if it comes to anything, will result in foisting 
protection upon the Empire under the guisg of imperial 
federation. Other resolutions were adopted in favor of 
codifying British commercial law, of uniform laws as to 
bills of exchange,of a cable between Canada and Austra- 
lia, of postaland telegraph routes, and a reduction of 


Two incidents of the past week serve to show that 
some Canadians entertain an unfriendly feeling for the 
United States. The first was the criticism excited by 
the proposal of Toronto University to give the degree 
of LL.D. to Prof. Goldwin Smith. The chief objection 
was that he had misrepresented the feeling in Canada as 
to annexation withthe United States. One of the mem- 
bers of the board of the university threatened to resign 
if the degree were given. Professor Smith prevented a 
rupture by refusing to accept a degree given under such 
circumstances. Thesecond occurrence was in the Con- 
gress of Chambers of Commerce, in connection with a 
resolution in favor of arbitration, as follows: 

‘That in the opinion of this Congress the present gigan- 

tic expenditure on military preparations imposes an intoler- 
able burden on national revenues and an immense addition 
to human labor; that the settlement of international differ- 
ences by force of arms is barbarous and unworthy of civil- 
ized nations, and that differences or disputes arising be- 
tween different Governments which cannot be adjusted by 
diplomatic agency should, as far.as possible, be referred to 
arbitration.” 
On motion of one of the Canadian delegates all but the 
clause beginning ‘‘ That differences or disputes,” was 
stricken out and the words added, ‘‘ whenever enforce- 
able.” Two of the Canadians criticised the United 
States severely in the matter of the Alabama claims, be- 
cause a portion of the money paid over by Great Britain 
to the. United States was still undistributed, and be- 
cause there had been so much delay in settling the Ber- 
ing Sea claims. 





Tue Hungarian millenial celebrations have been con- 
tinued, culminating on June 8th, in the formal opening 
of the new Houses of Parliament at Budapest. Some 
visitors who had been at Moscow describe the scene as 
eclipsing the festivities there. The famous Hungarian 
families, the Esterhazys, Andrassys, and Karolyis, and 
others, vied with each other in gorgeous pomp, and the 
carriage in which rode Cardinal Vaszary, the Primate 
of Hungary, rivaled that of the Czar. The city was 
profusely decorated, and the procession, in which were 
the Austro-Hungarian Ministers, the members of both 
Houses of Parliament, magnates, delegates and other 
officials, escorted by large bodies of troops, was two 
hours in passing the castle, where it presented the hom- 
age of the nation to the King. Then came the opening 
of the Parliament and afterward a reception of the 
Lower House of the Diet at the Palace. 
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WuiLe Austria-Hungary is seeking to emphasize its 
unity, attention is being drawn to the diversity in Ger- 
many. It appears that at a dinner given in Moscow to 
Prince Henry, of Prussia, brother of Emperor William, 
and the other princes, these latter were alluded to by 
the chairman as in Prince Hepry’s suite. This roused 
the ire of Prince Ludwig, of Bavaria, who arose and 
said that they were allies of Germany, not vassals. 
Prince Henry was so incensed that he got up and left 
the hall. This has been followed by explanations, 
Prince Ludwig taking the initiative in a letter to the 
Emperor. Apparently the Emperor has taken his side, 
perhaps influenced in a degree by his well-known dislike 
for Prince Henry; for the latter left for Kiel immediate- 
ly on his return from Moscow, and there is no published 
defense of him. Prince Hohenlohe, son of the imperial 
Chancellor, has also aroused considerable attention by a 
sharp attack on the Government’s Trade bill, denounc- 
ing a portion of it as meddling with people’s private 
affairs, and declaring that the tendency to restrict per- 
sonal liberty is the malady of the day in Germany. 





INTEREST in Africa again centers in the Nile Valley. 
The defeat of the Dervishes at Firket was followed by 
the advance of the Egyptian Army to Suarda, the largest 
camp of the Khalifa, on the left (west) bank of the Nile, 
except Dongola, The place was found to be deserted, 
and large quantities of stores and a number of camels 
were taken. The excellent behavior of the Egyptian 
troops showing that the drill of the past ten years has 
had good results, and the apparent disorganization of the 
dervishes give force to the statement made by Lord 
Salisbury, in response to a question from Lord Rosebery, 
that the Government had long been aware that the ques- 
tion of the reconquest of the Sidan must come up. The 
present expedition was occasioned by the fact that Os- 
man Digna was threatening Kassala, and thus the entire 
section between the Nile and the Red Sea; for the pres- 
ent the objective point is Dongola, but that once reached 
the road will be opened to Khartiim. The decision of 
the mixed tribunal against the use of Egyptian funds 
for the expedition is not accepted by the two Govern- 
ments on the ground that the tribunal has no jurisdic- 
tion but an appeal has been made, and meanwhile the 
English Government is considering the question of finan- 
cial assistance to the Egyptian Government in the mat- 
ter. Thecourt martial has found General Baratieri not 
responsible for the defeat at Adowa, which decision 
will undoubtedly give new force to the criticisms 
against the home administration and strengthen the 
party opposed to further colonial extension in that direc- 
tion. In South Africa there is more of quiet. The four 
leaders have been released; three have paid their fines 
of $125,000 each, and are permitted to remain in the coun- 
try on pledges of abstaining from political interference. 
Col. Francis Rhodes, however, refused to sign this 
pledge and has been banished. President Kriiger has 
taken the opportunity to make a sharp comment on Sir 
Cecil Rhodes as the man who enticed the others to go 
on and kept clear himself. Dr. Jameson has been com- 
mitted for trial in London. His lawyer states that he 
desires to take the whole responsibility, holding that his 
companions had acted under his orders. 





To all outward appearance the European Powers seem 
determined to preserve peace in the Levant. Under ar- 
rangement with his associates the German Ambassador 
has given the Sultan positive warning that he will lose 
their good-will by permitting the continuance of atroci- 
ties in Crete. This was followed by an interview in 
which the Austrian Ambassador emphasized the same 
fact. More significant, perhaps, is the information that 
Russia has urged the Bulgarian Government to stop at 
any cost the armed bands raised in Bulgaria by the 
Macedonian Committee, and has also urged Greece to 
desist from sending men and arms into Crete. The full 
significance of the former is understood from the report 
that Austria has intimated to the Porte that her posses- 
sion of Bosnia makes her a Balkan State, and that she 
may be compelled to enter Macedonia herself in 
order to keep the peace. There seems to be 
no great change in Crete itself, but the Cre- 
tan Reform Committee at Athens have formulated 
demands for economic independence, and a Gov- 
ernor of their own choosing, under guaranty of five 
years’ term of office. There are continued reports of 
disturbances inand near Constantinople. The Sultan’s ill- 
health occasions much anxiety. There are reports 
of another severe battle in Cuba in which the insur- 
gents were driven back; but no confirmation of this re- 
sult. General Lee has secured the release of Mr. 
Dawly, correspondent for Harper's Weekly. —It is 
reported from London that an agreement has been en- 
tered into between Japan and Russia for a sort of joint 
protectorate in Korea, each Power keeping a small body 
of troops in Seoul. A treaty has been arranged 
between this country and Mexico for the prevention of 
border troubles. 
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Sermons of the Season. 


BACCALAUREATE SERMONS have not fallen out of the 
program of college commencements. Student ora- 
tions, which used to be the most attractive feature of 
these June festivals, are but a memory in some of the 
institutions; but the sermon to the graduates holds its 
place, and it isan important place, for our colleges aré 
Christian colleges, not atheistic or even agnostic. It 
is among the last words which the President has the 
opportunity of saying to the young men and women 
who have been under his care for four years; and if he 
is a serious-minded Christian President, as he is in 
nearly every case, he must be anxious to deepen and 
fix the impression which he has, in his relations with 
them, ever sought to make. 

Those who go out from our colleges in the last dec- 
ade of the nineteenth century, will take high and re- 
ponsible positions in State, Church and society in the 
early decades of the twentieth century. They will 
come to the front in the professions, in business and 
in other influential callings, and will, if our éxpec- 
tations of them are not disappointed, help to make 
the morals of the coming age, and give higher and 
firmer tone to its civilization. If they should fail in 
this, the time and money spent upon their education 
will have been worse than wasted. We do not believe 
that they wiil fail, for the moral and religious influences 
which have been around them and upon them in their 
college course must have made an indellible impres- 
sion upon their sensitive minds; and they have been 
poorly taught, indeed, if they have not learned that 
no success in business or professional pursuits can 
compensate for failure to understand and rightly 
direct the purpose of life, so as to make life not only 
harmless but helpful. No-one needs more than the 
college graduate to look out upon the unknown world 
before him with a clear sense of his responsibility to 
his Maker and of his duty to follow and love his 
Savior. 

The commencement sermons which we have seen 
are admirably adapted to fasten upon the young men 
and women going out from college halls the convic- 
tion that it is their highest duty to strive to make the 
world brighter and better, braver and more hopeful, 
more humane and more conformable to the divine 
standard. One of these sermons takes as its text the 
words of Christ, ‘‘ Follow me,’’ begins with the dec- 
laration that personality is greater than thought or 
deed, and proceeds to show how a worthy personality 
is to be developed by fixing the thought on the great 
personality of Christ; by studying the book of God’s 
revelation, and by getting into the right relation to hu- 
manity. It concludes by inculcating the supreme 
importance of love: 

‘* If you will look ont upon humanity as a ship, beat- 
ing itself against the crags and tearing itself to pieces 
by the waves—yet love it, save it! Never never stand 
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on the sands and curse the happy, despising the blessed, 


and hardened against the lost. Be rich or be poor your- 
self, but love the rich and the poor; triumph or fail 
yourself, but love those who succeed and those who fail; 
be sad or be glad yourself, but love both the glad and 
the sad. Form college settlements or do not form col- 
lege settlements; be a missionary or do not bea mission- 
ary—but everand everywhere be a lover !” 

Another baccalaureate sermon is founded on the 
texts: ‘‘ The entrance of thy word giveth light,’’ and 
‘* Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words 
of eternal life.’’ This is a strong discourse, showing 
that the Christian revelation is perfect and complete. 
It is designed to help inquiring minds to right views of 
the Scriptures. And surely the closing words of ex- 
hortation are worthy the consideration of all young 
minds, whether looking out upon the world from the 
college hall or from positions of far less advantage: 


‘‘T hold that every one whom God permits to live in 
his world and to call him Father, is in the deepest and 
truest sense high and well born. The thought has in it 
joy, strength and obligation. The outward life never 
satisfies for long; and then come satiety, disappoint- 
ment, disillusionment. As you move across life’s Saha- 
ra, with its scanty oases, this may be an abiding joy— 
high and well born. Again, we are of the earth, and 
the earth will seek toclaim us. To all temptations to 
mean and base living let us oppose the thought, high 
and well born. And, finally, remember the positive ob- 
ligation imposed by this noble birth. It has cost untold 
effort, struggle, sacrifice and pain to build up the hu- 
manity and develop the spiritual and material civiliza- 
tion which have made you and your opportunities possi- 
ble. The goodly fellowship of the prophets, the glori- 
ous company of the apostles, the noble army of martyrs, 
the holy church of earnest thinkers and workers through- 
out all the world, have labored, and you have entered 
into their labors. But surely not that you should self- 
ishly consume the fruits of their labor. 
is forbidden by your high and noble birth. You will re- 
ceive the task which these holy hands from out of the 
past commit to you, and you will work together with 
them and with God in building our poor race into richer 
and more abundant life.’’ 


Investigating the Boards. 


The Presbyterian General Assembly in its late 
session at Saratoga appointed committees to make full 
investigation as to the management of the Boards of 
the Church. They are to find out whether there is 
good foundation for the charges of disproportionate 
expense of administration presented by the Presby- 
tery of Westchester, of. unwise investment, by Mr. 
Thomas McDougall, and of general extravagance on 
the part of all the Boards, sometimes whispered, 
sometimes openly expressed by Presbyterians all over 
the country. It is not our province to anticipate the 
verdict of these committees, yet there are certain 
points which we think they, the churches and the 





_boards, not only of the Presbyterian denomination, 


but of others, would do well to keep in mind. 

A missionary or beneyolent society or board, 
whether ecclesiastically connected with some church 
organization or independent, has a dual relation, to 
the churches who supply the funds for the work and 
to the work itself. This dual relation involves a dual 
responsibility, and dual responsibility almost invariably 
results in occasional clashing. On the one hand the 
donors of the money feel that they have a right to 
control, at least in & measure, the use of the money. 
On the other, the users claim that the money once 
given belongs to the cause, not to the original donors, 
and that those most intimately acquainted with the 
actual work are the ones who should direct its dis- 
tribution. The churches see certain expenditures 
which seem to them unwise and claim the right to 
criticise. The societies having given close attention to 
the matters in question and being convinced that they 
are wise, feel aggrieved that people who from the very 
circumstances of the case are unable to make minute 
examination are unwilling to trust those who have 
been put in charge of the work. 

Which is right? Both, yet in full degree neither. 
The churches have a right to expect from the societies 
a complete statement of the use made of the money 
they gave; but they have no right to take up any indi- 
vidual item and condemn it until they have made 
thorough investigation, including full conference with 
the men to whose care they have committed the funds. 
The societies have a right to expect that full confi- 
dence be placed in their judgment; but they have no 
right to assume autocratic control over the funds 
committed to their care. They must remember that 


while undoubtedly their chief responsibility is to the 
cause they represent, they have also a duty to those 
who act through them. 


For the churches to say, 


Such a thought” 
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‘Unless the societies do as we want them to, we will 
not support them,’’ iswrong. So also is it wrong for any 
society to say, ‘‘ We know best, and we will do as we 
think best whether the churches like it or not.’’ In- 
stances are not wanting of both of these statements. 

The test of the right use of benevolent funds is 
their accomplishment of the purpose for which they 
are given as cheaply as possible. Every dollar con- 
sumed unnecessarily in administrative expenses is a 
dollar misapplied. On the other hand, an additional 
dollar in administration may, and often does, mean a 
more effective use of five dollars on the field. It is 
the poorest of poor economy to compel a secretary of 
a society to take the time to write out his letters 
when by the use of a stenographer he can quadruple 
his effective power. There seems to be just now what 
might be called a craze for proportionate expense. If 
one society spends 5 per cent. of its income in its 
administration, another 1o per cent. and another 20 
per cent. the palm is awarded unhesitatingly to the 
first. This may be correct, it is more apt to be 
most absurd. The test is not the proportion but the 
work done. A society may spend 10, 20, 50 per 
cent. of its income in administrative expenses and 
be cheap at that. It may spend 5 per cent. and be 
a most extravagant institution, So, also, there seems 
to be a general feeling that the Boards ought not to 
go into business, speculate in real estate, give large 
salaries to their officers, etc. Yet so long as people 
give funds for investment they must go into business; 
so long as the churches are irregular in their contri- 
butions there must be collateral on which to borrow 
money to pay necessary expenses; so long as cities are 
both the most expensive places in which to live and 
the cheapest places in which to do business, there 
must be large salaries. 4 

There is, of course, a wide margin for judgment in 
each of these lines of expenditure. We trust that the 
examination will be thorough, and that when the re- 
port is made all parties- will abide by it cordially. 
Meanwhile not one cent should be held back because 
of the investigation. On the contrary, there should 
be a most earnest effort to remove the load of debt 
that hampers so many of the Boards. It may be that 
the very effort will clear the sky. 





End of the First Session. 


Noropy is sorry that the first session of the Fifty- 
fourth Congress is ended. The resolution to adjourn 
is almost the only relief which this Congress has given 
to a weary public. This is what is called the long 
session. It might have continued until well along in 
August, and we ought to be very grateful that it 
did not assert its prerogative. 

The amount of business transacted at the session 
was not very large, apart from the usual appropriation 
bills. If there are few important acts which we can 
attribute to this Congress, we are fortunate in being 
able to say that there is no unusually bad legislation 
to be charged against it. This is not due, however, 
to the conservatism of the Senate, but rather to the 
good judgment and economy of the House. It must 
be confessed that the main reliance of the country in 
the emergency has been upon the House of Repre- 
sentatives and not upon the Senate. It is the House 
which so promptly responded to the appeal of thé 
President for financial legislation, and within a few 
days passed a simple bill designed to assist the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in maintaining the gold reserve 
and a non-partisan Tariff bill designed to increase the 
revenue from customs $40,000,000 a year. It was the 
House which, by the overwhelming vote of 215 
to go, killed the Free Silver bill which the Senate 
had_ substituted for the Dingley Bond bill; 
it is the House which has appreciated the 
condition of the national Treasury and the 
needs of the country. On the other hand, it is the 
Senate which has answered every proposition for relief 
by a counter-proposition for the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver. The Senate has deserved and has re- 
ceived the severest condemnation of the public for its 
devotion to financial follies. It drove the-country to 
the verge of ruin in 1893 by its protracted delay in re- 
pealing the Compulsory Silver’ Purchase Law; it has 


- been smitten with the craze of free silver and Popu- 


lism, and its continued session was a menace to the best 
interests of the country. 

Some things of importance were agreed to by both 
Houses; among which we may mention bills for the 
appointment of the Venezuela Commission, for the 
suppression of prize fighting in the Territories, amend- 
ing the loose divorce laws of the Territories, repeal- 
ing theclause of the Tariff act allowing a rebate on 
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alcohol used in the arts, fixing penalties for the failure 
to use the automatic railroad brake, and allowing 
former United States officers who served in the Con- 
federate Army to receive appointments in the Federal 
Army and Navy. Among important bills not passed 
were those requiring an educational test of immi- 
grants, providing for the submission of an amend- 
ment to allow United.States Senators to be elected by 
popular vote, and the Nicaragua Canal and Pacific 
cable measures; also bills for admission to statehood 
for Arizona, Oklahoma and New Mexico. The coun- 
try is to be congratulated that some of these bills 
were not passed. 

One of the important measures adopted was in 
connection with the Indian Appropriation bill, by 
which, after June 30th, 1897, no more Government 
money isto be paid to denominational Indian schools. 
The policy of substituting Government for contract 
schools has been in mind for some years. A year ago 
appropriations to the contract schools were cut down 
to eighty percent. This year the amount as origi- 
nally proposed was reduced to sixty per cent., with the 
idea that it should be gradually reduced until the ap- 
propriation should cease entirely. But the House 
voted in favor of cutting it off altogether at the end 
of the current financial year. The Senate was opposed 
to this, and finally in conference it was agreed to make 
the appropriation for the year ending June 30th, 1897, 
fifty per cent. of that for the year 1895, and the Sec- 
retary of the Interior was instructed to make provi- 
sion for the extension of the Government system as 
soon as possible. All appropriations to sectarian 
schools will therefore cease, unless the next session of 
Congress shall order otherwise, on the thirtieth of 
June, 1897. 

It is only fair to say that Speaker Reed’s influence 
in the House has been in favor of a short session and 
of most careful legislation. The customary resolution 
of thanks, which was refused him at the close of his 
former incumbency, was moved by Representative 
Turner, of Georgia, a Democrat,.and was passed by a 
rising vote. And yet the principle of counting a 
quorum, which so enraged the Democrats in a previ- 
ous Congress, was maintained in this Congress in a 
little different form. The Speaker could not:-have de- 
sired a more thorough vindication. 





Mr. Gladstone’s Letter. 


Wir the full text before us of Mr. Gladstone’s 
letter to Cardinal Rampolla we have no occasion to 
modify our assent to its purpose and spirit. It must 
be remembered that it is addressed to the Roman 
Curia, not to the English people. It may greatly 
offend more than half the English people, but it was 
not written tothem; it was written to Rome. 

The occasion of it is this: The Pope some time ago 
appointed a commission to examine into the validity 
of the Anglican orders. To three-fourths of Chris- 
tendom the validity of ecclesiastical orders is a very 
serious thing. It is to the Anglican Church and to 
the Roman Catholic Church; altho to most of 
us Americans it seems a matter of infinitely 
little consequemce, because we believe that the 
kingdom of God is not ordination or succession, 
but righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost. But rites and orders are important enough, 
in the view of many, to keep multitudes of Christians 
apart, and they are among the things that separate 
the Latin and the Anglican Church. It is evident 
that when the Pope appointed this commission he 
hoped that it might decide in favor of the validity of 
the Anglican orders. It is very likely that, on certain 
grounds, the decision will be against it. If that de- 
cision should be promulgated it would widen the 
breach between the two bodies. This is an evil which 
Mr. Gladstone deprecates, and he desires that the 
Pope should withhold sucha decision. Or if, on cer- 
tain grounds, the decision might not be adverse, he 
would have the Pope pronounce favorably on those 
grounds, and leave other points of difference in abey- 
ance, hoping for the changes of time; inasmuch as 
definite pronouncements on one side or another of re- 
ligious divisions always tends to harden estrangement 
into permanent hostility. It isto Pope Leo that the 
letter is addressed, with the object of preventing such 
a definite condemnation of the Anglican orders as 
would discourage all hopes of approach between the 
two Churches. He does not look for any early ‘‘ resti- 
tution of unity’’ between the two, but he is earnest 
that no new barriers shall be erected. 

This is very amiable, and it is right.. But it is 
politic only in a long look ahead. The English Non- 
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conformists and Low Churchmen are too angry with 
Mr. Gladstone to speak curteously of his letter. For 
them the wider the breach the better; and they are 
right if the Pope is antichrist, and the Roman Church 
is following antichrist. We suppose the Roman 
Church to be a true branch of Christ’s Church, one 
that has made many useless and some pernicious ad- 
ditions to its simple faith, but yet a true branch that 
honors and loves our Lord Jesus Christ; and which, 
with the access of light and the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit, will allow its errors slowly to suffer atrophy and 
pass out of active influence. Such has already, in 
England and America, to a large extent occurred with 
the superstitious observances of the Church familiar in 
old Catholic countries; and ‘we may say that the doc- 
tfine of Papal Infallibility was born atrophied, so that 
since its decree not an utterance to which it applies, 
according to high Catholic authorities, has been made 
by either Pope. The time will come chiefly, we believe, 
by further atrophy of Roman doctrine and practice, by 
further slow reformation, when the Church whose 
Chief Bishop resides at Rome will be ina condition to 
recognize and fellowship Protestant Churches; and it 
is with a view to that time that Mr. Gladstone wishes 
no unnecessary obstacle put in the way. Union is im- 
possible and undesirable now; but it must be kept in 
view. It is very much as it is with union between 
the Northern and Southern Presbyterians, a very de- 
sirable thing in itself but impracticable now, and it 
would probably be an injury now; only those differ- 
ences are vastly greater. 

Some of Mr. Gladstone’s points do not appeal at 
all strongly to us. He says that if each Church 


among the ninety-nine hundredths of Christendom . 


that believe in the Trinity and Incarnation can show 
that their affirmative faiths agree, it helps them all. 
Very true; but only so far as these doctrines 
extend, and not as to validity of orders on which they 
do not agree. If it would help Anglicans and Roman 
Catholics in this matter to recognize each other’s ec- 
clesiastical regularity, then equally it will help their 
common faith in the Trinity if Anglicans and Dis- 
senters should do the same; and let Mr. Gladstone 
write another needed letter to his own Church on this 
subject. From his point of view it is true that if three- 
fourths of Christendom holds fast to ‘‘the historical 
transmission of the truth by a visible Church with an 
ordained Constitution,’’ namely that of the Roman, 
Greek and Anglican Churches, and that it is well that 
they should not reduce their common testimony by 
invalidating each other. We prefer to validate all, 
from Jacobites to Quakers, not by making Church or- 
der a matter of ‘‘ profound importance,”’ but by mini- 
mizing its importance and magnifying the importance 
of the spiritual element of Christian life possessed in 
common by the old Churches of the ‘‘ Apostolic suc- 
cession ’’ and the ‘‘ independent religious communi- 
ties.”” 


The English Clerical School Bill. 


To understand the unfortunate and immense ma- 
jority which the Tory Parliament gave to the Cleri- 
cal-*School bill on its second reading, we must 
bear in mind the dual nature of the English school 
system as established by the law of 1870. Working 
side by side and having exactly the same relation to 
the Government exchequer and supervision are public 
schools, managed by elected boards, and private 
schools, chiefly parochial, termed in English parlance 
‘*voluntary.’’ The public schools draw support also 
from local taxes, from which private schools are ex- 
cluded. The Central Government, on its part, re- 
quires certain equipments and results in aided schools, 
which requirements have been most readily met by 
the public board schools. Thus the two great forces 
of modern society, the civic and the clerical, have 
been brought by this system into close and intense 
rivalry. 

That the voluntary schools could not long keep up 
the unequal contest had become obvious, and visions 
of a universal board system were in the air when a 
Conservative victory, due in part to promises of in- 
creased aid in behalf of the vested interests, the tradi- 
tional prestige and the theological bias of Church 
schools turned the tide. From the moment Lord Salis- 
bury’s Cabinet was formed, no one doubted that a 
bill would be framed in favor of clerical schools; but 
even then no one dreamed that the measure would be 
distinctly revolutionary. The bill is really keyed upon 
the Premier’s famous advice to his clerical allies, 
‘Capture the school boards.’’ Mr. Macnamara, one 
of the few progressive school men who have attempted 
to defend the bill, predicts from it the ‘‘gradual ex- 
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tinction of the school boards.’’ Mr. Chamberlain 
includes the purpose in his ‘‘ five points of the bill’’ 
under the specious phrase ‘‘the municipalization of 
the control of the schools,’’ and all over the country 
the school boards are assuming the defensive. 

Should the bill pass as framed, 61 great municipali- 
ties besides London will see their school boards under 
the screw of the town council, while 220 non-county 
boroughs, having a school attendance of 440,000 chil- 
dren, will be subject educationally to a committee of 
the county council which possibly may not include a 
single resident of the particular borough. We need 
not here go into the details of the new plan; suffice it 
to say that it creates as many new authorities as there 
are counties and county boroughs. In the counties 
the new authority will be a committee appointed by 
the council chiefly from its own members; in the bor- 
oughs it will be the borough council. These councils 
will determine how much money the school boards 
shall receive and spend, will exercise over them the 
authority now impartially applied by the central de- 
partment, and under an ingenious provision may 
bring charges against a board that will lead to its dis- 
solution, leaving the council in sole possession of the 
field. And under the direction of these councils reli- 
gious instruction will be given. 

The management of city schools by the town coun- 
cil rather than by a board elected ad oc, is not un- 
known among us. Buffalo affords acasein point. But 
with all the American passion for variety we have 
never hit upon the expedient of two rival bodies oper- 
ating at the same time and one of them especially de- 
signed to pounce upon the other. It is a curious sur- 
vival, reappearing after long oblivion, and, perhaps, 
not unjustly characterized by Lyulph Stanley, who 
writes in the Contemporary for May: 


‘* Since James II arbitrarily used corrupt and subser- 
vient Judges to crush municipal liberty, there has never 
been so sweeping a proposal.”’ 


Right or wrong this is the conception of the bill that 
gives it a universal interest to English-speaking peo- 
ple—this and the proposal to increase the State en- 
dowment of sectarian teaching. 

The revulsion against secular schools in England is 
confined to the Established Church and the Roman 
Church. Sir John Gorst, the author of the new pol- 
icy, admits that ‘‘the religious difficulty does not ex- 
ist in the schools "’; the parent ‘‘ who is clamoring for 
dogmatic instruction ’’ has been invented for a deep 
and far-reaching purpose. Inthe name of this Don 
Quixote fiction the bill relaxes the safeguards that 
were thrown around voluntary schools, and makes 
covert inroads upon cherished principles of legislation. 
Heretofore the Gavernment grant to a school has 
been proportioned to the amount of local income, and 
could not exceed in any year 17s. 6d. per scholar. 
With this limit removed many voluntary schools will 
receive their entire support from the Government: 
moreover, it is proposed that the tax on school build- 
ings shall no longer be paid by the managers, but 
claimed from the whole district. That is the entering 
wedge for a share in the local taxes; indeed, Mr. Gorst 
declares that the new local authority will soon clamor 
for power to make further contributions to voluntary 
schools out of the rates, and ‘will exercise pressure 
on the House’’ which he does not ‘‘ think this House 
will be able to resist.’’ This, with the federation of 
schools as permitted by the measure, assures the pa- 
rochial system a solid organization at public expense, 
and without public control. It must be confessed 
that many zealous churchmen are alarmed at the pros- 
pect, and warn the authors that a Liberal Government 
is among the probabilities of a near future, when retal- 
iation is inevitable. 

The invidious discriminations of the measure reach 
their climax in the special aid grant of 4s. per pupil. 
In this all voluntary schools share as against a very 
few poor board schools, and thus the principle of 
statutory equality is set at naught. 

All civilized peoples are interested in the outcome, 
and Americans most of all. It seems, indeed, not a 
coincidence, merely, that in this year when England 
has shown a disposition to foster sectarianism, our 
own Government has gone to the other extreme and 
for the first time, we believe, in its history insists upon 
a final limit to the period for aiding sectarian schools 
among its Indian wards, or even sectarian asylums at 
the Capital. The civic spirit has caught the note of 


alarm that sounds across the waters. 

The strength of the reactionary spirit in England is 
indicated by the fact that the second reading was car- 
ried by an actual majority of 267 (423-156) including, 
of course, the Irish vote. 
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Ir there isa difference of opinion among American 
Catholics whether they should patronize our mixed 
public schools, it is equally a question, we observe, 
whether the earlier education of candidates for the 
priesthood should be carried on in special: preparatory 
seminaries, or whether they should be educated with 
other students. Bishop Maes, of Covington, a man 
hightly regarded for his scholarship and wisdom, pub- 
lished an article in the April number of The American 
Ecclesiastical Review in which he pleaded for ‘‘ less se- 
clusion from the world than that which obtained in the 
preparatory seminary of olden times.’’ What he asked 
for, however, is not that young candidates for the 
priesthood should be educated with Protestants but with 
Catholics who are going into other spheres of life; and 
he believes that the students whose ecclesiastical voca- 
tion develops and matures in mixed colleges conducted 
by the Church are better informed and equipped to be 
leaders, and that their ecclesiastical vocations are apt 
to be more solid than in the case of those who are edu- 
cated by themselves. This reasoning, asa director of 
a clerical preparatory school ‘points out in the June 
number +f the same magazine, is very much the same as 
that of those who champion the public school education 
as against that of Catholic schools, and is none the 
worse forthat. But, as isasked by this defender of the 
old system, iseven a bishop allowed to decide a ques- 
tion of this sort by experience and reason, when his duty 
has been laid down by authority? The third Plenary 
Council, of Baltimore, discussed this matter at Jength 
and gave the following decree, which we translate: 


In some portions of this country the plan still obtains 

by which students for the priesthood, before they enter the 
major seminary, are educated in the same college with boys 
who are destined for life aslaymen. Such a method of 
education does not in every way correspond to the com- 
mands of the Council of Trent, according to which clerical 
students are to be instructed in seminaries in which the en- 
tire course is directed to the single point of a clerical educa- 
tion; but since in the present exigency in these localities 
purely ecclesiastical seminaries cannot now be erected or 
sustained, it will be allowed in as far as lack of means will 
not permit a better method, that in such places the plan of 
the mixed education may continue. 
This is of supreme authority, having been approved at 
Rome, and therefore does not admit of discussion, how- 
ever much we Protestants may say that according,to 
our experience it is better that a candidate for the cleri- 
cal profession should have his fight as he goes along 
with his equals and not be secluded from their opportu- 
nities and temptations. But perhaps the condition of a 
celibate priesthood makes the difference. Another rea- 
son why they should be educated by themselves from 
the beginning is suggested by the defender of the pres- 
ent system, who says that he has it upon indubitable 
authority that ‘‘in one of our most prominent and laud- 
able Catholic colleges, boys whoaspire to the priesthood 
are ridiculed by their fellow-students and regarded as 
boobies unfit to move in the society of the manly and 
genteel.” 

IT seems that some members of the Methodist Gen- 
eral Conference are not fully satisfied with its deliver- 
ance ontemperance. Dr. J. F. Berry, editor of The Ep- 
worth Herald, is quoted as saying that it is not ‘‘ strong ”’ 
enough. It seems to him weaker than it was four 
years ago; and four years ago it was not ‘“‘strong’”’ 
enough. This tempts us to ask what it is that consti- 
tutes ‘‘a strong ’’ temperance deliverance. The report 
adopted at Cleveland declares in the most direct terms 
for total abstinence, for the ‘‘ utter extermination of the 
traffic,”’ and that ‘‘ the Christian’s only proper attitude 
toward the liquor traffic is that of relentless hostility.” 
This seems to us to be pretty strong. It takes the highest 
possible ground—total abstinence as the duty of the indi- 
vidual and ‘‘ utter extermination” as the duty of the 
State. Words may be piled upon each other mountain 
high without adding to the strength of this position. 
But what Dr. Berry and other critics probably have in 
view is the fact that the last deliverance of the General 
Conference does not by implication condemn the Repub- 
lican and Democratic parties as did those of former 
General Conferences. If thatis the point at which the 
last utterance is weak, then its weakness is ‘in reality 
strength. But few indeed of the voting members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church are members of the Third 
Party; and while such deliverances as that at Omaha 
have offendei not a few members, it is doubtful whether 
they have made a single convert to the Third Party. 
Any Church composed of men of all parties is unwise to 
complicate its deliverances on moral subjects with polit- 
ical organizations. 


THE Democratic Party in Utah has again taken issue 
with the Mormon Church leaders for their interference 
in State affairs. At the State Convention held June 6th 
Moses Thatcher, the apostle who refused to sigm the 
recent manifesto on Church and State, and who has 
been accused by Church officials of having opposed all 
their political designs, was unanimously elected as a 
delegate to the Chicago Convention, while B. H. Rob- 
erts, the former Democratic leader, who had weakly 
allowed himself to be brought into harmony with the 
Church policy was defeated for the same honor by a de- 
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cisive majority. This State Convention was controlled 
by the Mormon element by a great majority, which 
makes its action more significant. It made no ex- 
pression on the recent manifesto, contenting itself with 
an indorsement of the seven principles on Church and 
State that were enunciated by the special Democratic 
Convention held last fall. The Cache County Demo- 
cratic Convention, composed almost wholly of Mor- 
mons, neighbors of Mr. Thatcher, adopted a resolution 
indorsing 

‘“‘the course of our esteemed fellow - citizen, Moses 
Thatcher, in maintaining his stand upon principles of truth 
and justice amid the combined misfortunes of sickness, 
hostile criticism, and the honest misconception of both 
friend and foe. As Democrats we have no thought 
of deserting this upright and courageous, tho disabled, 
leader.” 

The action of both these conventions was taken with a 
knowledge of the fact that Mr. Thatcher had been cited 
to appear before the Twelve Apostles of the Mormon 
Church ¢o stand trial for his refusal to act with them. 
It is believed in Utah that there will be an attempt to 
remove him, and replace him with B. H. Roberts. Sen- 
timent for Mr. Thatcher, among the Mormon people, 
however, is very strong, and there is every indication 
that they will continue to support his actions. 





A NUMBER of excited young men held a street parade 
last week, we will not at present say where, to express 
their joy over a certain occurrence in which they were 
interested. As they marched through the public streets 
one of them added to the noise they were making by 
firing off his revolver. The police rushed in and arrested 
him, when his friends closed about the police and 
attempted a rescue. The man who was arrested fought 
with all his might; but he was overcome by the police- 
men, who started with him to the station. The friends 
of the arrested man rallied to his support, and with cries 
of ‘‘Kill the police!’ they beset and belabored the 
policemen with fist and foot, and, after a hard and stub- 
born battle, the latter emerged with their prisoner and 
an additional man in custody, but bruised and bleeding 
and with their clothes torn in shreds. The crowd be- 
seiged the police station and threatened to break down 
the doors and rescue the prisoners, who were soon re- 
leased on bail, and the next day were fined a nominal 
sum. Whocomposed this disgraceful mob, and where 
were its illegal acts committed? It was not in Texas 
among the half-breeds of the Mexican frontier; it was 
not among the miners or lumbermen of some Western 
camp; it was not among the outlaws of the slums of 
New York or some other city; it was by the students of 
Harvard University in Cambridge, Mass. When they 
are addressed by the professors or officers of the uni- 
versity they are called young gentlemen; but what were 
they when they were struggling with the police in a 
public street and disturbing the community with their 
cries and assaulting the guardians of the peace? If the 
row had occurred in the other localities we have men- 
tioned they would have been called ruffians. 





GOVERNOR MorTON has named the commissioners, 
who, with those already appointed by the Greater New 
York Bill, are to prepare a charter for the Greater New 
York. The Governor’s appointments are most excel- 
lent. One of them is President Low, of Columbia Col- 
lege, formerly Mayor of Brocklyn, whose inteHigent 
interest inthe project is well known; another is Gen. 
Benjamin F. Tracy, ex-Secretary of the Navy, who is 
one of Brooklyn’s most eminent citizens. Judge John 
F. Dillon, of the United States Circuit Court, whose 
knowledge of municipal and corporation law is univer- 
sally acknowledged; Comptroller Fitch, of New York; 
Gen. Stewart L. Woodford, and Corporation Counsel De 
Witt, of Brooklyn, are among the others. Mr. Andrew 
H. Green, the author of the Greater New York Bill, is 
named by the act itself as one of the commissioners, 
and the Attorney-General of the State, the State En- 
gineer and Mayors Strong, Wurster and Gleason are the 
other members of the commission. It would have been 
difficult to secure fifteen men more competent to draw 
up a charter for the consolidated city, or men in whom 
the public would have greater confidence. They are 
lawyers, bankers, public officials, business men and 
others, who have large knowledge of the affairs of the 
Greater New York district, and they are men who will 
discharge their duty without partisanship and with a due 
sense of their responsibility to the public interested. 
They have a short time in which to prepare the charter, 
only about eight months. If, with all the diligence 
they cancommand, they are not able to finish the task, 
the Legislature can, by law, extend the time and reap- 
point the commission. The formation of a charter for 
the great Metropolis is an extremely important prelim- 
inary to the union of the two cities; and we trust that it 
will be accomplished to the satisfaction of all. The 
fear of partisan interference does not arise from the 
character of the commission, but rather from the char- 
acter of the Legislature which is to be elected this fall. 
Unusual care, therefore, should be exercised in the 
selection of candidates, and then the public ought to be 
able to hold.those who are elected to a strict accounta- 
bility. 
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THE most radical feature of the Gilder Tenement- 
House Law, which has been in operation in this city for 
just a year, is a provision for the condemnation and de- 
struction of unsanitary buildings, and it is now about to 
be tested in the courts. Under previous laws the Board 
of Health had the power to order the vacation of dan- 
gerously unhealthful tenements; but experience proved 
that this power was wholly inadequate to protect the 
general health of the city, to say nothing of the health 
of the distinctively tenement-house population. Badly 
constructed buildings that have once become thoroughly 
infected with diphtheria, typhus or consumption, can be 
made safe only at an outlay fully equivalent to the cost 
of new construction, and practically they never are again 
made fit for human habitation; whereas even great 
structures, if properly built, with strict attention to sci- 
entific requirements in drainage, plumbing, ventilation 
and lighting, can, at a comparatively small expense, be 
thoroughly disinfected after a fatal epidemic. The 
American public is, happily, still sensitive about unnec- 
essary restrictions of the traditional rights of property 
owners. Nevertheless, we cannot escape the conditions 
that are created by an increasing density of population; 
and we ought not to ignore the lessons of the European 
experience, which has demonstrated the wisdom of de- 
molishing city rookeries that menace health and bar 
progress. The Gilder law gives the property owner 
ample protection by requiring the sanitary authorities to 
institute proceedings in the Supreme Court, and to as- 
sume the burden of proof. This the Board of Health is 
now for the first time about to do. The condemned 
property is in Mott, Baxter and West Streets. If the 
court sustains the Board we shall soon see the beginning 
of a very thorough change for the better in tenement- 
house conditions in this city. 





THE dream of commercial union between the widely 
separated portions of the British Empire is a grand one. 
It takes hold on the imagination most powerfully; but 
to cast it into the hard and fast lines of commercial law 
will be a tremendous task for statesmanship. The 
present system by which English producers compete 
with the world in their home market, and are compelled 
to pay a duty more or l¢ss protective to get into the 
Canadian and other colonial markets, all within the 
British Empire, seems an anomaly; but it is an anomaly 
created by necessity. Canada is overshadowed by the 
United States, and while our policy remains a Protec- 
tive policy, what can Canada do on the lines of Free 
Trade? Mr. Chamberlain recognizes ‘the tremendous 
obstacles to be overcome. England wants free trade; 
the colonies want protection. Eachis intent on serving 
its owninterests. It is not likely that either will sur- 
render wholly. The only solution is to to take the mid- 
dle ground. It must be arranged, if arranged at all, 
on the ‘“‘give and take” policy. What Mr. Chamber- 
lain suggests is this: England should place import 
duties on articles which are largely produced in the 
colonies. His schedule includes wheat, meat, wool, 
sugar and other articles which British labor furnishes in 
large quantities. But British free traders perceive 
that this involves the principle of Protection. To 
quote the 7ribune correspondent’s suggestive putting of 
it; 

“If it be carried into effect, duties will be levied upon 

American wheat, pork and other food products for the ben- 
efit of Canada. Wool from the Argentine Republic and 
America will be taxed for the benefit of Australia, and Ger- 
man beet sugar for the good of the British sugar islands in 
the East and West Indies.” 
Mr. Chamberlain’s idea is popular with the colonies, 
and itis said to be more and more tolerable to the 
Tories of Great Britain. Three or four years ago the 
Premier, it will be remembered, said it was very heroic 
for England to maintain its free-trade position in the 
face of its own colonies and the rest of its world, but it 
was not business. Ifthe new scheme of Imperial union 
is to be worked out, we may look for another great bat- 
tle between the disciples of Cobden and the followers of 
Salisbury and Chamberlain. 





....In distributing the honor gue for investigation of 
the Réntgen rays the popular judgment is likely to be 
greatly at fault, and to give chief praise to men like 
Edison and Tesla, who are followed by the reporters, 
and who get into the papers, while men like Rood and 
Mayer, who do the chief real investigation, and write 
only for the scientific journals do not get their popular 
dues. We may say that both these competent men 
think it probable that in these rays we have to do not 
with bombardment of atoms, as Tesla supposes, nor 
with longitudinal waves, but with transverse waves of 
the usual sort, only so short as to be comparable with the 
size of atoms. The chief evidence is that the Réntgen 
rays, falling on certain substances, act like other invisi- 
ble rays, and change into light rays. 


...-A letter from Prof. Rufus B. Richardson to 7he 
New York Times indicates the nature of the success of 
the American School at Athens in its preliminary exca- 
vations at Corinth. Twenty trenches were dug in the 
hope of coming across some building or street described 
by Pausanias, who has left a good description of the 
ancient city, so that they may know where to look for 
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other buildings. Most important of all was the theater, 
and that has been found. This is more important just 
now than even a masterpiece of sculpture, as it marks 
the end of the trial stage of the expeditions. They now 
know where to look for two temples near the theater, 
and other important buildings. It will be very desira- 
ble to purchase adjacent land, which will not cost very 
much; and Americans can be depended upon, we are 
sure, to see that the work is carried on. We hope to 
have in our next issue a fuller account, by Professor 
Richardson, of the scope and success of his work, which 
is of great interest for American scholarship. Pro- 
fessor Manatt’s charming article in our issue of this week 
describes this very site. : 


...-Three hundred bicycle riders lately attended an. 


Episcopal church in the diocese of Toronto, and listened 
to an appropriate sermon. An excellent Episcopal 
paper takes hot exception to one incident of the 
service, that ‘‘a silver-plated cycle, covered with flow- 
ers, stood in the chancel,’”’ and says it was ‘‘a most 
monstrous, irreverent and distracting intrusion into the 
house of God’s presence.”’ Stronger language could 
hardly have been used if the rector had quarreled with 
a vestryman, or told a lie, or done anything else really 
wrong. Between adorning a church with a bicycle or 
with a bouquet is a matter of taste; and as to its being 
‘*distracting,’’ the cycle is much quieter and less dis- 
turbing than many a choir. 


...-The Rev. Alexander Dowie, who is increasing his 
faith-cure plant in Chicago and also the size and quality 
of the portrait of himself in his paper, is making war on 
doctors and druggists. He speaks of the Chicago Board 
of Health as ‘‘these infernal doctors’’; and one of his 
latest converts is a druggist, who has given up the sale 
of ‘‘patent medicine and poison” because he ‘‘ could 
not deal it out and bea Christian.”” Mr. Dowie had him 
climb up on a chair so that everybody could see him, it 
was ‘‘ such a refreshing thing.”’ 


.... The present owners of ‘‘ Elmwood,”’ described by 
Mr. Irving Allen in our issue this week, have offered 
the estate to the city of Cambridge for park purposes at 
the comparatively low rate of $35,000. Much of this 
sum has already been subscribed, and the remainder 
will no doubt be raised before July 1st, the time-limit set 
by the owners. It would be not only a misfortune, but 
a disgrace to the town of Lowell’s lifelong residence 
should the estate he loved so well be, as is threatened, 
cut up into house lots. 


....-Several University of Pennsylvania students, on 
the boat crew practicing at Poughkeepsie for the race 
with Harvard and Columbia, failed of their examinations 
and were accordingly prohibited from rowing with the 
University crew. That was admirable, especially as 
coming from the institution which has suffered most 
from reports that it brought in fictitious students to man 
its crews. But there were protests and influences 
brought to bear, and they were reinstated, and the les- 
son lost. 


...-Inour issue of June 4th we gave credence to a 
statementin the Colorado Catholic that a Jesuit priest had 
made a special request of the editor of the Baltimore 
Catholic Mirror to suppress certain parts of Archbishop 
Ireland’s sermon, in which he gave the preference to 
diocesan priests over those belonging to orders. We 
are glad tosay that the Catholic Mirror absolutely denies 
the story and says there is not an iota of truth in it. 


....Mr. Atkinson, in his article on the Japanese Par- 
liarment, reckons the yen, the monetary unit of Japan, 
at fifty-five and a halfcents. But it is a coin almost 
exactly equal to our silver dollar, and is usually reckon- 
ed at ninety-nine and a half cents. The explanation is 
that the Japanese currency is on a silver basis; and this 
teaches us to what value unlimited coinage of silver 
would reduce our currency. 


....It is too late now to anticipate the St. Louis plat- 
form, but we shall be very much disappointed if it does 
not say, inwords meant not to be ambiguous or to placate 
our enemies, that our currency must all be kept at full 
par with gold, and thafgold is the standard. The word 
gold is one the platform-makers ought not to be afraid 
of. 


....The New York <Suz the other day gave a para- 
graph with the heading, ‘‘ De Monumentibus.”’ Science 
in its last number gives us ‘‘ ex hypotheso.’?’ Why not? 
They may take the Emperor Sigismund’s privilege, 
‘* Ego super grammaticam”’; and we say with the King of 
Spain, ‘‘ Mon curo tuos privilegios.”’ 


..-.If there is anything we care nothing about, it is 
the grandeur of the dinner parties of that Mr. Astor 


who is living in London and runs a weekly paper; and 
yet we arecompelled to read inthe daily papers the list 
of the princes, ambassadors and dukes who drink his 
weekly wine. 


....The color line has been broken down once more in 
our New York public schools by the appointment of a 
colored young woman, Miss S. Elizabeth Frazier, as 
teacher. She is in a school in which the pupilsare all 
white, and is very much loved by the pupils. 


....The Massachusetts delegates won a great success, 
which will be a precedent, when they got their Negro 
delegates admitted into the Southern Hotel in St. Louis, 
on equal terms. 
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General Synod of Reformed Church in 
America. 


BY DENIS WORTMAN, D.D. 
THE SECOND WEEK. 


Tue Board of Domestic Missions in its sixty-fourth 
annual report, and the Waman’s Executive Committee 
of the Board in its thirteenth, take a hopeful view of 
the work of the church inthis country. It has assisted by 
its funds 214 churches and 153 pastors, embracing, 8,587 
families, 13,153 members; 964 were added to these mis- 
sion churches on confession, 540 on certificate; 17,304 
are onthe Sunday-school enrolment. Tho the income 
from legacies was $11,000 less than the year before, the 
Board closed the yearin better condition than it be- 
gan. Total receipts from all sources amount to $71,- 
917.89—an excess over last year of $4,679. The work 
of the Woman’s Aid is highly commended. Their new 
mission among the Indians of Indian Territory, 
under the care of the Rev. Frank H. Wright, is well 
supported and promising. A_ steady increase in its 
collections has gone from $2,533 in 1884, to $17,- 
450 the past year. Its advance, instead of diminishing 
the offerings tothe general fund, seems rather to have 
stimulated it all the more. 

It is noted that there is a tendency among some of 
the old churches in the country to less ability of self- 


-support. It is a pity they should come upon the Board 


for help, and the committee (the Rev. Dr. E. P. Johnson, 
chairman), wisely suggest that of these the classes 
should have a particular care. On the other hand, new 
settlements in the West, andthe rapid surburban growth 
of Eastern cities, require the immediate planting of new 
churches. And it is remarked in the Synod that, as an 
instance, the new Greater New York is just now 
affording opportunities for churches, which in the 
course of fron? two to five years will become self- 
supporting, and quickly become sustainers of the Board. 
A strong request comes from Orangeburg, S. C., for as- 
sistance to the colored churches there; the Synod ap- 
pointed a committee of five to investigate and.report, 
and directed the Board to use its discretion in the 
matter. 

Among the resolutions passed by the Synod is one to 
make $100,000 the lowest possible amount to raise for 
home missions, of which $80,000 are for present mis- 
sionary work, $15,000 for the Church Building Fund, 
$5,000 for new or enlarged work. Besides this, $7,500 
should be raised for the Contingent Fund. A special 
raid is demanded upon the non-contributing churches, 
for the mutual advantage of the churches and the 
Board. The S. E. C. are commended for their efficient 
help for the cause. The Synod approved the plan of de- 
nominational co-operation of the Alliance of Reformed 
Churches, and urgently recommended the classes and 
boards to act upon it. 

One of the fairly thrilling events of the Synod 
occurred on Tuesday evening, which was devoted to 
the consideration of Domestic Missions. One of the 
venerable pioneer Holland missionaries had given his 
almost weird personal experiences of early Western 
missions, a lawyer from Chicago had pled for a new 
enterprise in the city, the Rev. Dr. Seldon, formerly of 
Springfield, Mass., now of the Madison Avenue Re- 
formed Church, of Albany, had wen the admiration and 
the very heart of the Synod by his address of classic 
beauty and evangelical power, when Dr. Jacob Cham- 
berlain, our beloved brother from India, took the plat- 
form, and in ten minutes carried the Synod by storm, as, 
with Christian logic fairly burning in Oriental picturing, 
he pled to make America Christian so it might the 
better save the heathen world. “As the Indian legend 
goes, pour water on the roots of the cocoanut tree, the 
gods give you nectar in the cocoanut bowls at the top!”’ 
Already in our Arcot Mission there is a ‘‘ Gospel Exten- 
sion Society,’’ that supports two evangelists and two 
helpers; and the communicants in our different mission 
fields contributed this year $8,728 to the mission work. 

Considerable discussion was aroused in regard to the 
investment-benevolent features of the Widows’ Fund. 
The good sense of the Synod referred it to the level- 
headed Board of Direction. It is to be hoped that they 
may define more clearly the conditions of membership; 
and as it includes both the insurance and beneficiary 
factors, there might wisely be some gradation of age 
and annual premium, while yet the aged poor may have 
sufficient beneficiary aid. To this end more pastors 
should avail themselves of membership, and_ the 
churches contribute far more largely and generally tothe 
Fund. 

Systematic Benevolence receives increasing attention 
fromthe churches. Itis in charge of an energetic 
committee, with the Rev. H. M. Cox as permanent 
chairman; and without doubt, the increase of number 
of contributions, to the extent of $35,500, in these hard 
times, is owing not a little to an extension of their 
method. 

Rutgers College and the New Brunswick Seminary, in 
New Jersey, Hope College and Theological’Seminary,at 
«-olland, Mich.,and the Northwestern Classical Academy : 
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at Orange City, Ia., are all prosperous. All need more 
funds, and are slowly gaining them. Hope College 
rejoices in new and noble buildings, and it may be men- 
tioned here to the great credit of this Western institu- 
tion among our Michigan Hollanders, and as illustrating 
their admirable scholarship, that at the late prize con- 
test in Greek and Hebrew at Princeton, N. J., partici- 
pated in by representatives of numerous colleges, two 
of the graduates of Hope College took the prize in them 
both, and the standing of still another was such as to 
have taken another prize if there had been one to take. 
It is the purpose of the Board of Education to make 
more stringent rules than before in aid of students for 
the ministry, more rigidly excluding those of poor 
promise, and calling on the consistories and classes for 
more care in their recommendations. Indeed, why 
should any boards of education and valuable scholarships 
spend thousands of dollars to educate men for the min- 
istry who, unfitted for it, become also unfitted for prac- 
tical industries, and then have to be supported by thou- 
sands of dollars from sustentation funds? There is not 
a denominational body that is not suffering in funds and 
in good name through too easy ways with young men 
who somehow ‘‘feel’’ an interior call, but are plainly 
not called of God! 

Prof. Jacob Cooper, S.T.D., D.C.L., at whose instance 
Gladstone wrote one of his most important recent contri- 
butions, made a vigorous plea forthe generousendowment 
ofa fellowship at Rutgers College, in memory of its late 
Vice President, Sandford T. Doolittle, D.D., LL.D. For 
nearly thirty years this cultured divine and scholar was 
in the college faculty; not only a very learned and ad- 
mirable professor, but an enthusiastic lover of the col- 
lege, he made his teaching, his preaching in prominent 
pulpits, his lectures upon art, his frequent articles in 
the press, and especially the attractive hospitalities of 
his beautiful home, all constantly contributive to the 
end of interesting people in the college. Thus directly 
and indirectly he helped immensely in building up the 
good reputation and the financial strength of this insti- 
tution; and it isardently hoped that Rutgers’ friends will 
not forget him or Dr. Doolittle’s friends forget Rutgers, 
but take hold of the matter of the S. T. Doolittle memo- 
rial with the vigor that characterizes her loyal sons. 
The college authorities and the alumni owe this tribute 
to his services and memory. It is also urged with good 
hope of success that a Greek professorship may be en- 
dowed in memory of Dr. T. W. Chambers, probably the 
most thorough scholar in the pulpit in New York City. 

The Rev. Dr. Burrell was chairman of a commiictee to 
present resolutions of sympathy with the Armenian 
Christians, another ‘‘Church under the Cross.”’ 
This committee presented a report declaring that the 
Turkish Government does not afford protection to its 
Christian subjects nor to American: citizens within its 
domains, expressing sympathy with the suffering Ar- 
menians, commending them to the benevolence of their 
fellow-Christians in this country, and petitioning the 
Government of the United States to take vigorous 
measures for the protection of American citizens in 
Turkey, and to secure prompt investigation of the 
charges of sedition made against the Rev. Mr. Knapp, 
and other missionaries, to require punishment for crimes 
committed, prompt and full payment of the indemnity 
for the property destroyed, and to establish and sus- 
tain the Consulates at Erzrfiim and Harpit as provided 
by Congress in January, 1894. 

Among other matters of public interest the Synod took 
action toward securing the balance of the invaluable 
Amsterdam correspondence, yet in Holland, combining 
it with the important material already in this country, 
consisting of some 1,200 letters and documents, dating 
between the famous “‘ Jonas-Michaelius Letter’’ and the 
American Revolution, the whole to be translated, edited 
and printed. The committee having this in charge 
think of sending an agent to Holland who is en rapport 
with the matter. It is proposed to raise the necessary 
$5,000 for this purpose through subscriptions to $100 
shares. If any reader of this will assist in the enter- 
prise, which will afford so much valuable original ma- 
terial to our history, he may communicate with our 
Church historian, and author of our Reformed Church 
Manual, E. T. Corwin, D.D., of Glendale, N, Y. 

The Ladies occupied Tuesday forenoon and after- 
noon inthe Baptist church with the Foreign and Domestic 
Missionary gatherings, between the two sessions pro- 
viding a bountiful repast. Mrs. John S. Bussing and 
Mrs. Dr. Henry N. Cobb presided, and addresscs of 
great interest and power were made by the Rev. Wm. 
Moerdyke,the Rey. J. F. A. Zwemer, of the West, Mrs. 
Dr. Otte, of China, the Rev. Dr. Chamberlain, Dr. and 
Mrs. John Scudder and Miss Ida Scudder, of India, also 
by Mrs. P. D. Van Cleef, of Jersey City, Mrs. Dr. 
Bartlett, of Albany, and others. 

Apropos of this, I may mention that near the close of 
the Synod, the beloved and venerable Frof. David D. 
Demarest, LL.D., in representing our theological ser :- 
nary of New Brunswick, gave a lengthy address of 
specially fatherly affection and tenderness, pleading for 
the religious training of our sons, the consecration of 
our best tothe ministry, and the loyal support of our 
own seminary and her sons in the pastorate; in the 
course of which he brought out, the interesting histor- 
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ical fact that the celebrated Dr. John H. Livingston had 
not alittle to do wtth inaugurating the foreign mission- 
ary enterprise in this country. At the beginning of the 
century he preached and published a sermon which 
aidedto inspire the famous ‘‘ Haystack Prayer-Meet- 
ing’’ in Williams College for missions. The sermon 
was so new and powerful as to be reprinted at Andover, 
where it gave still further impulse to the Cause. I find 
in Gunn’s ‘‘Life of Livingston,’’ pp. 374, 375, that he 
preached before the New York Missionary Society two 
sermons, which were published, one in a second edition. 
The first was on Col. 3:11, ‘‘ Christ all in all,”” April 23d, 
1799, the second on Rev. 14:6,7, April 3d, 1804, which is 
probably the memorable one that contributed to the 
missionary movement in New England. 


SAUGERTIES-ON-HupDsON, N. Y. 


Religious Notes. 

GAMMON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Atlanta, Ga., has 
closed its thirteenth year. The attendance, represent- 
ing fifteen States and twenty-one higher educational 
institutions, was about one hundred. The graduating 


class numbered sixteen, eight of whom held college 
degrees. 


...Dr. Egbert C. Smyth has resigned his position as 
President of Andover Theological Seminary and will be 
succeeded by Prof George Harris. Dr. Smyth has 
held this office for eighteen years and withdraws on ac- 
count of health. He will retain the Brown Professor- 
ship of Eccleslastical History and his membership in 
the faculty. 


....The American Congregational pilgrims to Eng- 
land and Holland landed at Plymouth June 11th and 
were met by a deputation of West of England Congrega- 
tional ministers, headed by the Mayor of Plymouth. 
The address of welcome was responded toby Dr. Dun- 
ning, of Boston. The members spent the day in visiting 
historic spots about Plymouth. 


....The latest enlargement in Christian Endeavor is 
reported to be the Senior Society, composed of older 
Christians and graduates from the Young People’s Soci- 
eties. The pledge is made applicable to the midweek 
prayer-meeting. The society holds yo meetings of its 
own, and its purpose is wholly to strengthen the mid- 
week church services and to retain the interest of the 
older Christians in active Church work. 


....Bishop William Taylor, the retiring Missionary 
Bishop of Africa, publishes an appeal saying that the 
change of episcopal leadership involved in the election 
of Bishop Hartzell does not change the need of money 
and men at the front. He calls upon those interested 
in his self-supporting missionary work to send contri- 
butions as heretofore, saying that these missions cannot 
look to the Missionary Society for support. 


.... The Theosophists, whoare to enter upon a gen- 
eral crusade for their doctrines, left this city last Satur- 
day. A farewell meeting was held on Friday evening, 
at which there wasa large attendance. President Har- 
grove, of the Esoteric branch, stated the objects of the 
society to be (1) to form a nucleus for universal] brother- 
hood; (2) to promote the studies of the ancient philoso- 
phers and religions; and (3) to discover the psychic 
powers latent in man. 

....The American Board reports as its receipts for 
the month of May, $53,064, against $43,451 for the cor- 
responding month of last year. Theincrease is entirely 
in legacies, which have arisen from $8,947 to $21,577, 
the regular donations falling off from $31,768 to $28,605. 
The record for the nine months is, for the present year, 
$433,617, of which $296,381 were regular donations, 
$32,199 specials, $105,036 legacies; and for last year, 
$461.485. Each item shows a decrease; donations 
$10,048, specials $740, legacies, $17,079; total decrease, 
$27,867. 


....The question of Dr. Arthur Pierson’s relation to 
the Philadelphia Presbytery came up before it at a re- 
cent meeting, when a long letter from him was read. 
In this, while expressing his sympathy. with the Baptist 
position in many respects, he acknowledged the hope 
that the Presbyterians, with whom he had been so long 
connected, might prove sufficiently flexible to allow him 
to continue among them. If, however, they cannot, he 
requests that his name be erased from the roll as one 
who had withdrawn to another body of Christians. 
There was considerable discussion, and it was finally 
decided to wait until the July meeting, when Dr. Pierson 
would be present in person. 


....We learn from the Friends Jntelligencer, of Phil- 
adelphia, that the question of allowing women to have 
equal voice with men in conducting the affairs of the 
Society has been before the London Yearly Meeting of 
Friends. It seems that the practice hitherto has been 
for the men alone to conduct the business of the Society 
except when burning questions arose, and the men 
chose to invite the women to meet withthem. It was 
agreed at the meeting last month, both by the men and 
women, that the sexes ought to have equal voice in all 
the Meetings for Discipline. It was not settled that 
there should be joint meetings, but the method of ap- 
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plying the principle of equality was left to be decided 
in the future. The Meeting of Sufferings is hereafter 
to be composed of an equal number of men and women. 
The women’s meetings in this country were formerly 
entirely separate and subordinate, and are still so with 
one body of Friends; but in all others, as we understand 
it, the sexes have equal privileges. 


....The necrology of Andover Theological Seminary 
has just been published, and shows some interesting 
facts. Among these is the ages of those who have died. 
Of the fifty-four, one was thirty-six years of age, one 
forty-eight, five were in the fifties, twelve in the sixties, 
fourteen in the seventies, seventeen in the eighties and 
four in the nineties. Thus there were twice as many 
who died over ninety years of age as under fifty, and of 
those between fifty and sixty-nine the total was the same 
as those between eighty and eighty-nine. There are 
some well-known names in the list; among them Secre- 
taries N. G. Clark and E. K. Alden, Drs. Charles H. 
Hall, of Brooklyn, and Arthur Brooks, of this city; Sam- 
uel F. Smith, George F. Magoun, John W. Harding and 
Edward Beecher. The oldest on the list was the Rev. 
Lewis McDonald, of the class of 1826, who died at the 
age of ninety-four; then came Isaac Watts Wheelwright, 
of the class of 1825, who died at the age of ninety-three; 
Edward Beecher, of the class of 1827, whodied at theage 
of ninety-one, and Ezekiel Russell, of the class of 1835, 
who died at the age of ninety. Among the oldest of the 
graduates still living are Professor Park, of the class of 
1831, now eighty-seven years of age; Dr. Elias Riggs, of 
Constantinople, of the class of 1832, now eighty-five 
years of age; Mr. Joseph L. Partridge, of the class of 
1835, still living in Brooklyn at the age of ninety-two, 
and the Rev. Bela Fancher, of Homer, Mich., of the 
class of 1835, at the age of eighty-seven. 


.... The General Assembly of the United Presbyterian 
Church closed June 3d. Among the topics in the clos- 
ing days was that of co-operation with the Synod of the 
South in home mission and church extension. A plan 
was adopted for such co-operation; the contributions 
for missions by congregations jointly supported to be 
divided between the two churches and either to have 
care over thechurches according tolocation. The ques- 
tion also came up of co-operation with the Reformed 
and Presbyterian Churches, the same that was pre- 
sented at the other Presbyterian Assemblies; but no 
definite action was taken. Home missions were pressed 
forward with great earnestness, especially in view of 
the deficiency of $13,000 in the income, which, with the 
arrearage of the previous year, makes a total of about 
$32,000. Inview of this a special contribution was de- 
sired for the work that this debt might be lifted. Cor- 
dial reference was made to the young people’s societies 
and a tribute paid to their assistance to the gen- 
eral work of the Church. There was considerable de- 
bate as to their relation to the Christian Endeavor Soci- 
ety. A special memorial had been presented, asking 
for more intimate relation with the United Society, and 
after considerable discussion a-resolution was adopted, 
recommending that a committee of five be appointed to 
confer with the President and officers of the United So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor to ascertain what, if any, 
relation could be established between them and the 
Young People’s Christian Union of the United Presby- 
terian Church, and repost tothe next Assembly. The 
appropriations adopted by the Assembly were as fol- 
lows: Foreign Missions, $108,000; Home Missions, $100,- 
000; Freedmen’s Missions, $50,000; Church Extension, 
$50,000; Ministerial Relief, $8,000; Education (regular 
work), $10,000; Colleges and Seminaries, $20,000; As- 
sembly’s Fund, $3,000; total, $349,000. The Assembly 
adjourned to meet at Rock Island, IIl., next year. 


....The closing exercises of Hartford Theological 
Seminary (Congregational) took place onthe fourth of 
June. There was the usual noon prayer-meeting in 
the chapel, followed by the annual anniversary dinner, 
with addresses by President Hartranft, the venerable 
A. C. Thompson, D.D., and others. Then came the 
annual meeting of the Alumni Association with its re- 
ports of those who had died during the year, including 
Josiah Tyler, D.D., of the class of '48, the well-known 
missionary to South Africa; the Rev. F. J. Perkins of 
’gI, a missionary in Brazil, and Garabed Abdalian, one 
of the martyrs in Turkey. The afternoon graduation 
exercises included addresses by Harry S. Dunning on 
‘*The Proper Emphasis of the Individual ’’; Edward P. 
Kelly on ‘‘ The Military Idea in Religion”; Miss Laura 
H. Wild on ‘‘ The Mystic’s Point of View in Present 
Day Living,” and John E. Merrill on ‘‘ The Hunger for 
Reality.” Thedegree of S.T.B. was conferred on Miss 
Annie J. Forehand and Miss Addie I. Locke of the class 
of ’95, andon Armenag Haritune Haigazian of the class 
of ’92, Marash Theological Seminary, Turkey. The 
John S. Welles fellowship for two years was given to 
Mr. Merrill as well as the senior prize in Greek, and he 
will soon start for Germany to study. The senior prize 
in Evangelist theology was given to Allen C. Perrin. 
One of the most interesting features of the week was an 
address on Tuesday evening by W. R. Richards, D.D., 
of Plainfield, 'N. J., on ‘‘ The City and its Church.’”’ Dr. 
Richards has been prominent in connection with what is 
known as the Plainfield method, and set forth the gene- 
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ral principles that have been followed. He emphasized 
the desirability for effective Christian work, of consid- 
ering each town or city as a unit and organizing reli- 
gious work on that basis, basing it both uponthe history 
of the early Church and the practical experience in all 
city administration. Just as every city needs one fire 
department and one police department, so it needs one 
general organization for Christian work; thus we speak 
of the Churchat Rome; the Church at Philippi, whereas 
fhe Church in New York City would be a misnomer. 


‘ While the method to accomplish this is not entirely evi- 


dent in view of the present exaggerated individualism, 
it seems possible that something may be done by each 
denomination in this direction and by co-operation 
among the denominations. 


....The provisional program for the fifteenth Inter- 
national Christian Endeavor Convention, to be held in 
Washington, D.C., July 8th-13th, has been issued. The 
convention proper opens on the gth, but on the evening 
of Wednesday, July 8th, there will be opening meetings 
in twenty of the churches of the city, each to be followed 
by a ‘‘quiet hour.’’ Addresses are expected from a 
large number of prominent clergymen in the United 
States, Canada and England. The general exercises, 
commencing on Thursday, will be held in three tents— 
Tent Washington, Tent Williston and Tent Endeavor. 
The first of these will be the headquarters where Presi- 
dent Clark and Secretary Baer may be found. There 
will be welcome and response addresses in each of these 
in the morning,and denominational rallies in the different 
churches in the afternoon. Among them the African 
Methodist churches, Baptist, Free and Regular; Presby- 
terian, Canadian, Cumberland, United and others; Meth- 
odist, North and South, and of Canada; Congregational, 
Disciples, Reformed, Reformed Episcopal, Protestant 
Episcopal, etc. Inthe evening there will be addresses 
in the different tents on the subject of ‘‘ Christian 
Citizenship.’” Among those to speak are Drs. R. 
S. MacArthur, P. S. Henson, J. T. McCrory, Bishop 
Alexander Walters, Mr. Booker T. Washington, Dr. H. 
K. Carroll, the Rev. Richard Richard, of England, and 
others. The Hon.:Neal Dow will be present and speak, 
with others, on the phase of Christian citizenship con- 
nected with the fight against the saloon and liquor 
traffic. On Friday the’ chief topic for the entire day 
will be ‘‘ Saved to Serve,’’ emphasizing the evangelistic 
force of the Endeavor societies. There will be ad- 
dresses on the methods of work for the Juniors, confer- 
ences, etc. Friday evening Tent Washington will be 
reserved for the people of the city, with addresses by 
President Clark, Dr. J. L. Withrow and Dr. Wayland 
Hoyt. Aside from the meetings in these tents there will 
be meetings in a number of churches. Saturday morn- 
ing there will be a patriotic open-air praise service at 
the Washington monument and a march through Penn- 
sylvania Avenue tothe Capitol. Inthe afternoon comes 
the annual Junior rally in Tent Washington, to be fol- 
lowed in the evening by State and provincial receptions 
in the churches used as headquarters. On Sunday there 
will be preaching services not only in the churches but 
in the tents. Monday the subject will be ‘‘ World-wide 
Endeavor,”’ with meetings in the interest of Armenians 
and general missions in the morning. The afternoon 
will be left free for visiting interesting sights, and in 
the evening there will be closing sessions in the three 
tents, Central Hall and five large churches. Every 
morning there will be an hour devoted to Bible read- 
ings. 





Ministerial Register. 


ADA. WILL1AM, Presb., Philadelphia, Penn., died last 

week. 

ALLISON, F. R., Presb., Lane Seminary, accepts call to 
Chicago, Ill. 

BARBER, A. D., Cong., aged 88, Castalia, accepts call to 
Madison, O. 

BEALE, F. (D.D.), Presb., Frederick City, Md., accepts call 
to Northern Liberties, Penn. 

CALHOUN, N. M., Cong., Canandaigua, accepts the presi- 
dency of Keuka College, N. Y. 

CAMPBELL, W. A., Presb., Richmond, Va., died June oth. 

DUNHAM, S. G., Univ., Norwalk, O., accepts call to Wake- 
field, Mass. e 

EATON, W. H. (D.D.), Bapt., Nashua, N. H., died June 
1oth, aged 78. 

ELSDON, WIL.1M, Bapt., Waterbury, Conn., resigns. 

FRASER, T. W., Presb., Columbus, Ind., resigns. 

GIBSON, J. B,, Prot. Epis., William’s Bridge, N. Y., died 
June 7th, aged 73. 

GILBERT, W. M., Prot. Epis., Baltimore, Md., accepts call 
to Yonkers, N. Y. 

HORTON, S. J., Prot. Epis., Cheshire, Conn., died June 
7th, aged 79. 

JONES, Wi.u1am, Cong., Eldon, Ia., died May 21st, aged 


KEPSAY, R. B. (D.D.), Bapt., Brooklyn, N. Y., died June 
1oth, fged 53- 

LEAMAN, Georce E., Luth., Adamsburg, accepts call to 
Homestead, Penn. . : 

MACKAY, W. R., Prot. Epis., Pittsburg, Penn., died May 


13th. 

McGINLEY, Wituram A., Cong., Chula Vista, Cal., died 
May 25th aged 6s. 

McLEOD, M. J., Presb., Chester, Penn., resigns. 

SCHNUR, GeorcE H., Jr., Luth., Louisville, Ky., accepts 
call to St. Paris, O. 

SPILMAN, J. E., Presb., Flora, Ill., died May 23d, aged 54. 

TRAWICK, C. W., Presb., Waynesboro, accepts call to 
Monteray, Va. 

WALKER, W. H., Cong., Chelsea, Mich., accepts call to 


Emporia, Kan. 
WENZEL, R., Luth., Omaha, Neb., died recently. 
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Paraguay. 
SELF-SUPPORT IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


BY S. P. CRAVER, D.D., 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Tue Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in South America, held in Buenos Ayres, from 
February 26th to March 4th, was a very important occa- 
sion. Owing to the vast territory covered, many of the 
workers could not be present, still there were thirty 
members responded to their names, including two from 
Peru, three from Chili, two from Paraguay, one from 
Brazil,and the rest from Uruguay and Argentine. The 
reports presented from these different and extensive 
fields showed a year of progress in every department of 
the work. While it seems to be manifest that in sever- 
al.of the South American Republics there is a revival 
of Roman Catholicism, it is even more manifest that 
spiritual Christianity is gaining ground, and the work 
of Protestantism is taking deep root. One of the evi- 
dences of this solid growth is found in the constant in- 
crease in self-support. During the past year the mis- 
sion reports an advance of about $4,oo0in gold over the 
previous year, the total amount received for this pur- 
pose being about $21,000. Montevideo stands at the 
head so far as relates to self-support in the native 
work. At the beginning of the year the First Spanish 
Church there assumed the support of their pastor, the 
Rev. R. Vasquez, agreeing to pay him $900 in gold. 
They met'their obligations promptly, had an excellent 
revival with numerous conversions, and paid the pastor 
over one hundred dollars more than they had promised. 
In almost every place there is advance. Besides, an 
old resident of Mercedes, province of Buenos Ayres, 
has donated for the use of our Theological Seminary 
nearly an entire block, worth at least $25,000 in gold, 
situated in the most central part of the town. Similar 
gifts, tho not so large, have been made in other parts 
of the work, so that we can see the beginnings of the 
time when Protestantism will become self-sustaining in 
some parts of South America. 

Another pleasing fact showing the growth of the work 
was the interest displayed inthe Lay Electoral Confer- 
ence, which assembled to elect a delegate to the coming 
General Conference. The local churches paid the ex- 
penses of their delegates, of whom there were twenty- 
two present, some of them from points from two hun- 
dred to seven hundred miles distant. Besides electing 
as their delegate a prominent young lawyer from the 
self-supporting church in Montevideo, the Conference 
adopted three resolutions—the first asking the General 
Conference to fix in Buenos Ayres an Episcopal resi- 
dence, the second instructing their delegate to vote for 
the admission of women into the General Conference, 
and the third exhorting the local churches to greater 
efforts toward self-support. 

The report of the Rev. A. M. Milne, Agent of the 
American Bible Society, showed that, up to the present 
time, he and his coadjutors have distributed in these 

‘lands some 420,000 copies of the Scriptures, a goodly 
leaven that is working in thousands of families. 

The growth of the work of evangelization in this 
‘*neglected continent’’ is indeed gratifying, for the 
report of the statistical secretary of the Conference 
showed an increase in every column, including member- 
ship, ministers, baptisms, corversions, Sunday-schools, 
churches, self-support, benevolences, etc. But what 
has been accomplished is exceedingly small in com- 
parison with the vast masses of population yet un- 
touched. Let the home churches pray and give for 


South America. 
Asuncion, Paraguay. 





Brazil. 
THE MISSION SCHOOLS OF SAN PAULO. 


BY THE REV. D. C. McLAREN, 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board. 


TWENTY-FIVE years ago the Presbyterian missionaries 
in San Paulo opened a school in connection with their 
evangelistic work. From the humblest beginnings, 
progress has been regular till the present day, when the 
course extends from kindergarten to college, and sev- 
eral large buildings are occupied. 

Last year five hundred and one students were enrolled 
in all departments, their ages ranging from five to 
twenty-five. Of these, twenty-six were in the college 
course, occupying the Mackenzie building. Many of 
the former pupils of the school are to be found in the 
best circles of Brazilian society, some in positions of the 
highest influence. The total number matriculated dur- 
ing the ten years of the present able direction is 3,980; 
of these 1,189 have been free pupils, 151 of these in the 
boarding departments. For the last six years the 
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schools, aside from the college, have been self-sustain- 
ing. 

Pastors and teachers, politicians and officials and their 
wives and daughters, look back to the American school 
with affectionate regard as the place where they re- 
ceived their early training and first impressions of re- 
ligious truth. 

In former years, this school was without a rival. Since 
the establishment of the Republic, however, there has 
been a great change. There is now a normal school, 
fully equipped and well cOnducted; and in different sec- 
tions of the city three model schools, while two more are 
in process of construction. There are, besides, a poly- 
technic school and a Gymnasio do Estado. 

The principal of the latter is pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church and a former student and teacher in 
the mission schools. Other teachers in these Govern- 
ment schools received their training from the same 
source. The system of instruction, too, follows that of 
the American school, except that it is utterly Christless. 
The annual appropriations for their support amount to 
$215,000. 

The need continues for the earnest Christian work of 
the devoted men and women of both nationalities who 
have devoted their lives to the education of the future 
citizens of our great sister Republic. The Protestant 
college is yetinits infancy. It calls loudly for men and 
money to establish it firmly. Among its native teachers 
may be named Santos Saraiva, once a Roman Catholic 
priest, the author of grammars and dictionaries of the 
widest reputation. Two new men are needed at once, 
and the funds to sustain them. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Persia. 
ASSASSINATION OF THE SHAH. 


BY THE REV. J. L. POTTER, 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board. 


THE telegraph promptly informed the world of the 
murder of the Shah; so promptly, in fact, that in less 
than twenty-four hours after the sad event the sympathy 
of the United States was officially expressed to the Per- 
sian Government by our Representative here. 

Details of the occurrence are conflicting; but the 
most probable account is as follows: On Friday, May 
Ist, His Majesty made a pilgrimage to Shah Abdul 
Azeem, a sacred place of religious resort about five 
miles south of Teheran. In this sacred inclosure which 
he desired should not be cleared of the people, as he did 
not wish to disturb them, he was shot by an assassin, 
who was seated on the ground, the bullet almost imme- 
diately doing its fatal work. The Shah gasped ‘‘ Sadr- 
i-Azam’’ (Prime Minister) twice, and, falling forward, 
soon expired. The people immediately flew upon the 
murderer, and would have torn him to pieces with their 
nails and teeth; but the Prime Minister, with great dif- 
ficulty, succeeded in rescuing him, and he is now in 
prison securely guarded. 

The assassin is said to be Mirza Mohammed Reza, a 
merchant of Kerman. He is understood to be an ardent 
disciple of Jemal-ud-Deen, who several years ago 
created quite a stir in Persia as a political agitator of 
revolutionary ideas, and was accordingly banished 
the country, and Mohammed Riza was imprisoned some 
four years. On his liberation he is said to have gone to 
Jemal-ud-Deen, at Constantinople, and had only re- 
turned to Teheran a day or two before the deed. It is 
reported that he speaks freely of his act, that it was 
deliberate, and that he did it for the good of the coun- 
try. 

It is now the third day since the terrible news startled 
us, and all is quiet here. This is due in some measure 
to the fact, as a distinguished diplomatist here ex- 
pressed it, that the event ‘‘ was too sudden to unloose 
the elements of disorder.’’ Doubtless, also, according 
to the opinion of the same gentleman, the existence of 
the telegraph has much to do with it; but in my opinion 
the wise advice of the British Minister, Sir Mortimer 
Durand to the brothers of the murdered Shah, who ap- 
plied to him for counsel as to what to do, and followed 
his direction, as well as the prompt recognition of the 
Crown Prince as Shah by the representatives of Great 
Britain and Russia, has had no little to do with the 
maintenance of order and quiet at the critical juncture, 
which is so contrary toall expectation and past history. 

It is particularly sad that the Shah should have been 
slain just on the eve of his jubilee, for which extensive 
preparations had been made and invitations issued. We 
can only hope and pray that under the new Shah we 
may be allowed to live and work here with equal or 
greater toleration. 


Teheran 





Syria. 
A NORTH SYRIAN PASTOR AND HOST. 
BY THE REV. F. E. HOSKINS, 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board. 


MAHARDEH is the northernmost out-station of the Syria 
Mission. It lies on a bluff high above the Orontes and 
about twenty miles beyond Hamath. Its most striking 
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feature is the system of subterranean chambers which 
extend under the whole town, furnishing security for 
crops and cattle. Standing at the edge of the desert it 
has been exposed for centuries to the raids of plunder- 
ing Bedouins. Its people in their features, dress and 
customs resemble their wandering neighbors of the 
Eastern desert much more closely than they do the 
dwellers in the cities toward the south. 

The Evangelical Protestant Church of Mahardeh is 
one of the most active and enlightened of the Syrian 
Churches. It was founded many years ago in troublous 
times and has passed through much persecution. Its 
pastor is Abu Dergam, who has been identified with the 
Church from its foundation. He is a man of striking 
and sterling qualities; as humble as a little child, as 
brave as a lion, and with the wisdom of a real patriarch 
as he moves among his people. ‘ 

On a recent visit to Mahardeh Abu Dergam was our 
host, and he gave us an example, the equal of which I 
have never heard, illustrating in a unique way the 
Oriental ideas of a host's duties to his guests. The 
Arabs of the desert have a saying that: ‘‘ the guest is 
from God,’ a gift to be welcomed; and when you have 
entered within their tents, from that moment their 
time, their possessions, even to their lives, are yours to 
be used for your safety, your comfort or your pleasure. 
No Arab of the desert could have surpassed Abu Der- 
gam. He received us with unfeigned joy, and with a 
matchless tact and a superlative politeness began min- 
istering to our needs after our long hotride. No service 
was too menial or too humble, and his one desire was to 
know our needs or our pleasure. When supper-time 
came it was only after great urging that we induced him 
to leave the serving and sit with us. All through the 
evening he hovered round us, and never left us until we 
were safely laid on our camp bedsteads for the night. 
Next morning when we arose he was not visible, and 
that- seemed a little strange. However, before we fin- 
ished breakfast he came and joined us. After the meal, 
according to a promise, he lighted a lantern and showed 
me the great caverns under his property. He then took 
me round the townto see some Romantombs. As we 
walked along I noticed first one and then another call 
him aside and whisper some question. On our return 
tothe house, however, Mr. March and Mr. Eddy rose 
up with emotion and told me that Abu Dergam’s mother 
had died during the night! The good old man’s ideas of 
a host’s duties to his guests would not allow him to 
cloud our visit in his home and he was striving to con- 
trol his grief and to send us away without letting us 
know anything of his sorrow. We gently chided him 
for not allowing us to share with him the trial, and then 
the flood-gates were opened and he wept like a child. 
We immediately postponed our journey, conducted the 
funeral and stood beside him when the people came to 
offer their condolences. When the time came to say 
farewell the good old man overwhelmed us with his 
expressions of gratitude and regret—of gratitude for 
our sympathy and service and regret that he coald not 
have spared usthe sadnessthat shadowed our stay in his 
home. 

Zahieh. 


GOOD NEWS FOR TUNG-CHO COLLEGE. 


BY ISAAC T. HEADLAND, 


Professor in Peking University. 

WE wish to extend our most hearty congratulations to 
the friends of Tung-cho College both in the United 
States and in China. It was a surprise tous. We had 
been praying for just such a thing for our own institu- 
tion, and yet we had been so faithless as not to have 
expected it all at once so near to us as it came. 
within less than fifteen miles of us, and we are glad to 


It came 


have lightning of such a character strike so near. 

A few days ago a letter came from the Rev. E. G. 
Tewksbury, of Tung-cho College, more like a ‘* 
meeting”’ letter than any I have ever known him to 
write. It began with: ‘‘ Rejoice with us, for we have 
received a legacy of $35,000 for the college,’’ and ended 
up with ‘‘ Glory to God!” He told us that $10,000 was 
for endowment, and $25,000 for present use; and it was 
only a few days later he came up to consult with certain 
members of our mission, not as to how they might spend 
it, but as to how they might get all their present needs 
supplied with that $25,000. Their college needed to be 
finished, they needed a wall around their premises in- 
stead of the mud wall that surrounds them at present. 
They needed a house for an unhoused family, and 
another for two single ladies who have to live anywhere 
they can find room. They needed a new college build- 
ing, and they wanted to know how all these could be 
gotten out of $25,000. The question was a large one, 
but it seemed tobe solvable; and we wish that the person 
who left them that legacy might have known the joy 
and the prospects of good that that $35,000 brought with 
it. Amillion dollars to an American institution could 
not have supplied more needs or been more joy-produc- 
ing. 

It was only a few days later that the writer received 
a like letter from Dr. Sheffield, President of that insti- 
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tution. It was more temperate than that of his younger 
colleague but not on that account indicative of less joy. 
It was the joy of one who had been relieved of burdens 
which he had been carrying for years; the joy of one 
who saw the provision for the realization of some of his 
most cherished hopes. 

We visited the institution a few days later, and saw 
plainly the reason for their joy. The ceiling over their 
chapel is of paper and was put there by their own boys; 
and as we climbed up on top of the mud wall that sur- 
rounds their campus we saw about thirty of their boys 
digging out the foundation for the wall which was soon 
to be erected-around it, and we realized how they hoped 
to solve the problem. 

This is the first large legacy that has come to North 
China—we say large, but we mean it relatively. That 
$35,000 might have been swallowed up by one of our 
American universities and never have been heard of 
again; but here wetrust it may be the forerunner of 
larger gifts, and may be to this institution what the 
small gifts of John Harvard were to the institution 
which now bears his name—a magnet which will draw 
millions after it. 

That is what China needs. That is what India needs. 
That is what Africa needs. And not until the great 
beneficent hearts of American and English Christians 
begin to feel that they are not only responsible for the 
conversion of their own native lands, but the conversion 
of all lands, will they have attained to the condition to 
which Christ would have them attain. ‘‘ Go ye into all 
the world and preach the Gospel to every creature.” 
As we write these words, our imagination carries us 
only a few years into the future, when the good woman 
who sent this money will be preaching the Gospel 
through the lips of a hundred Chinese who will be more 
eloquent and effective than any one she could have sent 
here from a foreign land. The world offers no better 
or safer investment than the one which has just been 
put in Tung-cho College. 


A VISIT TO PEKING. 


BY THE REV. E. T. WILLIAMS, M.A., 
Missionary of the Foreign Christian Missionary Society. 


Ir has been my good fortune during the past month to 
pay my first visit to the capital of China. I found the 
city of Peking all that I had been led to expect—dusty, 
dilapidated, and inexpressibly filthy. The cities of cen- 
tral China are vile enough; bit in this respect Peking 
takesthe palm. Ofcourse, we did the usual sightseeing; 
but there were no sights so interesting as those con- 
nected with the work of the missionaries, a band of 
broad-minded, enthusiastic men and women, who have 
taken up in the most harmonious and energetic fashion 
the herculean task of cleansing both morally and physi- 
cally this ‘‘ Augean stable.’’ I say ‘‘ physically,’’ be- 
cause soap is one of the first commodities to follow in 
the track of the missionary. A clean life means a clean 
body, and a clean body means a clean home, and a clean 
home means by and by a clean city. 

There are five missionary societies engaged in this 
work, besides representatives of the Bible, societies. 
The London Mission, the American Board, the American 
Presbyterian and Methodist Societies, and the Interna- 
tional Missionary Alliance have divided the city among 
them, and in this systematic way will gradually secure 
its thorough evangelization. The International Alliance 
has but recently begun its work. Of the four remaining 
societies, the Methodist has, perhaps, the largest mem- 
bership, between three and four hundred. The others, 
however, do not fall far behind, so that there are more 
than a thousand native Protestants in this most conserv- 
ative old capital. The most of these are Manchus, who 
are said to be much more accessible than the Chinese. 
In the province the whole number of communicants will 
probably amount to seven thousand. The Methodist 
Church had fifteen hundred additions last year. 

Each mission maintains its own schools both for girls 
and boys. In the new era which seems just dawning 
and which is to be marked by a great demand for West- 
ern learning, the mission schools of China will have a 
most responsible position to fill in attempting to supply 
this demand. The girls’ schools are of especial impor- 
tance. The Government may open colleges for the in- 
struction of young men, but it will be a long time before 
any public schools are opened for girls. Yet these girls’ 
schools, of themselves, will create a new China; for 
they are giving to China a new womanhood. 

We visited a ragged school on Sunday afternoon, 
where more than four hundred children were gathered 
from the streets and alleys of the neighborhood. A 
little more than a year ago these boys and girls saw a 
foreigner only to revile him, now they meet him with a 
smile. 

Their teachers are the students of the Peking Univer- 
sity and the Methodist Girls’ School. The kindness re- 
ceived at the Sunday-school has not only changed their 
manners but opened the doors of their homes to the 
visits of the missionaries. 

Nosight gave us more pleasure than that of the blind 
boys in Mr. Murray’s school who have been taught by 
him to read and write. The story of this school has been 
told several times, but it will bear repetition. Mr. Mur- 
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ray, the son of a Scotch saw-miller, lost his left arm 
when quite a lad, by an accident at the mill. This un- 
fitted him for mechanical work, and he gave the more 
attention to his books. For years a mail carrier in 
Glasgow, he longed, as he says, ‘‘to be carrying the 
epistles of Heaven.’’ He found employment with the 
National Bible Society, of Scotland, as a colporter, and 
in 1871 he was sent to China. He became interested, 
while living in Peking, in some of the many blind beg- 
gars on the streets, and in the winter evenings would 
gather them into his warm room tochat with them about 
the Gospel. Fora long time he pondered some method 
of teaching them, when in a flash it occurred to him that 
Braille’s system could be adapted to the printing of the 
408 sounds which make up the words of the 
Mandarin dialect. When he had perfected his system 
he made experiment with two old blind beggars, and later 
witn some younger pupils, all gathered from the slums, 
and was delighted to find that every one of them ina 
few weeks was able to read and write. At this stage 
Miss C. F. Gordon-Cumming visited Peking, and, struck 
with the marvelous success of the work, determined 
that it should no longer be hidden in a corner. From 
that time the enterprise has moved steadily forward. 
As the system consists simply of embossed dots the 
blind were enabled, by first making the impressions on 
thin sheets of brass, to do their own printing; and now 
that black lines are used instead of dots they manage to 
set type’ and print books for the use of the illiterate 
sighted, who in this way are taught in a few weeks to 
read the Scriptures. A typewriter, too, has been pre- 
pared which the blind pupils use with great skill, as we 
witnessed, one boy being called in to write and another 
to read what had been written. The pupils are also 
taught music, and are in demand as organists and teach- 
ers of music in the boarding schools. 

Several of the missions are engaged in medical work 
and the physicians have united in a most commendable 
way in the organization.of a medical college which 
forms one of the departments of the Peking University, 
The American Board has a publishing house which does 
the printing of the North China Tract Society, another 
union enterprise in which all the societies are interested. 
There are other departments of work in which the 
various missions represented in every large center might 
unite with economy and profit. However much we differ 
in our theology there is no denominatiofial arithmetic 
or geography. In much of our religious teaching even 
there is perfect agreement. We might well keep up our 
separate day schools and primary boarding schools, but 
there is no reason why we should not unite in the or- 
ganization of the higher schools and colleges. There 
would be a division of labor and a great lessening of 
expense. We could have larger faculties, more com- 
modious buildings and better apparatus. A joint com- 
mittee could manage affairs, and it would be necessary 
to have separate teaching in the preparation of native 
preachers only. This constant mingling together of the 
students, too, would create a common feeling of brother- 
hood and greatly lessen the chances of friction in after 
life. 

The Peking University, indeed, altho under the man- 
agement of the Methodist Society, aims to be interde- 
nominational. It is already supplied with good build- 
ings, a fine campus, much valuable apparatus, and the 
beginnings of a library and a museum. The students 
number one huudred and. forty, of whom the greater 
part, however, are still in the Preparatory Department. 

Nanking. . 


Japan. 
JAPAN IN KOREA. 


BY THE REV. J. L. DEARING, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 





THE Turkey of the East is Korea; the England of the 

East is Japan. Korea does not, to be sure, commit any 
such horrible massacres as does Turkey; but she is a 
menace to the peace of the East; she is not strong 
enough to sustain a government of her own unaided; 
she cannot be relied upon for an instant, and her officials 
have no regard for truth or honor. Japan wishes to be 
the guide and helper of Korea, but makes very poor 
work of it, every move is a subject of suspicion, and 
there seems to be at present little light as to the solu- 
tion of the difficulties. 
_ Almost every one has a version of his own as to the 
relations existing and that have existed between Japan 
and Korea. Where there is such divergence of opinion, 
the statement of one view, with recognition of the evi- 
dence that exists in favor of others, may do no harm. 

Korea is strongly anti-Japanese. She is Chinese in 
her inclinations. Confucianism is her religion; she 
hates Buddhism and Christianity. She looks down upon 
the Japanese and up to the Chinese. During the war, 
however, the Chinese lost their power in Korea, and 
Japan came into prominence as adviser and counselor. 
How much power did Japan want in Korea? The an- 
swers that one will get are various. Japan claims that 


she wanted to help Korea to be independent, to establish 
needed reforms in the Government, to take her place 
among the nations of the East, and to be no more the 
There is much evidence that this was true. 


tool of China. 
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Japan, the youngest of civilized nations, in the modern 
sense of the word, would be the instructor and guide to 
bring forward Korea. One of Japan’s wisest statesmen, 
Count Inouye, was sent to represent Japan in Korea, 
and to help in the reforms. A pro-Japanese Ministry 
was formed, with a Korean as its head who had spent 
some time in Japan, but who was inclined to adopt super- 
ficial reforms instead of those more vital and yet more 
easily made. Asa result, the Ministry was overthrown 
with bloodshed, and an anti-Japanese Ministry was es- 
tablished. Meanwhile Japan had been placed in a most 
difficult position through the fact that Count Inouye had 
been recalled, either for counseling with the Government 
at Tokio, or to remove the appearance of too much pres- 
sure fromJapan,and a less wise and influential statesman, 
Viscount Miura, was left to represent Japan. When it was 
represented to Miura that Korean affairs would be best 
advanced by his aiding in the death of the Queen, without 
consulting with his Government and, in true Japanese 
fashion, assuming all responsibility himself, he aided in 
the murder of the Queen. Then was the work that 
Japan had been trying to do for Korea brought to 
naught. Many who had supported Japan in her efforts 
up to that time turned against her. Many believed that 
the course of Miura was with the knowledge and con- 
sent of hisGovernment. This, of course, led to general 
condemnation of Japan, which it has been very hard for 
her to meet. 

There is much ground for thinking, however, that the 
intentions of Japanin regard to Korea are and have 
been honorable, that the action of Miura was on his 
own responsibility, and reprehensible as it was, yet was 
without the knowledge and approval of his Govern- 
ment. Much of sympathy was shown with Miura in 
many quarters in Japan, and it is true that he was ac- 
quitted in the courts. The Government could not, how- 
ever, interfere with the action of the courts of justice, 
and should not be held as approving the findings of the 
court. It is probably true, that when the unwritten 
history is made known it will be found that Japan has 
suffered much through the perfidy, dishonesty and two- 
facedness of Korea. Shall Japan have any further in- 
fluence in Korea? Many Japanese have recently been 
putto death by the Koreans; what reparation shall 
there be for that? Is Korea to pass quietly into the 
hands of Russia? Will Europe permit such a step? 
Can a protectorate be formed for the weak people who 
are unable to stand alone? These are some of the 
questions that agitate the public mind in Japan. One 
thing is sure, the Japanese are getting an cbject lesson 
as tothe necessity of Christianity to support any ad- 
vance in national life. In Korea, as well as in China, 
they are seeing illustrated,what they are learning rapid- 
ly in Japan too, that true Christianity is a power in na- 
tional life, and that a nation with none of it can make 
little progress. If out of these experiences Japan shall 
learn to estimate Christianity aright, both for herself 
and for Korea there will have been a great gain. 

Yokohama. 





Micronesia. 
A PEEP INSIDE AND OUTSIDE. 


BY MISS E. THEODORA CROSBY, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


Ir is good sometimes to take an outside look at 
things, or, as the Irishman said: ‘‘ Just step outside and 
take a look at yourself!” And that is something in the 
line of what I have been doing. " 

While it is true that Micronesia, as a mission field, is 
a unit, it has three groups of islands, and three distinct 
missions in one. We of the Marshall Island Mission 
have little more in common with the work inthe Gilbert 
and the Carolina groups than we have with that of 
China and India. The languages are different, the 
manners and customs are different, the costumes are 
different, and their general characteristics are different. 
In the Marshall Islands, my own field, we have what, 
by a very elastic use of the word, we might term the 
‘moral’? people of Micronesia; but that is almost an 
unknown quantity in these islands. Events which are 
hidden away, which it is considered immodest to notice 
in the Marshall group, are made the occasions of feasting 
and rejoicing inthe Gilbert group. The Marshall people 
are clothed, comparatively speaking, for the fringes of 
the men and the mats of the women form a sufficiently 
decent covering for this climate; one seldom or never sees 
an adult who is not clothed. In the Gilbert Islands, 
nudity is not an uncommon thing, and the narrow strip 
of cloth or the scanty fringe is but an apology for a cos- 
tume. The Marshall people are the better sailors, but 
the Gilbert people are the better fighters, as they have 
every reason to be, if practice makes perfect. 

Inthe Marshalls, the heathen dances are almost a thing 
of the past, entirely soin the islands occupied by our 
native teachers; in the Gilberts there are continual out- 
breaks of dancing, which is only describable in St. Paul’s 
words, ‘‘earthly, sensual, devilish.”” But in both 
groups there are faithful souls who are standing firm 
against these wiles and works of the evil which is in 
the world, witness Tibureimoa, the Kingof Butaritari, 
who attempted to compel his people to attend church. 
His knowledge of Christian ethics is negative rather 
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than positive; he knows what is wrong, and uses all 
his authority to put it down; his influence is all for 
good among his own people, and reaches out to the 
other islands of the group.. In the Marshalls we 
have Jeremaia, one who in America would be termed a 
‘*solid” man; one of whom a young teacher said, when 
he had yielded to temptation and was repentant, ‘‘If I 
can only stay with Jeremaia a while I shall be strong.” 
He is an ordained minister of many years standing, and 
one of whom the German Komissar speaks with re- 
spect, if not with positive admiration of his sterling 
worth and character. 

So much for the Gilbert and Marshall groups. Now 
for my peep ‘‘ over the fence,’’ at the work in the Caro- 
line Islands. We made an attempt to visit Ponape, and 
failed; but we did visit Mokil, Pingelap and Ngatic, 
then went on to Ruk, the last station occupied by the 
American Board. The three former are coral islands, 
and are much like those of the two groups mentioned. 
Ruk is a mountainous island, or rather group of islands 
around a lagoon. 

The work at Ruk is carried on in the same way as in 
the other groups, but oh, the difference in the people! 
Those Rukites! Men with clear-cut features, bright, 
intelligent faces, and slender, lithe figures—their every 
movement full of grace; altogether a higher type of 
mankind than is found inthe other groups. But this 
only brings out their depravity and heathenism; such 
heathenism as I have never come in contact with before. 
I had thought the Marshall people were bad enough, 
but the Gilbert people are wilder and more lawless, and 
these Ruk people ‘‘cap the climax!”’ tho it is a down- 
wardclimax. Their heathenism is indescribable by pen 
of mine. The first I saw was a little child, hardly four 
years old, but its little body was reeking with dirt and 
cocoanut oil and paint, its bright eyes looked up at me 
from a face made hideous by the yellow ¢ak, the na- 
tive word for the paint. The Rukites are the only peo- 
ple in these islands who use paint; they all use the oil, 
which is ‘‘ odoriferous ’’ and unpleasant, but nothing to 
be compared with this ¢ak. 

I saw many of these painted savages, and later in the 
day I saw Levi, who is probably the most powerful man 
on Wala, the island occupied by the mission. He is a 
witch doctor, and it seems that when this island was 
first visited by Mr. Logan, Levi was very friendly to 
him, and gave him the land for the mission, and later 
professed to be converted. His ideas of what was to 
come were vague and far-fetched: he expected that 
when the missionaries were settled, he would live with 
them, and they would have ‘‘all things in common.” 
When he found this was not to be, he threw up his pro- 
fessions of friendship and Christianity; and now he 
goes around bragging that he introduced the missiona- 
ries and their religion to the island, and he would drive 
them out. 

He is a tall, slender man, with masses of coarse, 
tangled hair caught up by a ‘‘skewer’”’ at the top of his 
head; his thin, cadaverous face was fearfully daubed 
with tak, and the immense apertures in his ears 
were filled with strings of heavy ornaments, cut from 
the cocoanut shell and dangling to his shoulder—an ex- 
aggeration of the semibarbaric earring of fashionable 
civilization. His clothing consisted of two strips of 
native cloth thrown over the shoulders and caught 
together at the back and front; it was profusely orna- 
mented with broad bands of native beadwork; the rest 
of his body was entirely nude, except for its coating of 
the yellow paint—done in “oils”! A more repulsive 
looking creature I have never seen. He is the ruling 
spirit of the island; all the people stand in awe of him; 
and this is the formidable opponent to the work of God 
at Ruk—formidable, because the people are afraid of 
him and because he uses his power in the line of their 
inclinations. 

We saw many men, women and‘children during the 
days spent at Ruk. They came freely to the mission 
and seem to be on very friendly terms with the mission- 
aries, which is one ray of light breaking through this 
dark pall of heathenism which envelops these beautiful 
Ruk islands. And yet, even here there are bright spots. 
A school for girls, mothered by two devoted women, 
where twelve young girls are guarded with loving care 
by day and by night; a training school for boys was also 
started by Mr. Logan. These Ruk boys and girls need 
to pray more to be delivered from their friends than 
from their enemies; for it is the friends of those who are 
in the schools who are always onthe watch for oppor- 
tunities to drag them back into heathenism. Besides 
the schools there are a few Christians, scattered here 
and there, who are letting their light shine; and with 
the new missionaries who entered the work last year, 
the outlook for Ruk is brightening, the shadows are 
fleeing away; and upon these people who have long sat 
in darkness the Light of the World is shining. 


Kusate. 





From fuller reports it appears that the attack on the 
Mission at Kiang Yin in China was instigated bya 
Chinese doctor who insisted that the missionaries had 
two children hidden under their house. After search by 
the magistrate the body of a child was found in a heap 
of shavings. The mob, checked at first, grew too strong 
and looted everything, the missionaries barely escaping 
with their lives. 
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Literature. 





Mr. Swinburne’s New Poem.* 


AMONG living poets none surpass Mr. Swinburne 
in richness of imaginative coloring; and he is, per- 
haps, the greatest lyric artist of the present century. 
It seems to us that he might have been the greatest 
poet of post-Elizabethan times had he chosen to heed 
a higher conscience. In his youth he fell under the 
influence of Baudelaire, felt his way back to Villon, 
and then plunged headlong, so to speak, into a pure- 
ly heathen sensuousness which had not a little sensu- 
alism in it. He was defiant, and recklessly flung him- 
self against the points of restraint, furious at thought 
of any ethical law in the kingdom of art. Bolder than 
Rossetti, broader and stronger than William Morris, 
and possessed of that strange gift, original genius, 
far beyond any other Victorian poet, he dashed into 
his wonderful early word-melodies the very dew of a 
new Helicon. 

Almost the youngest of us remember with what a 
thrill the whole English-reading world caught the first 
distinct notes of Swinburne’s song. Civilization 
winced and shrank; but at the same time it was fasci- 
nated. Such music of rhythm and rhyme had not 
stirred mankind since rhyme was invented. We had 
to hark back to Sappho and Anakreon for shocks 
of word-magnetism like this shot forth from ‘‘ Laus 
Venerés’’ and many another insistently pagan lyric. 
Here was distinction of a sort which we had not ex- 
pected. In both matter and manner the new poet's 
songs were alluring. A subtle and delicious poison 
loosed upon enchanting music might have had a like 
effect. 

As a dramatic poet, far removed from the play- 
wright, Mr. Swinburne disclosed great gifts early in his 
career. Here he was, to use a necessary feebleness of 
phrase, a more poetical poet than Tennyson, because 
of his stronger imagination and his greater intensity 
of sympathy. Comparing his verbal style and his 
sense of metrical finish with those of Tennyson, we 
feel how Swinburne accomplishes with a bold, glowing 
stroke what Tennyson hardly reached after infinite 
care and unsparing labor of revision. 

In Zhe Tale of Balen Mr. Swirburne has chosen 
what we may call a lyrical narrative style, reminding 
one of Scott’s delightful tales in verse, albeit no space 
could be wider in literature than that bétween the 
gorgeously embellished poem now under review and 
the careless yet ever glorious jingles of the Wizard of 
the North. It is a romantic tale of Arthurian days 
and knightly deeds, strongly imagined and told with 
high power, the story of the brothers Balen and Balan, 
to which most readers will grant Tennyson the prior 
right. Here, however, it is freshened with many a 
purely Greek touch and clothed upon with striking 
beauties allogether Swinburnian. 

We cannot help feeling that Mr. Swinburne made a 
mistake in his choice of a stanzaic form, in which the 
first four verses turn on a single rhyme-sound. To 
our ear three consecutive lines rhyming together reach 
the limit of surprise, after which there is apt to be a 
flagging of pleasurable expectation, and a happy shift- 
ing of attention becomes imperative in order to sustain 
the poetic lift. And to give our readers at once a 
taste of Mr. Swinburne’s brilliant and haunting word- 
music and an example of the stanza in which this 
poem is written, we quote: 

“ But even as earth when the dawn takes flight, 
And beats her wings of dewy light 
Full in the faltering face of night, 
His soul awoke to claim by right 
The life and death of deed and doom, 
When once before the King there came 
A maiden clad with grief and shame, 
And anguish burning her like flame 
That feeds on flowers in bloom.” 

About two hundred and fifty stanzas, of which this 
one is a fair average in effect, make up the poem; and 
the reader will easily feel the inevitable monotony 
that must handicap the poet before the end. But 
Mr. Swinburne is a master of rhyme, and the task 
imposed by his Muse in this instance gave him ample 
opportunity to display his craftsmanship in that re- 
gard. Each stanza required him to make four lines 
rhyme together at the start, and these were to be fol- 
lowed by two and three rhyming together. A rhym- 
ing dictionary is at once suggested, and a considerable 
part of the reader’s attention goes into anticipating 
well-worn tricks of word mating. Mr. Swinburne’s 
pet words are all here; ‘‘fire’’ and ‘‘flame’’ and 
“‘hot’’ and ‘‘sea’’ and ‘‘flower’’ and ‘‘ blithe ’’ are 
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worked as hard as ever, and ‘‘hurtle’’ presents itself 
rather often. Yet, after all, what other poet, living 
or dead, could have sung this Zale of Balen, confined 
to such a stanza, and made it so splendid with verbal 
riches, so varied in rhyme-sounds, so musical in 
phrase, in alliteration, and so perfect in tone and in 
color contrasts? It isa poem: for poets to read and 
enjoy as winebibbers enjoy rare wine. Who of all of 
them will not smack at the savor of rich life in the 
following stanza: 
‘‘ Along the wandering ways of Tyne, 
By beech and birch and thorn that shine, 
And laugh when life’s requickening wine 
Makes night and noon and dawn divine, 
And stirs in all the veins of spring, 
And past the brightening banks of Tees, 
He rode as one who breathes and sees 
A sun more blithe, a merrier breeze, 
A life that hails him king.” 

Here is word-play like the finger-play of a master 
pianist. 
and alliteration goes just far enough before breaking. 
In the verse, 


Vowel sounds were never better distributed, 


‘“* A sun more blithe, a merrier breeze,’’ 


the doubling of the effect in ‘‘more’’ and ‘‘ merrier’ 
and ‘‘blithe’’ and ‘‘breeze,’’ is like the burst of 
power given by a strong runner at the end of a race. 
We are speaking, of course, with reference to mere 
melody of diction; but the stanza adumbrates a fine 
mood of experience, which most of us have had in the 
heyday of youth, wandering by flood and field, and 
the line requoted fixes the effect perfectly. 

All through the poem we come upon passages su- 
premely beautiful; phrases like fresh flowers, verses 
redolent and glowing, rhythms of electrical influence. 
If this were the first poem by Mr. Swinburne to fall 
under our eyes, if we never before had felt or heard 
his peculiar style-wizardry, what a delectation every 
page of this book would be! It must be admitted, 
however, that most of these fine lines, these fervid, 
welding words, these tropes and similes and captivat- 
ing rhymes have been dinning and shining and thrill- 
ing in our minds ever since we first made Mr. Swin- 
burne’s acquaintance. There is really nothing new 
in The Tale of Balen; but there is much that is noble 
poetry. 

Our readers must go to the book for the story itself 
as Mr. Swinburne tells it. We cannot, however, re- 
sist the temptation to quote another stanza or two. 
Balen and Balan are brothers whose love is strong and 
beautiful. They are knights of matchless prowess and 
ot spotless purity. By the working of sinister fate 
they finally come face to face in deadly combat as 
strangers, neither knowing that he is fighting his be- 
loved brother. They rush together in the list with 
tremendous effect, and nothing could surpass Mr. 
Swinburne’s description of the contest. Take this 
stanza: 

‘“‘ Balan smote Balen first, and clove 
His lifted shield that rose and strove 
.In vain against the stroke that drove 
Down; as the web that morning wove 
Of glimmering pearl from spray to spray 
Dies when the strong sun strikes it, so 
Shrank the steel, tempered thrice to show 
Strength, as the mad might of the blow 
Shore Balen’s helm away.” 
And after the terrible struggle is over, and both men 
have received their death wounds; after fighting until 
“With blood that either spilt and bled 
Was all the ground they fought on red, 
And each knight’s hauberk hewn and shred 
Left each unmailed and naked, shed 
From off them even as mantles cast; 
And oft they breathed, and drew but breath 
Brief as the word strong sorrow saith, 
And poured and drank the draught of death, 
Till fate was full at last.” 
Then, when both are down, all hacked and hewn and 
blinded with blood and dying, we have this awfully 
splendid picture of human love: 
‘‘ But Balan rose on hands and knees 
And crawled by childlike dim degrees 
Up toward his brother, as a breeze 
Creeps wingless over sluggard seas 
When all the wind’s heart fails it; so 
Beneath their mother’s eyes had he, 
A babe that laughed with joy to be, 
Made toward him standing by her knee 
For love’s sake long ago.”’ 
Here is reality expressed in terms of the most tenu- 
ous ideality, and the scene is made imperishable by 
force of a shimmering and shadowy play of compari- 
sons. Such verse as this might well be taken as an 
example of the furthest distance that the poetic form 
of expression can separate itself from the prose form, 
And whata picture! What a contrast between two 
extremes of human experience! Here is where the 
poet combines in his art all that painter, musician and 
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orator can do. It is the supremest reach 
of artistic revelation. 

We could go through 7he Tale of 
Balen and gather many a flower of abso- 
lute song. This our readers will prefer 
to do for themselves. A few literary 
sweets like the following may be a temp- 
tation to those who frankly acknowl- 
edge a taste for Arcadian honey deftly 
strained: 

‘Then through 
around ° 

A shadowy sense of light and sound 

Made, ere the proof thereof were found, 

The brave, blithe hearts within them 

bound.” ; 


the glimmering gloom 


‘A silence in the skies 
That yearns till dawn find voice and rise.” 
‘* As wave on wave shocks and confounds 
The bounding bulk whereon it bounds.”’ 
“From choral earth and quiring air 
Rang memories winged with songs.” 
‘* Swift as a shadow and strange as light 
That cleaves in twain the shadow of 
night 
Before the wide-winged word takes flight 
That thunder speaks todepth and hight.” 


“ And minstrelsy that made of air 

Fire, so like fire its raptures were.”’ 

‘* The hansel of the heavenly feast 

That fills with light from the answering 

east 

The sunset of the life of man.” 

We may be alone in finding the follow- 
ing stanza strangely reminiscent. It 
gives a touch deep in the heart, as a 
sudden sweet memory can do: 

** And all his life of blood and breath 

Sang out within him: time and death 

Were even as words a dreamer saith 

When sleep within him slackeneth, 

And light and life and spring were one. 
The steed between his knees that sprang, 
The moors and woods that shone and sang, 
The hours where-through the spring's 

breath rang, 

Seemed ageless as the sun.”’ 

We may find fault, we may even feel 
indignant when we think how easy it 
would have been for a poet like Mr. 
Swinburne to strike out a hundred 
grievous blemishes, repetitions, pet 
words, mannerisms, from this poem— 
we may acknowledge that even a fledg- 
ling poet essaying his first song would 
justly receive a critical kicking for re- 
sorting to identical rhymes, as Mr. 
Swinburne does in this poem several 
times; but in the end it must all come 
to one deep impression made by the 
poem asawhole. Zhe Tale of Balen, 
with all its blemishes, is a great poem. 


An Ambassador of the Vanquished. Vis- 
count Elie de Gontaut-Biron’s Mission 
to Berlin, 1871-1877. From his Diaryand 

By the Duke de Broglie. 

Translated with notes by Albert D. 

Vandam, author of ‘‘ An Englishman 

in Paris.’’ (Macmillan & Co. $3.00.) 

Studies in Diplomacy. Fromthe French 

of Count Benedetti, French Ambassa- 


Memoranda. 


dor at the Court of Berlin. (Macmil- 
lan & Co. $3.00.) 
These translations bring within the 


reach of readers of English, two vol- 
umes which will throw much light on the 
French side of the war of 1870 and of 
the painful and difficult period in which 
France was recovering from the wounds 
inflicted on her and developing the new 
Constitution which she_ has 
since consolidated and developed her 
power. M. Benedetti will be remem- 
bered as the Ambassador of Napoleon III 
who, acting under the orders of the Duc 
de Gramont, conducted the unfortunate 
negotiations with King William of Prus- 
sia at Ems as to the candidacy of Prince 
Leopold for the Spanish crown, which 
threw on France the odium of the dec- 
laration of war. The present volume is, 
in some sense, a continuation of his pre- 
vious publication ‘‘ Ma en 
Prusse.”’ It is substantially a philippic 
against Bismarck, whois literally bespat- 
tered with abuse and accused of every 
kind of dishonorable trickery. For the 
restthe book is the author’s attempt to 
vindicate himself from the burden of the 
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position in which M. de Gramont, by his 
silence and by his account of the negotia- 
tions for which as Minister of Napoleon 
III he was responsible, left Benedetti. 
For the most part a more insignificant or 
wearisome history was never put into 
print than this elaborate account of the 
diplomatic negotiations as to Leopold’s 
candidacy for the crown of Spain, tho 
they furnished Napoleon III and his Min- 
isters the pretext for the war which 
quickly ruined them all. The papers con- 
tained in the volume are intended to lay 
bare the diplomatic situation previous to 
the war and torelieve the Imperial Govern- 
ment from the responsibility of provoking 
it. By carrying forward the account of the 
diplomatic situation to the triple alliance 
of Austria, Germany and Italy in 1879 
and 1882 M. Benedetti seeks to strengthen 
his theory by proofs drawn from the sub- 
sequent development of events. It is a 
book which has its value and will have to 
be read; but it will also have to be read 
with caution and large allowances for the 
extreme violence of the author’s animosi- 
ties and prejudices. 

The Duc de Broglie’s volume shows 
throughout the fine temper and self-con- 
trol of the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in the Presidential Administra- 
tion of Marshak MacMahon, in 1873-74. 
After the close of the war and during the 
administration of Thiers he was French 
Minister to London. After the down- 
fall of MacMahon he became Minister of 
Justice, in 1877. The Viscount Elie de 
Gontaut-Biron was a man of strength, 
integrity and sense, and descended from 
an ancient family. He was charged with 
representing France at Berlin during the 
years which followed the war, and while 
large portions of French territory were 
held by the armed force of the conqueror 
as security till the seven milliards (7,000,- 
000,000) of francs were paid. It was 
his fortune to be listened toat Berlin at a 
time when few Frenchmen would have 
been, and to have carried through the 
difficult and complex negotiations for the 
liberation. of French soil with honor to 
France and credit to himself. 

The other papers in the volume contain 
the history of certain critical negotiations 
inthe public and diplomatic history of 
France subsequent tothe war, in which he 
was more or less engaged and which 
throw new light on the movements and 
policy of the constitutional monarchists, 
of whom De Broglie was one, and on the 
European policy of France, while M. 
Gontaut-Biron was her representative at 
Berlin, or down to 1877. The Duc de 
Broglie’s account of events in this critical 
period are full of interest and value to 
students of the political history of France. 


Both of the volumes named above seem ™ 


to have suffered nothing by the sea- 
change of this translation into English. 


The Midsummer of Italian Art. By Frank 
Preston Stearns. We can credit Mr. 
Stearns with enthusiasm, affection, study 
and thought on the strength of this book, 
rather than with critical appreciations of 
value—at least when they are original. 
Much of his work is sufficiently pleasant 
reading, and for the better sort of ama- 
teurs it presents some suggestive reading. 
But its specific gravity seldom is heavier 
than intelligent table talk or drawing- 
room discussions; not always is it even 
as wise. Fra Angelico, Da Vinci, Angelo, 
Raffaello, and Correggio are particularly 
dealt with—their individualities and their 
work. His pages are much at their 
best when merely following along clues 
and tracing the paths of analysis and 
judgment not new. It is with the ap- 
proach to carrying out his own trains of 
thought that he is least happy or useful. 
One finds sentiment and occasionally ec- 
centricity rather than judgment or in- 
sight. An example occurs in Mr. Stearns’s 
estimate of Correggio, a part of his book 
that is least to be praised. We do not un- 
derstand precisely—tho we can guess— 
what he means in saying that ‘‘ it requires 
single-mindedness to understand any seri- 
ous work of art’’; but we find Mr. Stearns 
hardly as discerning as he is ‘singular 
(‘single-minded’ or not) in his opinion that 
the Vienna ‘‘Io’”’ is a picturé ‘‘ whose 





effect on the serious mind is chastening,’’ 
or when he takes that amiable view of the 
patched ‘‘ Leda,” of the Berlin National 
Gallery, expressed in a succeeding para- 
graph. We find him quite waving away 
the Van der Werff authorship of the 
Dresden ‘‘ Reading Magdalen.” It is 
also noticeable that Mr. Stearns seems 
unacquainted with Mr. Symond’s ‘‘ Michel 
Angelo,’’ the Life and critical study par 
excellence, rather than Grimm’s_ in- 
volved and imperfect work. We inferthat 
Ricci’s masterly—and_ hardly iess defini- 
tive biography of Correggio—has too re- 
cently appeared to assist him in his study 
of that master. In passing, we direct atten- 
tion to slips of the press, that should he 
corrected ‘‘Mattoni”’ for ‘‘ Battoni’’ in 
two places; ‘‘La Bella Jardiniére” (which 
should be made either good French or 
good Italian); and Camera della ‘‘ Signa- 
tura.”” The illustrations in the volume 
are neither as representative or numerous 
as is desirable in a work of its kind. The 
book is handsomely printed. (New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.25.) 


Charles XII, and the Collapse of the Swed- 
ish Empire. By R. Nisbet Bain. The re- 
cent literature on the personality and ca- 
reer of Sweden’s remarkable young sol- 
dier-king, has been singularly limited and 
unimportant. If the people of Sweden 
were disposed to stir up a popular excite- 
ment and a burst of idealism over the 
second of their two great national figures 
—such a wave of revived and sentimental 
interest as the French have set in move- 
ment as to Napoleon—the northern race 
have a subject made to their enthusiasm 
almost equally brilliant and individual. 
But Swedish minds just now are busy 
with other matters more practical; and it 
is in such a study as this by an English 
author that we are reminded of the full 
interest, the vivid personality and the 
dramatic episodes of the career of 


the hero of the Great Northern War. 


and of the famous ‘‘ Kalabalik.’’ Mr. 
Bain’s book is prepared with such com- 
plete knowledge and good judgment, 
with such a superior balance between 
enthusiasm and critical discrimination, 
that we would be glad to follow 
the example of many reviewers, and 
give it a- notice in proportionate 
length to its value and interest, and 
quote again and again its conclusions. 
Foregoing this satisfaction, the reviewer 
can at least draw attention to its com- 
pleteness as an analysis of the condition 
of Sweden before Charles’s ambitions 
made his country and himself so aggres- 
sively prominent, to the able presenta- 
tion of the whole flashing military story 
in which Charles-is so central and domi- 
nant, and to a close picture and sum- 
mary of the man as distinguished from 
the king and commander. Mr. Bain de- 
scribes the simplicity of character, tastes 
and habits that was almost Spartan; his 
amiable nature as a relative, and his loy- 
alty asa friend, his intense affection as 
a brother, his high nature as a man of 
honor. Mr. Bain’s portrait may seem 
flattering; but it is an accurate one, for 
the enormous nervous energy and the 
military and political aims of Charles did: 
not mar a decided conscientiousness and 
even piety. There was a good deal of a 
Scandinavian Puritanism, as well as 
Protestantism quintessential, inhis moral 
make-up. The book is of unfailing in- 
terest and charm as a fresh and sane 
presentation of an old topic that has be- 
come incrusted with many popular preju- 
dices and the errors of earlier and less 
impartial historians and biographers. 
As a reference work it presents within 
some three hundred pages, and no more, 
the meat and the matter of a large bibli- 
ography carefully winnowed by the au- 
thor, and with every fact apparently a 
subject of close investigation on his part. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


Track Athletics in Detail, compiled by 
the Editor of ‘‘ Interscholastic Sport’’ in 
Harper's Round Table,is the best short 
book we have seen dealing with this 
phase of athletics. It assumes a general 
acquaintance on the part of the prospect- 
ive athlete with the phraseology and 
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minor technicalities oi field events, such 
as most schoolboys have; and then pro- 
ceeds in separate chapters to discuss 
clearly, concisely and with the aid of 
excellent instantaneous photographs, 
sprinting, long and short distance run- 
ning, hurdling, high and broad jumping, 
throwing the hammer, putting the shot, 
and pole vaulting. An appendix of ath- 
letic rules and Interscholastic, Intercolle- 
giate and the best American Amateur 
Records are added, besides three chap- 
ters on bicycling. This book is written 
primarily for the younger athlete, and 
will prove a trustworthy guide where no 
trainer can be procured. There is much 
of interest, however, for older athletes. 
The Harper Brothers are to be congratu- 
lated on having such excellent editors of 
amateur sport as the present author and 
Mr. Whitney, of the Weekly. These gen- 
tlemen have proved themselves about the 
best exponents of athletic purity and fair- 
ness we have to-day writing for us in the 
magazines and papers. (Harper & Broth- 
ers. 75 cents.) 


Armenia and Her People; or, The Story 
of Armenia by an Armenian. By the Rev. 
George H. Filian. (American Publishing 
Co., Hartford,Conn. $1.50.) Mr. Filian 
is a native pastor who fled from the city 
of Marsovan, Turkey, to avoid the pres- 
ent dangers. His work is written from a 
point of view peculiar to itself, as the 
account of one whose personal relation to 
the tragic history is as important as it has 
been close. It opens with a sketch ofthe 
country, its people and rulers, describes 
the political relations of the great Euro- 
pean Powers to the Armenian question, 
the cause of the atrocities, what they 
have been and are, and the present and 
future of the Armenians. The volume 
closes with a few of the poems which the 
Armenian atrocities have called forth in 
this country, among them the Rev. T. S. 
Perry’s lines to Lord Salisbury, published 
in our columns and beginning: 

“Oh! for an hour of Cromwell.” 

‘* Armenia’s Bitte’ Cry,’’ by Hetta Lord 
Hayes Ward, is also included. In 
connection with the above we note that 
Stone & Kimball (Chicago, 75 cents) are 
republishing, in an elegant and conven- 
ient form for sale in this country Zhe Pur- 
ple East; A Series of Sonnets on England's 
Desertion of Armenia, by William Wat- 
son, with an explanatory Preface by the 
author, the finest and strongest exam- 
ples of indignant verse called out by these 
atrocities. 

Europe in Africa in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. By Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer. 
(A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $2.50.) 
This very readable book is especially 
timely at the moment when the rumors of 
war among the great European Powers, 
over their respective African claims, are 
disturbing the air. This book makes no 
pretensions to being a permanent author- 
ity, probably no work written at this 
stage of affairs could be that; but it gives 
in a succinct and eminently readable 
form a rapid narrative of the successive 
steps which have attended the occupation 
of the Dark Continent by the nations of 
Europe. A mere glance at the little maps 
roughly showing the territorial divisions, 
and marked ‘‘ German” here, ‘‘ British ”’ 
there and ‘‘ French” in another place, 
with Italy and Portugal in by-corners, 
would alone be sufficient to show excuse 
for many an international dispute in times 
tocome. The record is brought down to 
June of last year. At that time Mrs. 
Latimer does not seem to have even sus- 
pected the danger of an immediate quar- 
rel between England and Germany in 
Africa. The book is hastily written, but, 
being interesting and timely, will be 
welcomed by the ‘‘ general reader.” 


Legends of Florence Collected from the 
People and Re-told. By Charles Godfrey 
Leland (Hans Breitmann). Second Series. 
(Macmillan & Co. $1.75.) We have not 
forgotten the charm of Mr. Leland’s first 
series of Florentine Legends. Whoever 
reads the first will be sure to want to dip 
into the second. They both have the 
same charm, that of drafts from an 
original fountain. While other collectors 
have gone to the libraries or drawn on 
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the learned pundits, Mr. Leland has gone 
around among the unlearned peasants, 
the common people, the old crones, and 
the story-telling guides. What he has 
collected is worth less for history, but it 
is priceless for legend and romance. His 
book has no rational order or system 
any more than a pudding has in its suc- 
cession of plums, except that whoever 
cuts out a piece and eats it may be sure of 
getting his mouthful of delicious things. 
Like all confectionary of its kind, we do 
not want too much of Mr. Leland’s 
Legends atatime. It is a book tobe read 
when the fit is on or the mind is weary. 





Literary Notes. 


Harper's Weekly for June 2oth will 
be a Republican Convention Number with 
five pages of illustrations bearing on the 
subject. 


... Zhe Critic for June 13th devotes 
more than three pages to the ‘‘ Summer 
Plans” of more than fourscore of the 
popular American writers of the day. 


....A Life of Robert Whitaker McAIl, 
founder of the famous McAll Mission, 
will be brought out at once by the Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. The book is 
largely autobiographical, and, has been 
edited by Mrs. McAIll. 


...To write the life of Christ has been 
often attempted by men of letters during 
the last few decades. Now we are told 
that three of the most popular novelists 
of the day are preparing to do the same 
work. Of these Mr. S. R. Crockett and 
Ian McLaren might naturally be drawn to 
this study by their profession as clergy- 
men. The other, Mr. Hall Caine, is said 
to have had the project in mind fora long 
time. « 


....Anarticle on ‘‘ Old Cambridge,”’ by 
Irving Allen, on the first page of this 
issue, should remind our readers of the 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Lowell Memorial, for which $35,000 must 
be raised before June 30th. Says the 
Boston 7ranscript: 

“All friends of June and of poetry, all 
who care for the preservation of a part of 
Elmwood as a memorial to the most distin- 
guished of American men of letters, are in- 
dividually responsible for whatever amount 
they can contribute to the sum total, 
whether in dollars or in hundreds. Money 
or checks should be sent to Mr. William A. 
Bullard, First National Bank, Cambridge.” 

...Still another of the tiny magazines 
that crowd after the Chap Book is The 
Magpie, published in Charlottesville, Va., 
which bears on its modest gray cover this 
proud boast: ‘‘ The only successful mag- 
azine in the South.’’ The editor of Zhe 
Magpie is Kenneth Brown, and there 
seems to be a good deal of university fun 
in the editorial columns. In remarkable 
contrast to this is Zhe Jllustrator, a 
monthly magazine published at Atlanta, 
Ga., in the quarto form of the art maga- 
zines, quite freely illustrated, with good 
print and calendered paper with its con- 
tributions by Southern writers, and a long 
list of prizes for good articles, stories and 
poems. The ambition of Zhe /ilustrator 
is high; but it evidently believes that 
there is still room at the top, in spite of 
the many failures at the South to estab- 
lish a good literary magazine. 


...Mr. Walter Lecky has compiled the 
following list of American Roman Catho- 
lic writers: Poetry—James Jeffrey Roche, 
Katharine E. Conway, Louise Imogen 
Guiney, Mary E. Blake, Maurice Francis 
Egan, Charles O’Malley, Dr. Thomas 
O’Hagan, Dr. Foran, Inigo Deane, Elea- 
nor C. Donnelly, Kate Vannah, George 
Parsons Lathrop, Rose Hawthorne Lath- 
rop, John B. Tabb. Fiction—Col. Rich- 
ard Malcolm Johnston, Francis Marion 
Crawford, Molly Elliot Seawall, John 
Talbot Smyth, Christian Reid, Anna 
Dorsey, May Crowley, Mary Boyle 
O’Reifly, Margaret Jordan, Marion Bru- 
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nowe, Helen M. Sweeney, John J. 
O’Shea, John J. 4 Becket, Anne Bozeman 
Lyon, Austin O’Malley, Virginia McSher- 
ry, Mrs. Bonesteel, Katherine Jenkins, 
Flora Haines Loughhead, Mary Agnes 
Tincker, Lilian Bugg, Mrs. Sadlier and 
Agnes Sadlier. General Literature—Dr. 
Parsons, Dr.:Zahm, Dr. O’Gorman, Dr. 
Shahan, Dr. Hogan, Dr. Faust, the 
Rev. James Conway, S. J., T. W. Reil- 
ly, Dr. Henser, O’Kelly Branden, Dr. 
Chatard, Dr. Lambert, Dr. A. F. Hewit, 
Father Young, Father Searle, Father 
Fairbanks, Major Brownson, Father Cop- 
pens, S.J., Camillus P. Maes, S.J., the 
Rev. Charles Warren Currier, Father El- 
liot, Father Hughes, S.J., Father O’ Neill, 
O.P., Father Thein, Dean Harris, Fa- 
ther Kiely, Charles Robinson, Henry Col- 


lins Walsh, William Walsh, Mr. Wilstach, 
John Mooney. E£ssayists—Bishop J. L. 
Spalding, Conde Pallen, Agnes Repplier, 
Charles Warren Stoddard. 


(839) 19 
Books of the Week. 


Gerhard’s Sacred Meditations. Translated from 


the Latin. ay the Rev. C. W. Heisler, A.M. 
534, pp. 302. Philadelphia: Lutheran Publi- 
IID iBone vahbee cebvecctdesécser sibecck $1 00 


The Agnostic Gospel. A Review of Huxley on the 
Bible, with Related Essays. By Henry Web- 
ster Parker. 754x5%, pp. 216. New York: 
SE Bae co tevecebvesdbedécesdecsacechsees 0% 
History of the Christian Church. By George H. 
Dryer, D.D. Vol. i. Founding of the New 
World, 1-600, A.D. 7x534, pp. is, Cincinnati, 


The Life and Letters of Charles Bulfinch, Archi- 
tect. With other Family Papers. Edited by 
his Granddaughter, Ellen Susan Bulfinch. 
With an Introduction by Charles A. Cum- 
mings. x7, pp. xi, 323. Boston: Houghton, 
ME ben chicncs ube< ects tiseUenasesnenacene 5 00 
(The Riverside School Leereas.) The War of In- 
dependence. = 4 John Fiske. With a _ Bio- 
. Sraphical Sketch, Portrait and Maps. 734x5, 
PR PUG BO OMMIGE 6 ovine scccacoccccsdsetdcde 0 60 
The Coming of Arthur, and Other Idylls of the 
ing. y Alfred Lord Tennyson. Edited 
with Notes by William J. Rolfe, Litt.D. With 
Portrait. 7x5 » BP. 24. The same............. 0% 
The Quicksands of Pactolus. A Novel. By Hor- 
ace Annesley Vachell. 734x5, pp. 335. New 
Yoru: HMemry Holt & Co. .. ........cccccscceces cee 1 00 
Report on Manufacturing Industries in the 
United States at the Eleventh Census, 1890. 
Part II. Statistics of Cities. 12x10, pp. xilv, 
827. Washington: Government Printing Of- 








OF THE UTMOST INTEREST.—N. Y. Herald. 
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) His Life and Work [1819-1892]. 
BELLA FIELD JuUDSON. 


Edited by Isa- 
With Photogravure Por- 


trait and Other Illustrations. 
Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, $2.00. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, 

A faithful and vivid portrait of a remarkable figure in the 
cabinet of American celebrities. . . . The style is lucid 
and dignified; the subject matter is admirably arranged, and 
the whole tenor of the work is in excellent taste.—Phi/a. : 
Evening Bulletin. 

Mrs. Judson has given usa very complete portrait of a 
notable figure in American history, affording a valuable ad- 
dition to our biographical works.—Detroit Free Press. 

Worthy of all praise.—W. Y. World. 


Mrs. Judson is to be congratulated on the way in which she 
has done her work.—JEANNETTE L. GILDER, in Chicago 7ri- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
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Practical Rhetoric 
By John D. Quackenbos.............. ee Mokepetoees 1.00 


Just published. Clear, simple and légical in treatment, original in its de- 
parture from technical rules and traditions, and copiously illustrated with 
examples, it is calculated in every way to awaken an interest in and enthu- 
siasm for the study. 


English Grammar 


By W. M. Baskervill and J. W. Sewell.............:.. -90 


“It seems to me a model of good workmansbip. Pupils that have 
learned from it the facts and laws of their language will not have false 
statements and false doctrines to unlearn as acondition of Spyies the 
higher knowledge.”—Tuomas R. Pricz, Professor of English Literature, 
Columbia College, New York City. 


Eclectic English Classics 
Carefully edited; helpful notes; good printing and paper; 
uniform binding in boards; 31 volumes now ready. 
Latest additions. 








Coleridge’s Rime of the Ancient Mariner... 20 
De ya ry Revolt of the Tartars.. 20 
field 35 

20 

2 

Pt) 

B 

40 


Eclectic School Readings 


A new series of supplementary reading books in collateral 
branches in primary and grammar grades. Charming 
literary style; perfect mechanical detail; beautiful illus- 
trations; careful grading; attractive for either school or 
home. Now rea y: 


Stories for Children. By Mrs. C. A. Lane.............. B 
Fairy Stories and Fables. By James Baldwin......... 35 
Sto of Great Americans for Little Americans. By 

Edward Eggleston. .........--.-0.2+00 ceeceeeeceees 
Old Greek Sto ne Bask By 3 Baldwin........ ° 


By James Baldwin 
Stories of American 
Eggleston : 






‘e and Adventure. By Edw rd 


Spencerian Vertical Penmanship 


Shorter Course, Nos. 1 to 7, per dozen.....-..-++.+++-- 72 
Common School Course, Nos. 1 to 6, per dozen........ -96 
» ee Ly os of copy-books in the Vertical style. Letters modeled on 


‘orms of well-known Spencerian ren mony yee on Teaches 
a combined rand muscular arm movement, resulting ed and legi- 
bility in execu’ thus rendering Vertical penmanship practical for bust- 
ness purposes. 


Natural Course in Music 
By Frederic H. Ripley and Thomas Tapper. 
Primer 





Mrs. Emma A. TuoMas, Supervisor of Music, Detroit, Mich., says: 
“The Natural Course in Music has more points of superiority than any 


y other system. I regard it as the 
he natural outgrowth of all which have preceded it.” 
Books sent 
far the most w 


private, everywhere in the United States. Their facilities for fi 


led 
Gress AMERICAN BOOK 


ever office is nearest. 





NEWEST BOOKS 


Elements of Geometry 


eS John Macnie. Edited by Emerson E. White...... 1.25 
Plane Geometry (Separate)............cececceeecereees 75 


“ An admirable work. Its demonstrations are concise and rigorous, and 
its abundant exercises afford excellent tests of the student’s progress and 
oe R. FRENcH, Professor of Mathematics, Syracuse Univer- 
sity. 


Concrete Geometry 
BBY A. Rs PIOSMROO gees s bacccnccnccsencciseccesccesys's 75 


“ An excellent book for the purpose for which it is intended.”—LucieNn 
Avaustus WaITE, Professor of Mathematics, Cornell University. 


Psychology and Psychic Culture 
BY, Wk) Ses dade al vet tar ide eva recep veccdcccnines 1.25 


“ Halleck’s Psychology is, in my opinion, the best book that there is on 
the subject for high school and academy pupils.”—F.C. Frencu, Profess- 
or of Philosophy, Vassar College. 


Psychology in Education 
Wy FRESE TE, rh ones crccceetcsapsesesccsccies se 1.00 


“ No teacher of no matter what grade or qualification, can afford to be 
without this most valuable book.”—Geo. B. BrBLe, President Ohio Wesley- 
an University. 


Elementary Lessons in Zodlogy 
By J. G. Needham. . Illustrated....... sched edhaey ee -90 


“‘Needham’s Zodlogy strikes me as a help cf the very first rank in the 
uses for which it is intended for both laboratory and field work.”—Jas. I. 
Peck, Assistant Professor of Biology, Williams College. 


Burnet’s School Zoology 
GON TORT srt ca cad er ihasekdadocotticscietecess 75 


Especially designed for use in those schools where classes are large, time 
limited, and where there are no facilities for laboratory work. It imparts 
a knowledge of a few typical forms as a basis for more extended study. 


Laboratory Work in Chemistry 
Bye: Tis eel a ictickat ise ch dees obcencdhetitcd sence 


“ Keiser’s Laboratory Work in Chemistry seems to me a most valuable 
book and one which should be recommended heartily to teachers of chem- 
istry.”.—CHARLOTTE F. RoBerts, Professor of Chemistry, Wellesley Col- 


lege. 3 
First Greek Book 
By C. W. Gleason and C. S. Atherton, with an Intro- 
tion by Dr. W. C. Collar. Illustrated............. 1.00 


“ With an excellent omit of sound knowledge and much experi- 
ence in teaching the elements of Greek, the authors Lave produced a book 
free from the faults of excess and meagerness. ty ay with the right 
aim, built on just principles, and brought out in its details with praisewor- 
thy tact and skill."—Dr. CoLLar’s INTRODUCTION. 


An Introduction to the Study of 


Latin Inscriptions 
By}. GC Memett css vectsutaterddetedes ices sesecieeas 3-50 





id on receipt of prices. The American Book Company’s list of text-books is the largest and most varied. 
'y used, and their prices are the lowest. On these fpeeess they solicit the pubes of city and countr 

Hing orders by mail are of the very best. 
address, postpaid, on receipt of list prices without extra charge for deliv 
COMPANY, Washington Square, New York City. Or Cincinnati, Chicago, 





Selections from Viri Romae 


By R. Arrowsmith and Charles Knapp. Boards..... 75 
“We have been using Arrowsmith and Knepes Virl Romae this term 


with sixty students with great satisfaction.”—W >, FERGU ‘, Pre 
Centenary Collegiate Institute, Hackettstown, N.J. aera ince 


Cornelius Nepos 
By T. B. Lindsay. Profusely illustrated............. 1.10 


“The most attractive edition of that author yet published. I can heartily 


commend its use.”—WILLIaM L. BURDICK, Maste B 
Motchities Gehecl, Lakowin an > aster of the Latin Department, 


Latin Lessons 


ByEow: Coy. Yikgpitatensee sco icdc cscs ci ccecedes 1.00 


“ An excellent book, well composed on the best plan for such a purpose.” 
—Ww. A. PacKarp, Professor of Latin Literature, Princeton College. N. J. 


Modern German Texts 





D 


Bilder aus der Deutschen Litteratur 
By J. Keller 


SARE MAUA ES dircasin és Suge dels geht Gd eh eed be alee aes -75 
“ By far the best elementary literature published.”—RosaLiz O. BERKE- 
Hon > aeneed of German Department, Packer Collegiate Institute, Brook- 


Muzzarelli’s Academic French Course 


By Antoine Muzzarelli. First and Second Years. Each 1.00 


, {In plan and practical value, in sound and sensible views as to ix1ethod, in 

ion of necessary, and exclusion of unnecessary, elements, 
in freshness of material and skill in arrangement, in logical and typograph- 
{cal clearness, Muzzarelli’s Academic French Course is one of the best and 
most attractive text-books we have seen in a long time.”—A. Gryor Cam- 
ERON, Assistant Professor of French, Sheffield Scientific School, Yale Uni- 


versity. 
First Year in French 
PO Bites OND gos crccacanekes iedeGVebed «hace tate Give .50 


“* { consider Syms’s First Year in Frenclf one of the best books for begin- 
ners I have examined.”—ConsTant P. VERGAUDEN, Instructor in French, 
Cornell University. 


[Modern French Texts 


Uniform in style and treatment with the Modern German 
Texts referred to above. The series now includes: 
Guerber'’s Contes et Légendes, parts I and II, Each... .60 





Their books are by 
schools, public and 


Any book on their ‘ist will be 


ery. espondence cordially invited. Ad- 


Boston, Atlanta, or Portland, Ore., which- 
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History of the the Founding o Christian Association. 
eat ee By L.L.D nt, on. 6x Maree DP, 
ogge Uy 
191. New Ye As nternational Comets 
of Young Men’s Chvisdtan Associations.,...... 


Aus Herz und Welt. Two short stories for use 
in “ou ont college. Selected and A 
by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt. 7ex5, pp. vil, 92, 
Boston: < ©, BIBS B00. 5 0 sven cvccccvesecsence 0B 

The Dosyins of Incarnation. By Robert L. Ott- 
ley, M.A. In two_ volumes, 644, Vol. I, 

pp. xii, A. VoL IL. x, 366. 

Liturgies. Eastern and estern, Being the Texts 
original or translated of the Principal Litur- 
gies of the Church. Edited, with Introduc- 
tions and Appendices, by F. E. Brightman, 
M. A., on the wea ork by E. E. 
Hammond, M. A. Vol. I. Eastern Liturgies. 
944x6, pp. Civ, Se Sa 

A Guide to English Literature, and Essay on Gray. 
By Matthew Arnold. On the Study of Litera 
—. By John Morley. 54x44, pp. 152. The 

The. *Poet tical Works of: William Wordsworth. 
Edited by William Knight. Vol. IV. 73¢x5}4, 
Op. 85, BUS. TROGRMNC...0scrcvccsccevsccbeoscceese 150 

Sense and Sensibilit By Jane Austen. [llus- , 
trated by Hugh T omson. With an Introduc- 
tion by Austin Dobson. 8x5i¢, pp. xvi, 342. 

The same 











Mrs. Martin's Company, And Other Ptories. By 
Jane Date 7x45, pp. 218. New York: Ma 
ID UID. 0500 ceccgescsebrocgeveseccopccevvenss 0% 


Traits and Stories of the Irish Phe pry. By 


William tag Edited by D. J. O'Don- 
oghue. He 2H. The same.............0% 1580 

Kings - Exile. By Kwhouse Daudet. Translated 
a a Ensor and E. Bartow. 734x5§, pp. #02. 1° 

VG BANC. ooo a eee neeeeeee ener cee cee es a eae nes 


By H. De Balzac. 
“Ww +> f preface by 
The same. 150 


nomas Hf, PP. y. Ww ith an Etch- 


"ee essex. 8x534, pp. 290. New York: Harper & 2 
PPI ww) 
Jerr, the Dreamer. A Novel. 





TM4x5i4, pp. 299. ONO hile dN te I 123 
A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's Court. 
By Ma Twain. Illustrated. 8x6, pp. 453. 
TD BOT okt cede cendcczccvedevescccvccvccugesoccs 1% 
Honor Ormthwaite. A Novel. By the author of 
“Li aay Jean's Vagaries. ” 734x544, pp. 253. The 1 
BBTIIG 6 onc cccccccccccecccccccccsspccccssescccovecos 00 
The U ner “ ae Things. By Lillian Bell. 
»p. 241. BANE... 0. .- see eee seeesceererenes 1% 


are axO4, pp "St. ‘Lous: Published 
the Beard o Praste eR 
2aget Papers. Diplomatic and Other Corre- 
spondence of the Rt. Hon. Sir Arthur Paget, 
G.C.B., 1794-1807. (With two Appendices, 1808 
and 1821-1829.) Arranged and edited b his son, 
the Rt. Hon. Sir Augustus B, Paget, G.( 
With notes by Mrs. J. R. Green. 24 Px ortraits. 
In two volumes. 10x64¢. Vol. I., pp. xx, 366; 
be at, pp. 416. New York: Longmans, Green 
ign Ve rse, From Elizabeth to Victoria. Se- 
lected and Edited by Oswald Crawford. With 
Notes and Index. 7x4, pp. ix, 449. Imported 


by the same 
(The Best Plays of the Old Dramatists.) Sir John 
with Introduction and 


Vanbrugh. Edited, 
A NOTABLE SUCCESS. 


MONEY 
BANKING 


By HORACE WHITE. 


Cloth. 


The | 


10 00 





488 pages. Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 


Professor Wiliiam G. Sumner, /ro/essor of Politi- 
cal and Social Science in Vale University: 

*“ IT have read Mr. White’s book on‘ Money.’ I am as- 
tonished that any one should have been able to put so 
much history and theory into so compacta presentation. 
The book meets in a most admirable manner the great- 
est literary need of the time.” 


James H.Eckels, Com/troller of Currency, Wash- 
ington, D. ¢ 
“T have read the book with great profit and pleasure, 
as I doall of Mr. White’s writings. It is a very clear, 
historical and philosophic discussion of the most im- 
portant problems now pressing upon the public for cor- 
rect solution.” 


Sent, postpaid, on Teceipt of price. 


GINN & COMPANY, 


Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. 


s.C HU RC u c o., Music Puplishe rs, » Cine innati,< oO. 


Send for my handsome new Catalogue, 


just issued. 
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- 7 6.5.5. Swaen. 73¢x5, “eho Im- 

sober by ‘Act of Parliament. “By ; Fred A. MeKen- 
. op. 197. Imported by the eon 

the Wagner Drama. Studies in 

fy & By Jessie L. Wes- 


Imported by the same 
~— Fey Getticion With an Introduction 
_ . 34x pp. cli, 219. Im- 
BPR gemsaadle tetas 212752 Sgt 
jot James McCosh. A Record Chiefly 
ocr a3 — by William Milligan 
Sloane’ th P 6, pp. vi, 236. 
New York: Charles Scribner 6 Sons............ 
The Threshold Covenant; or, The Beginning of 
Religious Rites. By | i. ., Clay Trumbull. 84x 
M4, PP. xi, 335. The same.............--++-++0.0+ 
The “yA of Max Beerbobin. 


$13 
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e 8a 
(american { Gamaney mone.) ere 
C. Brownell. ppustetes Ai Vanaerbili 


Allen. He M4, pe 85, The 
The Girl at Birrell’s. ‘A Pastoral “ot the Paroo. 
An —_. gb By Thomas Heney. 8x 
2. New York: Ward, Lock & Bow- 
A Faithful Traitor. By Effie Adelaide Rowlands. 
gax5, pp. 298. Philadelphia: ye B. Lippincott 


4X5, p. The sam 

dess. Tale 0 of Washington 
By Harriet Riddle Davis. Llustrated. 
pp. GINO, vnevescvnastbiheavteses 

A Marriage by Capture. A Romance of To-Day 
Me pentose Buchanan. 644¢x4, pp. 196. The 
Memorabilia of Twenty-five Years. A Sermon 
Preached in Mt. Vernon Church, Boston, upon 
ne Twenty-fifth Anniversar: of his Settlement. 
3y 8. E. Herrick, D.D. h some account of 
the Celebration. 8x6, pp. 79. Boston: Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co 000% ekaPteckocndesserns 
“ Every Bird.” A Guide to the Identification of 
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America and Europe 


A Study of International Relations 


I1.—The United States and Great Brit- 
ain; Their True Governmental and 
Commercial Relations. By Davip 
A. WELLS. 


ll.—The Monroe Doctrine. 
J. PHELps, late 
Britain. 








By EpwarpD 
Minister to Great 


lll.—Arbitration in International Dis- 
putes. By Cart Scuurz. 


QUESTIONS OF THE Day SERIES, 
8vo, 75 cts. 


No. 87. 


‘‘ The three papers contained in this vol- 
ume, while bearing distinct titles, are all 
concerned with the general subject- matter 
of the relations between the States of Eu- 
rope and those of the American continents. 
Their authors are recognized authorities on 
questions of international relations and of 
public law.’ 


Cooper’s Works 


The ‘‘ Mohawk Edition,” to be issued in 32 
volumes. Printed from new plates, and 
bound in the general style of the new 
Hudson Edition of Irving’s Works. The 
edition will be sold in sets, or in separate 
volumes, according to the convenience 
of the buyer. Cloth, extra, with front- 
ispiece, per vol., $1.25; per set, $40.00. 


SECOND GROUP COMPRISES 
The Pilot, Red Rover, Wing and Wing, The 
Water-Witch, The Two Admirals, 
The Sea Lions 


FIRST GROUP COMPRISES 


The ‘Spy, The Deerslayer, The Pioneers, 
Last of the Mohicans, The Pathfinder, 
The Prairie. 


Other groups will follow at brief intervals, until the 
set is completed. 


“In every way, this edition satisfies the 
lover of Cooper, and for such a lover there 
is an enchantment in the books which never 
fails. Well printed on a handsome 
octavo page.”’—J/. ¥. Tribune. 


* Send for “ Notes on New Books,” containing a list 
of Spring Publications. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


| 27 Ww. Twenty-Third St., New York. 
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V.D., Shelter Island Heights, N. Y. 


MASSACH USETTS, MONTVALE. 


ASHLEY HALL HOME SCHOOL 


for young ladies. Ten — from Boston. Music, Art 


100 


0% 





and Langu Tho preparation for College. 
| MISS W Hi TTEMORE. t Principal, Montvale, Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 


New Hall, Ashburton Place, 


Opens Oct. 7. Bosten, Mass. 


Bradford Academy 


Founded 1803. For the higher education of yonng 
women. Classical and scientific course of study, also 
Preparator: +S optional. Year begins Sept. 16th, 1896. 
Apply | tolda C Allen, Prin. radford, , dam 








“RHODE ISLAND, East Greenwich. 


East Greenwich Academy. 
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Founded 1802. Both sexes. 
Steam heat and eer light. 
courses. $200 a 8. 
catalogue. 








On Narragansett Bay. 
Endowed. Twelve 
on Write for iustrated 
BLAKESLEE, D.D., Prin 


ah SEMINARY 


offers to parents, looking for an institution where their 
daughters may have good care and instruction, advan- 
tages ro of eeaeien Regular and Special 
courses. lege P espare ration, Music and Art. dress 
Mrs. R. 8. Le SHCOCK, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


Lyndon Hall School. 


Hy! Young Ladies. 48th yet College pre aration. 
AMUEL WELLS BUCK, -M., Poughkeepsie 


Oberlin Theological Seminary. 62d yearo ons 
September 23d, with special advantages in the College 
and the Conserv atory of Music. E. 1. Boswortu, Sec. 


The Phillips Exeter Academy. 


The 114th year begins September 16th, 1896. Eighty 
Scholarships awarded to poumnte of high standing. For 
illustrated Catalogue addre 
HARLAN P. AMEN, ; Principal Exeter, N.H. 


UNIVERSITY OF MEDICINE. 
The American Medical College of 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Annual Sessions from middle of September to last of 
March. Usual 


HOLIDAY VACATIONS. 


A College of Medicine in which all “‘ schools” have 
united for the purpose of teaching the Science of Medi- 
= * The course consists of a graded four years’ cur- 

culum 

The requirements for admission are the same as in all 
first-class colleges. Fees $100 each year. Text-books 

used are the standard of all schools. 

The Faculty embraces thirty Professors and Demon- 
—T. Bom for full information. 

C. KELSEY, M.D., Dean, 10 E. Ohio Street. 


Wheaton Seminary 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Regular and elective courses, literary scientific, clas- 
sical. Pupils also fitted for advanced courses in leading 
colleges. Excellent adv an od in art and music. Fine 
library, laboratory, observa’ symaedem, bowling 
all oon outdoor sports, po pis cal training. Perfect 

nitary arrangements. Best home influences. Beauti- 
fully situated, 28 miles from Boston. Fall term of 62d 
ear begins Sept. 10 ‘96. For {illustrated prospectus, ad- 
ress 
MISS A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 

WILLISTON SEMINARY. hendemy Ser Bow. 
aa ares for any college or scientific school 

ped laboratories in Chemistry, Physics, and Bio!- 

or training for medical schools. ifey-sixth pear 
‘opens Sept. 10th, 1896. Wa. GALLAGHER. Ph.D., 
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June 18, 1896 
Financial. 
Wall Street and the Country. 


New York City is the financial 
center of the United States. It is here 
that all the large enterprises are ar- 
ranged for. It is to the New York 
banks that the banks of other sections 
of our country send their surplus funds, 
so that one may say that the Clearing- 
house banks of this city keep the re- 
serve money of the United States, with 
the exception of the gold reserve at 
Washington; and it would be well for 
all of us if these same banks had the 
responsibility of that fund also. Be- 
cause it is the financial center, the 
money dealers in this city have become 
very sensitive to all things which affect 
values and the returns on investments. 
Here everything centers, and men come 
here, either directly or through home 
institutions, for capital, just as one goes 
to a tailor shop for clothing. 
The general name for the financial 
part of New York City is Wall Street, a 
name which has been synonymous with 
robbery, almost, in certain States where 
the principles of trade have not been 
carefully enough thought out. Wall 
Street banks and banking houses are, in 
finance, what clothing houses are in that 
line of trade—places for the transaction 
of business; and the same rules govern. 
Wall Street monopolizes the money 
market only in the same sense that gro- 
cers monopolize sugar and tea; in both 
cases there is the same strong competi- 
tion between different houses in the 
same‘line of trade. We do not fear ex- 
tortion on the part of grocers, because 
we know that if one attempts such a 
thing, another is sure to come in and 
check it; and so it is in finance. Yet 
the rate of interest, or the charge for 
capital, varies in different localities, just 
as the rate of profit on clothing or gro- 
ceries differs. These simple principles 
ought to be easy to understand; yet we 
daily read of persons who, with.a doubt- 
ful security or a doubtful enterprise, re- 
gard themselves as ‘‘robbed’”’ if they 
cannot borrow money as cheaply as can 
some of the great firms in Boston or 
Chicago. 
Now, Wall Street being as it is, the 
financial center of the country, it is 
natural that it should, therefore, be in a 
position to receive the first impressions 
of coming good or evil in business. 
Hence arises the expression that Wall 
Street is the barometer of the country. 
Not many years ago the common saying 
was that the country had little to do 
with Wail Street; that finance was gam- 
bling and little else; and that ‘specula- 
tors could enrich or impoverish them- 
selves in the Street without concern on 
the part of the farmer or merchant 
anywhere else. But the history of the 
past three years has taught us a differ- 
ent lesson. People west of the Hudson 
River read in the newspapers of July 
and August, 1893, about a panic in Wall 
Street, without giving the fact much 
thought; it was only Wall Street, and 
Wall Street was not in their world. But 
in less than a year the destruction of 
prices and of credit, which begari in 
New York, spread throughout the coun- 
try, until to-day we find the Wall Street 
records of 1893 and 1894 repeating 
themselves in the mercantile history of 
towns which supposed they had no con- 
nection with that abode of ‘‘sharks.”’ 
A simple lesson from this unpleasant 
chapter of our experience is, that signs 
of returning prosperity must come first 
from that part of our country which 
gave us warning of the financial storm— 
from Wall Street. If to-day or in the 
next fortnight, something should hap- 





pen which could be made the basis of a 
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bull movement (that is an upward ten- 
dency in prices), the remotest farmer or 
trader might well rejoice at it; the 
barometer would indicate clearer weath- 
er not only in Wall Street, but in the 
Mississippi Valley and on the Pacific 
Coast, as'soon as the wave of advancing 
prices had time to reach there. 

If prices should advance permanently 
in Wall Street, it would mean that in 
the financial center of the United States 
confidence in the future had returned. 
Capital, home and foreign, would begin 
to seek investment, first in bonds and 
stocks well known, then in enterprises 
or all kinds and in all parts of our coun- 
try. Just as the panic spread slowly 
westward, so would confidence now 
find its way into every State of the 
Union. Money to support these new 
enterprises of manufacturing, mining or 
what not, would flow from Wall Street 
into every corner of the land. 

Let every one keep his eye on Wall 
Street. What would cause such an ad- 
vance in prices? Would the success of 
the movement to coin silver without re- 
straint ? On the contrary, we should, in 
such an event, see another panic worse 
than that of three years ago. Would 
the success of the movement to reaffirm 
the existing gold standard? Yes; once 
Wall Street thought that standard 
secure beyond a doubt, we should wit- 
ness such a revival of trade as would 
give us years of unchecked prosperity, 
first in the financial centers and thence 
to all towns and villages. In a still 
young and growing country like the 
United States, where great possibilities 
are yet before us, and where develop- 
ment has by no means reached its lifnit, 
we must assure the home and foreign 
capitalist of the safety of his investment 
before we can expect him to put his 
money into anything. And without 
capital, in our growing country, nothing 
is possible; for without money no mine 
can be worked, no factory run or farm- 
ing lands opened. And capital, let it 
be repeated, finds its barometer in Wall 
Street. 


Monetary Affairs. 


THE week under review was an un- 
eventful one in business circles. Nearly 
every line of trade was held in check 
pending action in the St. Louis Conven- 
tion. Buyers confined their purchases 
to hand-to-mouth parcels, and nothing 
prevented a general outbreak of distrust 
save the hope that the Republican Con- 
vention would come out squarely for the 
gold standard. This hope is not only 
deeply seated, but at this writing appears 
to be well founded. Should the out- 
come meet this hope there is no doubt 
that business will experience a most de- 
cided recovery. Should the platform 
prove a disappointment the result can- 
not be foretold. Many of our principal 
industries are already suffering from 
overproduction, and the added blow of a 
currency panic would seriously aggra- 
vate these conditions. Happily, the 
sound money sentiment of the country 
is steadily growing and developing 
more resolution in fighting the sil- 
ver fanatics; and there is no question- 
ing the fact that in the long run 
the intelligence and integrity of the 
American people will lead them to 
adopt nothing short of that monetary 
standard which is most honorable and 
permanent. At the moment retrench- 
ment is the order of the day, and public 
opinion is exceedingly nervous. This is 
to be expected, and must be endured 
for a period. One satisfactory event 


occurred, and that was the adjournment 
of Congress, which lessens the oppor- 
tunities for political excitement or haz- 
ardous legislation. A certain sense of 
relief followed, which, however, failed 


THE INDEPENDENT 


to express itself in any of the markets 


because of other adverse influences. 
Another source of encouragement is the 
promising crop conditions. According 
to the last Government report the con- 
dition of winter wheat stands 7 points 
higher than at this time last year. The 
condition of spring wheat is reported 
almost perfect, with an acreage over a 
million .: excess of last year. There is 
also an increased acreage of cotton, 
the condition being 97.2, or 16 points 
better than a year ago. Oats and barley 
are also reported with higher per- 
centages than last year. 





Stocks strengthened considerably in 
anticipation of a strong sound money 
plank in the St. Louis Convention. 
The foreign markets for American 
shares were also stronger—influenced, 
of course, by the same reason. About 
$2,400,000 gold was shipped during the 
weck and more is expected to follow; 
but this attracted little attention. Rail- 
road earnings show some improvement, 
fifty-two roads reporting an increase of 
4 per. cent in the first week of June, 
while 73 roads reported a loss of over 
2 per cent. in the last week of May. 
The monthly statement of foreign trade 
in May was exceptionally satisfactory. 
The exports of merchandise during that 
period were $66,500,000, an increase of 
$2,300,000 over the same month last 
year. The imports of merchandise for 
the same- period were $56,900,000, a 
decrease of $10,000,000. The result 
was an excess of exports this year, 
amounting to $9,561,000, as against an 
excess of imports of $1,761,000 last 
year. The importance of this shift 
in the trade balance, which has con- 
tinued now for six successive months, 
needs no comment when it is under- 
stood that all the gold withdrawn for 
settlement of foreign balances comes 
out of the Treasury under our present 
system offinance. A year ago with the 
trade balance running adversely we 
were obliged to check the outflow of 
gold by artificia} means—in other words 
by contract with the syndicate. Now, 
with a favorable balance, no alarm is felt 
over a moderate efflux because Euro- 
pean uneasiness about our monetary 
standard is subsiding; and in the ordi- 
nary course of affairs the gold import- 
ing season is not far distant. In May, 
1896, we exported $18,493,000 gold, 
while in May, 1895, we imported $3,271,- 
ooo. The exports of silver continue 
large, the net movement for the month 
being $4,594,000 compared with $3,798,- 
ooo last year. For the eleven months 
ending May the excess of merchandise 
exports over imports amounted to $92,- 
700,000 against $82,200,000 last year. 
Should the foreign demand for our 
securities revive to any important ex- 
tent, it is quite certain that there will 
be a material change in the gold move- 
ment that will work in our favor. The 
money market was unchanged, except 
for call loans which were firmer at 2% 
per cent. Time money is quiet at 2% 
@4 per cent. for one to four months on 
choice collateral. There was only a 
limited supply of desirable commercial 


paper. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 








June 13. June 6. Increase. 
Fee $474,278,300 bart 819,100 * $2,540,900 
EE co cgee 62,394,900 8,5 536,400 
Legai tende ——— 0 972, 800 1, 716. bo 
posits . 496,829,400 4 Yi, 180,00) 
Circulation. 14,510,900 14,725,300 ity ” 





The following shows the relation be- 
a the reserve and the liabilities: 











edeccececccs $62,394,900 $61,808,500 $5 36,400 
pny tenders. . 82,489, 80,972,800 1 1516,900 
Total reserve.. $144,834,400 $142,731,300 rom 115 1) 
Reserve require 
ag’t deposits. . 124,207,350 124,295,000 * 37,660 
Surpl’sres’rve. $20,677,050 $18,436,300 = - 82.1 ),750 
* Decrease. 


The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of 
each of the last five years was as follows: 
































June 15th, 189%5—Surplus... 0 
June 16th, 1894—Surplus... 15 
June 17th, 1893—Surplus... ” 

un , 1892. Dis Seccccdecscckpéses opened 25 
June 19th, 1891—Surplus..........6---eeeeeeeeeeer 5 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


Messrs. Brown Brothers & Co. quote 
actual rates as follows: 





Ca jes 
Documentary for payment.. 
Commercial, tong." Sse geedauabseccorts senshiehéeee 4 


BANK STOCKS. 
The sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending June 13th were as follows: 
American E .. 170 
Ame ican Exchange 





Fourth. 
Importers’ & Traders’ 53434 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Government bonds were quoted as 
follows: 
Bid. Asked 


New 4s, Registered. 
ag 4s. a 






Currency 68, 1899... 
CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The following table gives the last 


‘quotations of city bank stocks, together 


with their latest sales: 
PR rneearan 



















































Sales. Bid. Asked. 
eee cedvocecoccvccesecce 335 315 335 
Amertea Exchange.. 170 168 170 
SC disndeegst ees 291 230 teen 
Broadway nnibdes ones 238 20 235 
Butchers’ and Drov 139 131 149 
Central National. . . we 1% . 
Chase National . - oe 450 ae 
Chatham . Oo 300 35 
Chemical . 4,105 4,000 4,200 
City..... 462 500 «eo 
Citizens’... 130 15 
Columbia. . 185 180 190 
Commerce 205 4 wi 
Continental. . 135 132 Sens 
Corn Exchans 236 232 286 
East River...... 136 135 1) 
Eleventh Ward.. 275 200 ead 
Tc csewekaes 255 259 275 
Fifth Avenue. 3,025 2,950 ese 
First National. 2,900 smn 
First National of 8. 110 onee 
Fourteenth Street 170 —_ 
Fourth National.... 178 182 
Franklin........... 80 
Gallatin National. . 291 310 
Garfield National... ease 6 
German American 112 oe 
German Exchange.. 369 
Germania 380 
#reenwich 160 
fanover.. — 312 
lide ard Leather............. 88 x8 
fudson River Ktecvddededéseboce 150 160 one 
—— rs’ and Traders’ 5AM 530 - 540 
a 141 13746 eoee 
Leather Pane 182 160 -_ 
Liber 116 12) oe 
Lincoln Nationai.: 670 75) oe 
anhattan.......... Wig 7 ve 
M arket and Fulton. 221 200 - 
Mechanics’......... 199 185 192% 
Mechanics’ and Traders 14) 135 ons 
ere antile. 170 165 175 
34 134 138 
t 110 a 
410 eos 
97 10244 
150 eses 
149 150 
190 onan 
24 37 
sows 9 600 esee 
New York Nat. Exchange.... 108 % 
New York Produce bey ee 120 116 
Ninth aco 11? seed 
Nineteenth War 135 1% 
North America 130 13) 
Oriental....... 192 170 190 
. eee 187 180 
ae 206 265 268 
”eople’s 29 235 
Phenix. 09 108 1 
Republi 14914 150 bee 
Seaboard National... Se 67 Sal 
Second National..... . 30 Aw 475 
Seventh National.. - 113% 100 ‘nen 
shoe and Leather. . % eees % 
Sixth........... 315 230 éaee 
Southern National... - 11s 105 
State of New York............ ud 105 1 
Third National 103 105 
Tradesmen's. 90 % 
Tveirmn Ward 130 esse 
Union......... 2R 206 
Union Square | 185 eeee 
United States — rer 5 1%5 
Western National. . 110 ill 
VE wisanndeeddlaccepevive 25 





’ FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


. Bicycles which sell in the United 
States for $100 bring $200 in the city of 
Mexico for the reason that silver, the 
dominant currency of that country, is 
worth only 50 cents on the dollar. 


.... The private banking house of 
Riggs & Co., which has been a land- 
mark in Washington for more than 
half a century, is to become the Riggs 
National Bank of Washington, on the 
first of July. The capital will be $500,- 
000, 


. The Oregon Improvement Reor- 
ganization Committee employed an ex- 
pert, Mr. Thomas L. Green, of this city, 
to make an exhaustive examination of 
the properties of the company. The 
report is an exceedingly interesting one, 
particularly for creditors of the com- 
pany. 


. The stock of the Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Company, formerly held by 
the Hearst estate, has been sold to a 
London syndicate composed of the 
Rothschilds and others for about $7,- 
009,000. Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb & Co., of 
this city, were the financiers who car- 
ried the negotiations to a successful 
result. 


. The Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany has issued orders to heads of de- 
partments for a reduction of expenses, 
particularly in the direction of new out- 
lays for new construction. The reason 
given is the uncertainty over the money 
standard which has already caused a 
considerable decrease in the volume of 
the company’s traffic. 


...» The New England Loan and 
Trust Co., of which D. O. Eshbaugh is 
President and W. F. Bartlett is Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, announce to the 
holders of their debentures of series 
two, amounting to $100,000, maturing 
January Ist, 1897, that they are called 
for payment July ist, 1896, and that in- 
terest will cease on that date. 
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. Probably no man in this country 
is better qualified to speak on the finan- 
cial situation than Mr. J. P. Morgan, 
who says: 


‘* The dominating. question, of course, 
is the currency problem. If that is settled 
satisfactorily Europe will buy our securi- 
ties. If it is not she won’t. That is all 
there is to be said. By a satisfactory 
settlement of the currency I mean a de- 
cision that this country will maintain the 
single gold standard. Unless European 
capitalists know in what money we will 
pay our debts they will not invest in our 
securities,and there can be no sound money 
that is not based on the single gold stand- 
ard. As I have already said, I have noth- 
ing to do with politics; but it is my opin- 
ion that if the Republican Party adopts 
a sound-money platform at St. Louis, 
a platform in which there is no straddle, 
but which is unmistakably in favor of 
the single gold standard, and the nominee 
accepts and stands on that platform, the 
result will be satisfactory alike to the 
capitalists of Europe and to the majority 
of the people of this country who have 
the country’s real and best interests at 
heart. There should be no straddle, no 
compromise, but an unmistakable sing] e- 
gold-standard money plank in the plat- 
form.” 


.The Directors of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company issued the 
following statement at their quarterly 
meeting: 

Surplus, January rst, 1896......... $8,022,533 


Net revenues, quarter ended M’rch 
31st, 1896 





From which deducting for 


Dividend paid April 15th.$1,191,952 
Interest on bonded debt.. 




















223,347 
Sinking funds........... 19,991 
$1,435,291 
Left surplus April 1st, 1896........ $7,638,957 
Surplus April 1st, 1896, as above... 7,638,957 
Estimated net revenues, quarter 
ending June joth............006 1,500,000 
RN oak ce Faded ctenansuns $9,138,957 
From which appropriating for 
Interest on bonds.......... $223,350 
Sinking funds.......... 20,000 
2431350 
ii waccsanedeccoaa $8,895,607 
Dividend, 14%(%..... PR ae ee 1,191,950 





Surplus after dividend..... $7,703,657 
A dividend of 1% per cent. on the 
capital stock of the company was de- 
clared payable on and after the 15th 
day of July next. 
DIVIDENDS. 


The Directors of the United States 
Rubber Company have declared’a semi- 
aanual dividend of 4 per cent. on the 
preferred stock of the Company, pay- 
able July 15th, and elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: Robert 
D. Evans, President and General Mana- 
ger; James B. Ford, Vice President; 
Charles R. Flint, Treasurer; Samuel P. 
Colt, Secretary; M. C. Martin, Assist- 
ant Treasurer; E. A. Saunders, Assist- 
ant General Manager, and C. L. John- 
son, Directer of Sales. 

The American Bell Telephone Com- 
pany has declared-a dividend of $3 per 
share, and an extra dividend, of $1.50 
per share, payable July 15th. 

The Manhattan Railway Company 
has declared a quarterly dividend of 1% 
per cent. on the capital stock, payable 
at 71 Broadway, July 2d. 

The Knickerbocker Trust Company 
have declared a semiannual dividend of 
3 per cent., payable July rst. 
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A iimited amount of Colorado tax warrants. These 
warrants are issued by County Treasurers, and are first 
liens , 4 law on property worth from twenty to fifty 
times the amount of the warrant. They are an abso- 
lutely safe investment, their only objection being the 
fact that they may be paid off at option of owner of 
the land. Will net 10 per cent. Legality and validity 
guaranteed. For further particulars address 


THE U. S. SECURITY & BOND CO.,, 
234 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


CALL OF DEBENTURES. 


The holders of the Debentures of Series Two of this 
company, amounting to 0,000, and maturing 
January ist, 1897, are notified that said Debentures are 
called for payment on July Ist, 1896, at the goanere > 
office, No. 34 Nassau St., New York, in accordance with 
the privilege of pre ayment reserved by the company, 
as expressed tn the bonds. Interest will cease on that 

ate. W. F. BARTLETT, 

May 27th, 1896. Treas. 


RAVELERS ! (j 
gy \V RS! A 


Cheque Bank’ 
..- Cheques...( 


are better than Letters of Credit. 
Circular tells why 

Paid where Credits are refused. 

Cashed All over the World by 
Ayents, Shops, Hotels, 
Railroads, etc. 

You draw your own Cheques 

You can get them from £1 up. 

You can send them in the mails. 

You save time and money. 

No Charge for Cashing. 

No Identification. 





s 








Bw. S. Cheque Bank Ltd., 40 Wall St., N. Y. |. 


R. L. DAY & CO., 


BANKERS. 


INVESTMENT BONDS. 


40 WATER ST., BOSTON. 


BANKING HOUSE 


Henry Clews & Co., 


11, 13, §5 and 17 Broad St., and 35 
Wall Si., New York. 


(MEMBERS OF THE NEW YorK STOCK EXCHANGE.) 


LOCAL OFFICES 
(Connected with private telegraph wire to the Head 
Office.) 
1122 Broadway and 202 Fifth Avenue, corner Twenty- 
i ; 


Fifth Street 
487 Broadway, corner Houston St. (Cable Building); 


87 Hudson Street (Mercantile Exc ange Building); 
16 Court Street (opposite City Hall), Brooklyn, L. I. 
(Private Tanger Wires to Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
yashington and Chicago.) 


A General Banking Business 
Transacted. 


Deposit accounts received from corporations, busi- 


THE INDEPENDENT 


THE MIDDLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 1896. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Paid-Up Capital - = + $605,800. 

NN Fi 0 sdicine andr dita sicti<ccsineceode $150,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of 1st mortgages with the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn., under Supervision 
Banking Departments, ofConn., New York, 

aine. Amount of issue limited 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, 
XECUTORS, ETC., ARE PERMIITED 
BY LAWTO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 








TO THE HOLDERS OF 


General First Mortgage & 
Land Crant Bonds 


OF THE 


Northern Paeifie Railroad Company. 


Holders of over a majority in amount of the above 
described bonds having deposited same for conversion, 
on the basis set forth on page 12 of the plan and agree- 
ment of reorganization dated March 16th, 1896, all other 
holders of such bonds who desire to avail of the privi- 
lege of conversion on the above basis are hereby notified 
to depesit their bends at either of our offices on 
or before June 30th, 1896. 

Reorganization Certificates will be issued for bonds so 
deposited. 

The basis of conversion {is 135 per cent.in the new 4 
per cent. Prior Lien bonds of the reorganized Northern 
Pacific Railroad (on which interest from July ist, 1896, 
shall be adjusted quarterly in cash), with 3 per cent. in 
cash payable now on the old bonds for the interest due 
July ist, 1896. 

On July ist, 1896, the basis for conversion of 
bonds not previously deposited will be reduced from 
135 per cent. te 132 per cent. 


J. P. MORGAN & CO., 
23 Wall Street, New York. 
DREXEL & CO., 
Fifth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 


DEUTSCHE BANK, 


Berlin. 


W. N. COLER & CO., 


Bankers, 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


Orders executed for all investment securities. 


No. 34 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 


Safe Investments 
6 and 7 Per Cent. Gold. 


Made on first-class Bond and Mortgage on improved 
farms in Southern Minnesota. Fifteen years’ experi- 
ence; best Eastern references furnished, including 
prominent New York Bankers ; also Tuk INDEPENDENT. 

Interest collected and remitted without charge. Write 
for particulars to F. H. DYCKMAN (resident partner), 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


Government anp 











Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 


APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS 
FURNISHED FOR THE PURCHASE, SALE, OR 
EXCHANGE OF ABOVE SECURITIES. 


LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO.; 


BANKERS, 
15 Wall Street, New York. 


DIVIDENDS. 


‘ 








KNICKERBOCKER TRUST CO. 
FIFTH AV. 
Branch Office 66 Broadway, 
NEw York, June 9th, 1896. 

The Board of Directors have this day declared the 
regular semi-annual dividend of THREE PER CEN a 
from net earnings on the capital stock of this Company, 
a July ist, 1896, to stockholders of record of June 

9th. Transfer books will close June 19th at 3 Pp. m., and 
reopen July 2d. FRED'’K L. ELDRIDGE, Secretary. 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
New York, June 10th, 1896. 
DIVIDEND NO. 111. ‘ 
TTHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 
declared a quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE- 
QUARTER PER CENT., upon the capital stock of this 
company, payable at the office of the Treasurer on and 
after the 15th day of July next, to shareholders of 
record at the close of the transfer books on the 20th day 
of June inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 v’clock on the 
afternoon of June 2th inst., and reopened on the morn. 
ing of July ist next. 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 
UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY, 


86 READE St., New York, June 10th, 1896. 
A semi-annual iy of 4 PER CENT. has been this 











ee the close of business Saturday, June 27t! 
The ks will be reop d at th peni 
Thursday, July 16th, 1896. 

CHAS. R. FLINT, Treasurer. 


"MANHATTAN RAILWAY COMPANY. | 
No. 71 BRoaDWAY, NEw York, June 9th, 1896. 
FORTY-NINTH QUARTERLY DIVIDEND. 
A quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT.. on the capital stock of this pn A has been 





declared payable at this office on and after July ist, 1896. 
The transfer books will be closed une 12th, 
at 3 o'clock P.M., and reopened _on Thursday, July 2d, at 
10 o'clock a.m.” -D. W. McWILLLAMS, T ; 





ness firms and individuals subject to check on d 
— allowed on all daily balances, and credited 
monthly. 


Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, or 
at a fixed date bearing interest. 


Dealers in U. S. Bonds and Other 
Prime Investment Securities. 


Orders executed on the New York Stock Exchange 
for Stocks and Bonds at the usual charge of commission 
for cash, or carried on margin on favorable terms, 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED, 





The American Bell Telephone Co. 


A Dividend of Three Dollars per share and an ex- 
tra Dividend of One and a Half Dollars per share, 
will be paid on Wednesday, July rsth, 1896, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on Tuesday, 
June 30th, 1896. 

The transfer books will be closed from July rst to 
July 14th, 1896, both days included. 

Wituiam R, Driver, Treasurer, 

Boston, June roth, 1896, 





THE AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING CO., 
New York, June 8th, 1896. 
The Board of Directors of the — Re- 
fining Company have this | declared the following 
dt nds payante ~~ 1% s 
On that portion of the ferred Stock which is en- 
titled to quarterly dividends 14 PER CENT. 
portion of the Preferred yet Se is en- 





The 
o'clock P.M., and be rocpencd on Jour 3d. 
O. E. SEARLES, Treasurer. 


~ Commercial Affairs. 


Nosopy expected business improve- 
ment last week; consequently none 
could be recorded. The whole country 
is waiting for the outcome of the politi- 
cal conventions, and, if these promise 
fairly, improvement is likely to follow. 
The excellent character of crop reports 
imparts a more confident feeling in the 
West and South, tho complaints are 
heard from these sections that the 
inertia of business in the East is hurting 
trade elsewhere. Prices of agricultural 
products are generally low, but this 
facilitates exports and checks the 
outflow of gold. Both wheat and cotton 
declined under the favorable Govern- 
ment report. The iron trade continues 
dull and production of pig iron is run- 
ning ahead of demand, altho the output 
June 1st was 182,000 tons weekly against 
189,000 tons May Ist. Buyers are hold- 
ing off, hoping to force concessions from 
the combinations which are supporting 
prices. A good many contracts are 
waiting on this account alone. In the 
dry-goods trade there is little doing, 
and much apprehension existed over the 
monetary situation. Cotton goods are 
in oversuppply, and the demand is 
light in spite of very low prices, so that 
a further curtailment of production 
seems inevitable. The boot and shoe 
trade appears to be in better condition 
than any other, manufacturers being 
well employed and prices firm. 














~ READING NOTICES. 


Hucsert Bros. & Co., of 26 West Twenty-third 
Street, should have credit with bicycle riders for in- 
troducing the Mesinger Rattan Saddle, which, they 
claim, entirely overcomes all the injurious erfects of 
ordinary bicycle saddles. It is a subject deserving of 
the closest attention on Se pest of riders. The price 
of the Mésinger Rattan Saddle is only $3.50. Messrs. 
Hulbert Bros. & Co. will take pleasure in sending 
any of our readers their illustrated descriptive price 
ist. 


THE WINDSOR HOTEL OF NEW 
YORK. 


Tue Windsor Hotel, on Fifth Avenue, occupying 
an entire block, between Forty-sixth and Forty- 
seventh Streets, is so situated that it is a most at- 
tractive hostelry in summer. Because of its location 
it is probably the coolest house in the city. There is 
an opening from Fifth Avenue to Madison Avenue, 
which gives it a ventilation possessed by no other 
hetel. Then, again, there is a particular satisfaction 
in knowing that your temporary home is fitted up 
with such special regard to the laws of hygiene as 
the advancement of sanitary engineering has made 
possible. The name of Leland is synonymous with 
good hotel keeping, and when Warren F. Leland, 
that veteran boniface, took possession of the Wind- 
sor on May rst, he determined that this long-famous 
house, like those previously under his management, 
should be fully up to date. Recently there has been 
expended $90,000 in a renovation of the plumbing 
system. Decorations and a new steam and electric- 
lighting plant will cost $100,000 more. Many other 
improvements for the comfort of the guests are in 
progress. Mr. Leland, a member of the famous 
family of hotel-keepers, is known to the traveling 
public as a model host. As proprietor of the Delavan 
House in Albany, the Leland House in Chicago, 
which he sold to a syndicate just previous to the 
opening of the World's Fair, the Ocean Hotel in 
Newport, and the Chicago Beach Hotel, he has 
gained a wide experience, of which the guests of the 
Windsor will benefit. 

The Windsor is a fine byilding, with five hundred 
big, airy, well-ventilated rooms. The dining-room 
is the handsomest, largest and coolest in New York 
City. All the silver, china and glassware is of a 
special design. As an innovation Mr. Leland has 
introduced music during the dinner hour, from 6 to 
8 p.m. A superior chef has been installed in charge 
of the kitchen, which is a model in its perfect ap- 
pointments, and the table of the Windsor will be- 
come a feature of the hotel under the new manage- 
ment. 

The Windsor will be conducted on both the Euro- 
pean and American plans. The rates will be $4 per 
day and upward on the Américan plan and $1.50 per 
day and upward on the European plan, with free 
"busses and free transfer of baggage to and from the 
Grand Central station. 

Within easy distance of the great city’s attractions 
—its theaters, art galleries, drives and, not least to 
the women, its fashionable shopping district, it 
wauld be almost impossible to conceive of a better 
location than that of the Windsor, particularly for 
the visitor who wants to.enjoy the many pleasures 
of city life. The Windsor is within a block of three 
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great transportation lines—the Sixth Avenue surface 
and “L” roads and the Fourth Avenue street-car 
line. It is but a few blocks from the Grand Central 
Station and almost in sight of Central Park, and the 
Fifth Avenue stage will carry one there in about 
seven minutes,— New York World. 





THE TWENTIETH CENTURY LAMP. 

A DEMAND is beroming very “throughout 
the country that all vehicles should carry lights after 
dark. This applies not only to bicycles, but to all 
kinds of wagons and vehicles of every sort. The 
Twentieth Century Bicycle has now been 
adopted by a great number of whi en everywhere, 
because it gives a very large light on the roadway, 
does not jolt out and s kerosene. The Twenti- 


ies and light and wagons of all sorts. 
es joint racket will fasten the lamp on almost 


e she price of t 
Century Bicycle Headlight is $4 in nickel, $4.50 in 
“7 $s in aluminum. i Betts Patent Head. 
light Co., of 17 Warren Street, New York, will send 
to any address illustrated circulars. 


THE OLD DOMINION. 

Tue Old Dominion Steamship Company, as its 
name would indicate, runs between New York and 
Virginia. Its steamers are large, exceedingly com- 
fortable, and a ship leaves New York every day in 
the week. The sail gives one a little taste of the 
sea which, particularly during the warm months of 
the year, is very refreshing and delightful. It isnot 
as well known as it ought to be that the Old 
Dominion Line one can reach a numbér of the most 
delightful summer watering places to be found any- 
where in the country. Old Point Comfort everybody 
knows about, but every one does not know that some- 
what recently the t Hotel Chamberlin has been 
erected immediately on the water side, with every 
modern comfort and convenience. This is an added 
attraction to the Point. i Beach, eighteen 
miles from Norfolk on the Atlantic Coast, offers the 
Princess Anne Hotel, and this, with the hard sand 
beach and combination of ocean and pine forest,mal 
an exceedingly attractive and beautiful resort. Rich- 
mond has excellent hotels and has a very great many 
interesting points for sightseers. The whole State of 
Virginia is attractive and heretofore has been appre- 
ciated by a comparatively few Northern — in 
addition to the great bulk of the Southern ie who 
have known its charms; but thanks to the Old Do- 
minion Line of Steamships, more and more le 





are coming to know and fully a iate the delight- 
ful places which one can visit with the very ney 574 


amount of comfort and the minimum of cost. | 
Domini es p gers and lands them in close 
connection with the railways running all over Vir- 

inia, and particularly to the watering places in the 

lue Ridge Mountains. There are a number of 
these places at which are a at variety of spri 
and the life led at them is of the most charming de- 
scription. They are all situated at high altitudes, 
surrounded by ificent forests; the drives are 
very fine, and the climate is superior. If one hasonly 
two or three days at his disposal we do not know of 
any outing which at all compares in desirableness 
with that furnished by the Old Dominion Steamship 
Co. in a trip from New York to Richmond and re- 
turn. 
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Fancy Dress Goods, 
Prices Reduced. 


New style Check, pretty medium colors, 35 
cents per yard; reduced from 75 cents. 

Broken Checks, Cheviots, 35 cents per yard ; 
also reduced from 75 cents. 

Cheviot Diagonal, stylish and very durable; 
also a line of jaunty stripe Cheviots, at 40 cents 
per yard; both lines were formerly 85 cents. 

Diamond silk -mixtures, a range of pretty 
colorings, 75 cents per yard; these have been 
$1.25 per yard. 

Excellent Storm Serges in dark blue, at 50 
cents per yard; others at 65 cents and 75 cents 
per yard. 

Samples sent to intending purchasers on re- 
quest. : 


James MeCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 





CARPETS. 


Great Clearing Sale! 


AT PRICES FAR BELOW VALUE. 


New Weave Ingrains. 


Mattings! Mattings! 
RUGS with Borders made from odd pieces, 


in various sizes, suitable for cottages 
residences, 
AT REMNANT PRICES. 


and country 
(Bring size of room.) 


Sheppard Knapp & Co., 


SIXTH AVE., 13TH AND 14TH 8TS., N.Y, 
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Tuere are a large number of people scattered 
throughout the country who await the annual open- 
ing of the Grand Union Hotel at Saratoga Springs 
as indicating to them that the time has come when 
they can safely begin their summer outings. The 
Grand Union has a reputation as a genial hostelry, 


and everywhere throughout the country people speak 
of their stay there as one of the B  gemn events of 
their lives. The transient rate this 

reduced to four dollars a day. Itis with great pleas- 
ure we state that there will be no gambling and no 
horse racing in the present season. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


Tue E. Howard Watch and Clock Company have, 
for nearly a quarter seer, engaged in manu- 
facturing fine watches and clocks. Their goods for 
years have borne the very highest reputation for 
merit. Somewhat recently the company began the 
manufactere of bicycles, and we advise every reader 
of THe INDEPENDENT who may be interested to send 
to them for ir new ca’ . Itisa work of art 
worth seeing, irrespective of the matter regarding 
the bicycles manufactured by them. It goes without 
saying that the E. Howard Watch and Clock Co. would 
not put on the market a machine bearing the name of 
“ Howard ” which they did not consider equal to any 
machine made. 








~ O'NEILL'S, 


Sixth Ave., 20th to 


Ladies’ Suits. 
Three 
Big 
Bargains. 


LAWN AND DIMITY SUITS, 
choice styles and materials, lace 
and ribbon trimmed, 


1.98 and 2.98 | 


Formerly 8.00 and 10.00. 





LINEN CRASH BLAZER SUITS, 


reinforced Jackets, extra wide 


skirts, 
3 2.98. - 


Formerly 5.00. 


Clearing out the balance of our 


LIGHT WEIGHT JACKETS 
AT 
1-3 REGULAR PRICES. 


Special attention is directed to our 
FIVE PIECE LADIES’ BICY- 
CLE SUIT. Ask to see it, it’s 
the biggest bargain in town. 





21st St., New York. 


Clearing Sale 


a, an 


SHIRT WAISTS. 


The balance of our great Meyer 
Jonasson & Co. purchase at these 
‘prices—prices that will crowd the 
department with eager buyers. - 
LAWN AND PERCALE WAISTS, 

double yokes, extra full sleeves, 

variety of colors, sizes 32 to 42, 


45c. Each. 


Usual price elsewhere 98c. 


Extra fine WAISTS of Percale or 
Lawn, extreme sleeves, dainty col- 
orings, sizes 32 to 42, 


79c. Each. 


Usual price elsewhere 1.50. 


BATISTE, DIMITY, LAWN and 
LINEN WAISTS, all imported 
materials, dainty colors, and ex- 
treme sleeves, sizes 32 to 42, 


98c. Each. 


Usual price elsewhere 2.25. 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 





WHEEL-RIDERS’ WEAR 


of every sort. 


Men’s Suits, Women’s Suits, Children’s Fittings. 


Just as fast as the wide-awake makers get up something new and good 


we get it here ready to your hand. 


Just so with every sort that a great store should have. 





OXFORD STYLE 

Our low Shoes have a style of their own. 
As fetching as any are the Oxide kid in black 
and light or dark tan with six shapes of toes 
and tips, hand made, $2. 

Our real swell Bicycle Boot is the ‘ Ball 
Bearing” brand, wool covert top, ox blood 
trimming, razor toe, arched instep and pretty 
heel, $6; looks twice that. Others, of course. 
beginning at $2.50. 

Those boys’ and girls’ tan Shoes are the 
only real good Sutnmer footgear, $1.25 to$3- 


LACES 

French Valenciennes Lace, white and but- 
ter color, 2§ and §oc. for 12 yds. 

Grass Linen Laces, 25, 35, and 40c. 

Remnants of fine Venetian Point Laces, 
10, 25, 50c. yd. Former values entire- 
ly disrgarded. ; 

Lace Collars, a dozen pretty styles, $1. 

Escurial lace Empire Collars and Waist 
Fronts, $2.90. 

New Point de Paris Laces, 10, 15, 25c. 


FOR THE SUMMER BED 

500 Summer weight Comforts, filled with 
fleece down cotton, finished with zephyr 
cross-stitch, $1.15 and $1.50; from $1.50 
and $2. 

Large assortment of white spreads at 
75C., $1, $1.25 and $1.50. 

Cotton Summer Blankets, $1 and $1.50 
pair ; wool, $2.75, $3.25 and $4.25. 





PARASOLS AT $2.50 

Weare selling very fine sorts at this low 

price. They are fancy silks of all sorts. 

Persian warp printed silk Parasols, usual- 
ly sold at $7 and $8, we say $2.50. 

Fancy chiffon Parasols that have sold up 
to $10, now $2.50. 

The richest taffeta silk Parasols, beautiful 
woven borders, meant to bring $6 and 
$7, now $2.50. 

At $1, black deep ruffied and grass silk 
Parasols. 


HANDKERCHIEFS 

Men’s pure linen Handkerchiefs, very 
fine quality real hemstitched, extra 
large, 15 and 19¢. : 

Women’s Pure linen Handkerchiefs, hand 
embroidered open-work initials, 1§c. 

Women’s Pure linen Handkerchiefs, very 
fine quality, real hemstitched, unlaun- 
dered. 10c. 

A special lot Women’s embroidered linen 
Handkerchiefs, imported to bring $1, we 
Say 50c. 

Women’s Summer Shields 

Pure Para gum Shields, very best rubber, 
covered with fine nainsook, large, well 
bound, toc. pair. A limited supply. Cov- 
ered with fine Japanese silk, pure white, 
15C. 

We never knew either sort to be obtain- 

able in as pure a quality at such prices. 


NEW YORK, 


(843) 23 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 








~——— 


‘SUMMER IN THE COUNTRY. 


Are you looking for some place which combines Health, 
Pleasure, Economy ? 
If so, send 6 cents for postage, or call and get free at 
offices below the illustrated book, “‘Summer Homes.” 
It gives list of hotels, farm and boarding houses, with 


BOARD AT $5 PER WEEK 


and upward, in Sullivan, Ulster and Delaware counties, 
on the main line and branches of the New York, Onta- 
rio and Western Railway; 2,000 feet above the sea; 
location, prices, fares, etc., ail init. In New York, at 
No. 2 Battery Place, 165, 171, 371, 944 and 1323 Broadway, 
737 Sixth Ave, 134 East 125th 8t., 273 West 125th St., 251 
Columbus Ave., 92 East i4th St., and 13 Astor Place. 
Ticket offices, foot of Franklin and West 42d Sts.; in 
Brooklyn, 4 Court St., 860 Fulton S8t., 98 Broadway, 
“Eagle” office, 249 Manhattan Ave., Greenpoint. 
ILLUSTRATED HOMES, containing hslf-tone 
reproductions from photographs of 535 of the hotels, 
farm and f houses advertised in ‘Summer 
Homes,” can be purchased of any ticket agent; price, 
Bec. J. C. Anderson, General Passenger Agent, 56 
Beaver 8t., N. Y. 


Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE 
PROPRIETORS. 








The most convenient 
transfer point be- 
tween trains and 
steamers on Lake 
Champlain 
At Bluff Point on the wes 
ern shore of Lake Cham- 
plain, 3 miles south 
of Plattsburgh. 
P.O. Address: 
Hotel Champlain, 
Clinton Co.,N. Y. 
All trains and boats 
stop at the hotel. 
Vastand magnificentviews 
of Lake and Mountains. 
Riding and Rambins. 
Hunting and F yy be 
Panoramic views of Adi- 
rondack and Green Mts. 
A Lofty and Airy Sit- 
uation 
An Unrivalled Sum- 
mer t 
The northern tour is not 
complete without a visit to 
this most attractive spot. 
O. D,. Skavey, Manager. 


**Colorado’s Gold ”’ 
is the title of a pretty book just issued 
by the Gulf Railway and the South 
Park Line. Send six cents in stamps 
and mention INDEPENDENT, 
New York. 

Our other new publications, as fol- 
lows, will be sent on receipt of TWO 


cents postage, each. 

“So. PARK and the ALPINE PASS” 

“ BOREAS, BRECKENRIDGE and the BLUE.” 

“MANITOU.” 

“A DAY IN THE CANONS.” » 
Address 


B. L. WINCHELL, 


General Passenger Agent, 


DENVER «COLO. 








TRAVEL, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


Lake George and Lake Champlain 





the LARGEST and MOST BEAUTIFUL lakes in the Adirondack system, are known and loved by thousands; but 
there are hundreds of thousands who do not know that in this section are the finest summer-hotels in the world, or 
that the route through Saratoga Springs and these lakes is the greatest scenic highway of pleasure travel. The 
handsome illustrated catalogue of summer hotels and boarding houses just issued by the 


DELAWARE & HUDSON R.R. 


contains full information about these lovely, historic localities and other resorts along the “ Leading Tourists’ 
Line.” Sent free on receipt of 4 cents postage. 
H. G. YOUNG, 
2d Vice Pres. 


J. W. BURDICK, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Are You 








The Land of the Midnight Sun. 


Cruise of the OHIQ, the largest and finest steam 
yacht in the world, built by the Cramps and sailing un - 
der the American Flag. Leaves New York June 27th, 
9%, for England, Russia, Finland, Denmark, Sweden 
Norway, the North Cape, Spitzbergen, stopping at Bodo 
to witness the total eclipse of the sun. Lectures on as- 
tronomy by leading astronomers en route. 

European tours June 6th and July ist. 


Going to 
Cripple Cr ee k sn THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST CO., 


? L. L. COLLVER, N. E. Agent, 
e 306 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


“Where Times 
are Prosperous” 


SPEND YOUR 
SUMMER VACATION IN THE 


Rocky Mountains 


TAKE THE... 


ROCK 
ISLAND 3 som 
ROUTE * or Pueblo. 


ONLY DIRECT LINE TO COLORADO 
SPRINGS, MANITOU anv PIKES’ PEAK 


i HOURS QUICKER TIME TO 


The Santa Fé Route is the most 
direct and only through broad- 
gauge line from Chicago and Kan- 
sas City to the celebrated Cripple 
Creek gold mining district. Lux- 
urious Pullmans, free chair cars, 
fastest time, and low rates. 

A profusely illustrated book, 
descriptive of Cripple Creek, will 
be mailed free of charge on ap- 
plication to G. T. Nicholson, G. 
P. A., A., T. &S. F. Ry., Monad- 
nock Blk., Chicago. 











To Denver, 





The “Great Northern” Overland Train 


Has noequal. Runs via ; 

The short line to Portland and the 
Pacific Coast. 

It has the finest equipment 

(Including library observation car); 

It runs through the grandest portion of 
The Rocky and Cascade mountains. 








CRIPPLE CREEKeetoectece 
which should be included in your trip, 
and an investigation of the resources 
of this place may well repay your visit. 





Tourist Dictionary Address JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent, 
CHICAGO. 


---Sent Free... 

















THE MAPS TELLS THE STORY. 


Makes steamer connections 
With all_parts of the world. 


St. Paul to Pacific Coast. 


Inquire further of 
All ticket agents, or 
F. I. WHITNEY, G. P. & T. A., 
St. Paul, Minn, 


FILES AND BINDERS. 


We can supply Files or Binders for 


THE INDEPENDENT capable of holding 





26 numbers, post paid, for $1,00, 





2 er 
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Insurance. 
What is Life Insurance ? 


(Sixtu Articie.] 


FROM what has been already said it 
appears that life insurance is an accumu- 
lation process. Its problem might be 
stated thus: how to secure to the estate 
of each person $1,000 =! death. Obvi- 
ously, if the estate of each person is to 
draw $1,000 at death of the insured, 
each person must pay in $1,000, plus 
necessary expenses, during life, and this 
is precisely what, upon the average, 
must be done and is done by every en- 
during association for the purpose. The 
necessity is imperative and inexorable. 
It cannot be evaded or mollified, or flat- 
tered out of the way; the sufficient 
money—which is $1,000 per $1,000, for 
the ultimate mortality rate is precisely 
1,000 per 1,000—is put up, the insurance 
can be furnished; if it is not, the insur- 
ance is clipped in proportion, or breaks 
down entirely. 

Of course, not in every case is the 
$1,000 paid in from the estate which 
draws it out; withdrawal may be to 
premiums paid as $1,000 to $25, and the 
early-dying win ‘‘large profits’’ for 
their as the rather loose 
pression is. But what the early-dying 
fail to pay must be made up by those 
who survive longer; you may say with 
perfect accuracy that 1,000 persons 
must have contributed, together with 
interest, $1,000,000 plus necessary ex- 
penses, and then only can they draw out 
$1,000 times $1,000 at their successive 
deaths. Yes, alphabet- 
ical even; and yet this is so easily over- 
looked that hundreds of attempts have 
been made, and are yet being-made, to 
furnish life insurance without paying for 
it. 

How shall the money be paid in? 
That is a matter of convenience in de- 
tail; it can be paid on any plan and at 
any intervals desired, provided it zs paid; 
the scheme is not mathematically affect- 
ed. It can be paid by fost-mortem 
assessments; this is just as good a way 


heirs, ex- 


Very simple? 


as any, arithmetically speaking; but in 
practice there are difficulties. 

There are two other methods. One 
is to pay an annually increasing rate, 
corresponding to the annually increas- 
ing mortality rate; thls is commonly 
called the ‘‘natural’’ plan, the term 
being correct enough literally, but inex- 
act misleading in the meaning 
naturally attached to it. The other 
method is the ‘‘level’’, or averaged 
premium. The two may be put thus 
into a rude diagram form: 


and 


*“* Natural” 
premium 


Level premium 


These simple lines illustrate the fact 
that the ‘‘natural’’ scale begins light 
and ends heavy, while the ‘‘level’’ be- 
gins somewhat hvavier than the other 
but does not increase. By contract the 
latter is uniform through the existence 
of the policy, or through the premium- 
paying term of it, the two not always be- 
ing coincident; but in practice the level 
rate always lightens somewhat by the 
operation of so-called dividends. 
Whether the lightening is all it might 
be, or whether much faith should be 
given tothe prospect of dividends, is an- 
other question; the fact is that altho 
dividend is not specified in the contract 
it always exists, so that the level pre- 
mium in practice diminishes as it goes 
on and should be represented by con- 
verging instead of parallel lines. Of 
course, the reason is that the rate is an 
averaged one. It is too large during the 
early years, and too small during the 
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later ones. The excess or overpayments 
near the beginning are accumulated in 
the form of reserve. 

Perhaps at this point, the credit or 
note plan may as well be mentioned, 
since it illustrates the inexorable con- 
dition that life insurance can be had 
only by paying for it. One-third to one- 
half note was formerly the usual pro- 
portion, and the operation was like 
this: Suppose A, having undertaken a 
premium of $100, elected the ‘half 
note,’’ he began by paying $50 cash, 
signing a note for $50, and paying $3.50 
fora year’s interest in advance, if at 
7 percent. as it was once. The next 
year he paid $50, as before, gave a 
second note, and paid $7 interest on 
two notes; then he went on, paying his 
yearly $50, giving a new note for $50, 
and paying annually an increased $3.50 
for interest. If he insured at age 33 
for $4,000 as above, at the fifteenth 
year his half cash and interest on 
notes would require $102.50, or a little 
more than the entire premium he would 
then pay if he had set out on the cash 
basis, and he would have outstanding 
$750 in notes, reducing his policy to 
$3, 250. The notes are a lien on the 
policy, and, altho it is easy to raise an 
outcry about a cormorant company 
the deduction is perfectly just. The 
company must have its interest, 
for the scheme is based upon interest 
accumulation; and if a man pays $50 
cash and-a $50 note for a $4,000 pol- 
icy instead of paying $50 cash for one 
of $2,000 he borrows $50 from the com- 
pany. Dividends avail to keep down 
somewhat the piling up of notes, and the 
old impression given was that they could 
be trusted to ‘‘ take care of the notes ’’; 
but they did not, and the result was dis- 
appointment. There was an advantage, 
in that more insurance could be taken 
than a man’s ready cash would buy, 
and if death occurred during the early 
years of the policy there was an ob- 
vious gain to the estate. Yet this is 
only because there was less insurance 
had—z.e., insurance for a shorter term. 
All that is had must be paid for, and the 
disadvantage of credit is that it neces- 
sarily unites increasing outlay with di- 
minishing insurance, thus reversing the 
desirable order of things. It still sur- 
vives in a measure—largely in the priv- 
ilege of borrowing a portion of accumu- 
lated reserve, if needed; but life insur- 
ance is cash, and'can be got only with 
cash, and the all-cash rule is prevalent 
now. 

The great bulk of life insurance assets 
consists of ‘‘reserve.’’ Of a hundred 
millions, perhaps eighty will be found 
entered in liabilities as reserve or re-in- 
surance fund, the remainder being called 
surplus. Amount at risk or insurance 
outstanding is vastly larger but is a dif- 
ferent matter. Long ago, when reports 
were made to State officers in New York 
(before an Insurance Department was 
established) the few companies then ex- 
isting reported their outstanding risks as 
liabilities, but nosuch looseness appears 
now. There is no fixed ratio between 
the volume of risks and that of reserve 
held against them. The ratio may be 
larger or smaller, depending upon the 
character of the policy contracts, upon 
the age of the insured at starting, and 
(most important) upon the time the pol- 
icies have been running. 


The Nippon Life Assurance 
Company. 


THE reader of this article need not 
think that a new life insurance com- 
pany with the above title has been es- 
tablished in this country, neither need 
officers and policy holders of old estab- 
lished United States companies feel that 


they have a new competitor in the field. 
The Nippon Life Assurance Company is 
a company established at Osaka, Japan, 
seven years ago; and we have had the 
pleasure of receiving the annual state- 
ment of the officers to the stockholders. * 
This report was made at the close of 
the seventh business year, and indicates 
that the company has had quite a re- 
markable career. The number of poli- 
cies issued for the first year, which re- 
ally embraces only about three months 
of business, was 358, insuring 225,800 
yen,t and in 1895 the number of policies 
amourtted to 39,945, insuring 10,766,030 
‘yen. The average value of each policy 
has declined from 631 yen of the first 
year’s business to an average of 279 yen 
in 1895. The number of deaths in 1895 
was 8.91 for each 1,000 assured lives. 
The company has a capital of 120,000 
yen paid in, and it has total assets of 
1,075,368.182 yen. Itdeclares dividends 
of one yen per share; that is Io per 
cent. We quote from the report under 
the head of ‘‘General Report on the 
Business Management of the Seventh 
Business Year.”’ 


‘‘In this business year, we had en- 
deavored for the further improvement of 
our life business and acquired a fruitful 
result as you will find it in the succeed- 
ing statements. 
reached the amount of over ten million 
yen during the preceding six business 
years since the establishment of our com- 
pany in 1889. Altho this may be propor- 
tionately a small sum when compared 
with the result of life business of the 
large foreign companies, yet we may free- 
ly speak about the growth and develop- 
ment of our company from its very child- 
hood in previous times. We held upa 
celebration fot this account at the Osaka 
Military Hall, on the twentieth of Octo- 
ber, 1895; moreover, this celebration took 
place at Nagoya, Fukui, Nagasaki, 
Fukuoka and Sendai, where we have our 
local branch offices and agencies.’’ 


The company exhibited its prospectus 
and statistics, etc., at the Fourth Na- 
tional Exposition in Kioto April, 1895, 
and received a diploma of honor. The 
President of the Nippon Life Assurance 
Company is Konoike Zenyemon. 

In addition to the Nippon Life Assur- 
ance Company there are three other life 
companies in Japan, carrying a total as- 
surance amounting to 34,123,730.000 
yen, and there are also other companies 
recently established. 


Good. 


THE policy holders of the Massachu- 
setts Benefit Life Association, or some 
of them, have felt quite dissatisfied of 
late; but their dissatisfaction has done 
the public a good turn directly and has 
caused an excellent example to be set to 
other States, if it has helped secure the 
passage of a bill which has just become 
law in Massachusetts, which provides, 

“chiefly, two things: That the words 
‘fassessment plan’’ shall be boldly 
printed on all literature and contracts 
of assessment societies within the State; 
also that, on petition by a tenth of the 
Massachusetts members of such a soci- 
ety the Governor and Council may ap- 
point a commission of not less than 
three or more than seven members of 
the society to examine its affairs. We 
suppose few societies, as represented by 
the management, desire such legisla- 
tion; but it would be difficult to name 
any tolerable ground of objection, espe- 





_* We are indebted for information to the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Co., of Newark, N. J., as is shown by 
the following letter: 

Nippon Seme: Hoxen Kasusuiki Kwaisua, 
(The Nippon Life Assurance Co., Limited, ) t 
15 Kitahama, 3 Chome, Osaka, Japan. 
May 13th, 1896. 
Lestiz D. Warp, Esq., Vice President of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. of America, Newark, N. J. 

_ Dear Sir:—We have received with much pleasure 
circulars descriptive of your plans of insurance, 
which you have been so kind as to send us, gladly 
complying with our request. We are now perusing 
them through with great interest. That we may re- 
ciprocate your favor, we send you a copy of the 
prospectus and the last annual report of our com- 
pany, which may be of some interest to you. Yours 
very faithfully, Kataopa Nawonarvu, Manager. 














A yen is cents silver, or 5514 cents gold. 
INSURANCE. 
1876. 7 1896. 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO., 
NEW YORE. 


Casualty Insurance Specialties, 
BONDS OF SURETYSHIP, 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT, QD 


PLATE GLA 
emo SEAMACILER ELEVATOR, 





$ PAID SINCE ORGANIZay 
Loss 06,391,178.12. 10n, 


The assurance sum | 





June 18, 1896 


cially to the requirement that assess- 
ment contracts shall bear their name on 
their face. 








THE 1896, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 








J. ™M. ALLEN, President. 
W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 








$10 A MINUTE 


would be a very comfortable income for 
a poor man; but the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company of New York pays 
$10 on an average each minutes to its 
policy holders in benefits. Think of 
what this means and how easily your 
portion of it can be secured. Address 
the company for their literature. 


1829 





Charter Perpetual. 


FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Company, of Philadelphia. 
CAMIAL. Si 5 i.000c ons sascosasstsevesonseee $400,000 00 
Insurance Reserve............6+ es00++ 1,648,299 62 
Unpaid Losses, Dividends, etc........ 50,758 32 
Week Der. ooo. ooinccn on cece dednodtes 1,070,493 64 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1896.83,169,551 58 
AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 


OFFICE—NO. 421 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE DISASTROUS YEARS 


’93, '94, '95 impaired all kinds of business. 
When a Life Company through such trial makes 
gains at every point, increasing its amount of 
insurance, its new business, its assets, its sur- 
plus and its dividends to po icy holders, with 
absolute security of method, while others are 
checked and embarrassed, no explanation can be 
given except excellent management. Such is 
the record of the Union Central Life Insurance 
Company of Cincinnati, O. 


THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A POLICY ,, suc 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 

It affords immediate and absolute protection to 
the — and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against 
the hour of greatest trial. 

It pays endowments and death claims promptly, 
and loans money to its policy holders. 

Its trust fund policies, with low premiums and 
cash guarantees, is unsw) 


If you want a policy for which you will pay about 
half the premium on an ordinary life policy, buy the 
Interchangeable Term policy. 

There is no better, no stronger company. For 
particulars, address 


E. S. FRENCH, Vice President, 
21 Cortlandt St. New York City. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1896. 


PC. ee $11,122,983 90 
LIABILITIES.........<........ 9,847,252 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard).... $1,275,731 90 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-F orfeiture law 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadwav. 


1896 





























Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Avent, 


June 18, 1896 
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TH STATES | 


LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
This old and reliable Company has now the experience 


of Lays 4 youre of — Life Insuran + hae) has 
taught it sine qua non of success + 4 


‘conser 
Lp A, y- bog te 4 


le after two yea’ They are non- 
forfeit: viding generally for either thet poll oe palicy 
or exte rance, at the es yy holder. 
i oo ten days of grace ate. 


payme: 
ts course during fie p past aave n fe undantly 
rates its absolute security. 
Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this peas Don may communicate with the President, at 
the Home O Broadway, New York. 


OFFICERS: 


4; WHEEL WIGttt wescceres ° 
BM, TF. SEAMED... .ccccscccccccccccccccccccs 
ARTHUR C. PERRY. 
JOHN P. MUNN..... 2.22... - 22 cee eee e ee 





. Chem, Nat. Bank. 
Eis 0 0Ueagbvvante 6s pvacuedectdeces der. 

E. H. PERKINS, Jr.. Pres. Imp. & Traders’ = 2 —. 

SAMMI Ws BEATE, 5500.00 <sc0s00550-000000se00003 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1896. 


Cash Capital.................0...08 $1,000,000 00 
Reserves fer Insurance in 

i MIN ican cpnsdvessversves septs 4,191,020 12 
Net Surplus. .................00.00 2,025,808 13 
Policy-holders’ Surplus....... 3,025,808 13 
Gross Assets...................6565 7,216,828 25 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 
Main Office, CONBINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 








F.C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. ‘TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 


Cc. a. DUTCHER, Secreta Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,S.W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 
KLINE, Ass’t to General Manager, Western De- 
partment, Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 

RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 


OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York, January 2ist, 1896. 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its affairs 
in the 3ist of Deceuiber, 1895: 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 











ary, 1895, to 3ist December, 1895............ $2,622,872 42 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

FJADUATY, 1B0B.... oc scccccccccccccccccccccscccce 1,027,151 41 
Total Marine Premiums.................00+++ $3,650,023 83 
Premiums marked off from ist January, Rae 

1395, to 3ist December, 1895. ......-.....-+-+ $2,540,748 83 
Losses paid during the same cA er 

POPlOd, .).'......s0ccccscees one $1,218,407 55 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses. $603,415 82 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York Stock, 





City Banks and other Stocks............... $8,059,105 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise..... 1,216,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, - 

SOE DE a. o.oo i.9'6 cb dcowvee sb snsccegesccecce 1,000,004 90 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable ieedo's 896,431 88 
Cash in Bank.............0.-eseeee0+ déwodesia's 202,518 33 

Amount............. pdebsanpued Sdosseceeeseas ($11,374,560 fm 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1890 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1895, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May next. 
By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 








H.H. MOORE, N. DENTON SMITH 
Nes We CHAPMAN, CHAS: D: levenicn.” 
JAMES LOW EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES G- DE FOREST. GEORGE H. MACY, 
WILLIA GROOT, AWRENCE TURNURE, 

AM H WEBB. WALDRON P. BROW 


GRAY ANSON 
CHRISTIAN Dz THOMSEN, ISAAC BELL, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOSEPH AGOSTINI 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, VERNON H. BROWN 
IAM DGE, LEANDER N. Le 


@ BLI VERETT F 
Sonne HIKER, WILLIAM B.BOULTON, 














Sone oP HEWLETT, a Ti BAUD.” 
GUSTAV ANSIMCK,’ JOHN B. WOODWAED, 
GEORGE COPPELL. 

W. H. H. 


A. Vice President. 
rg MEP ALPARSONS. ad Vice President. 





THE INDEPENDENT 
FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


= NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
JOHN A. McCALL, President. 
346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
DECEMBER ist, 1895. 


ASSETS. 


* Bonds ($102,802,293.27) and Stocks Come. 531. > owned. . 3 .  $107,199,824 52 


Bonds and Mortgages, first liens . 32,712,480 03 
Real Estate . . * ° . 16,008,650 00 
+ Net Premiums in course of collection ” ‘ 4,854,587 95 
Cash in Bank and Trust Companies at interest . 6,144,943 88 
Loans on Policies and Premium Notes (Reserve charged ghereon in 

Liabilities $9,300,000) . 4 P i . 4,780,867 66 
Interest and Rents accrued . A 1,302,836 50 
Loans and Collaterals (Market value of Securities, Se.200.368: 00) 1,787,800 00 


Total Assets’. $174, 791 ,990 54 


LIABILITIES. 


Policy Reserve, per Certificate of New York Insurance Department 


$147,740,656 00 
Additional Policy Reserve voluntarily set aside by the Company 


1,200,000 0O 


Claims in process of adjustment, Annuities and Endowments not presented 1,356,412 95 
Premiums Paid in Advance : - i. ‘ : 137,881 61 
Unpaid Dividends not claimed : 3 e 130,336 74 
Policy Trust Funds payable in instalments 188,025 35 

Total Liabilities . $1 50, 753, 312 65 


Total Surplus to Policy Holders (per Certificate 
New York State Insurance Department) 
Total . . . 
INCOME—1895. 


24,038,677 89 


$174,791,990 54 








New premiums: (including Annuities, $1,069,934.51)_. . x $6,201,658 49 
Renewal Premiums ‘ ‘ P ; 24,117,092 96 
Interest, Rents, etc. Gncluding Trust Fund, $31,000. 00) ' ‘4 7:5739514 11 























Total Income . . . . S37, 892,265 56 
DISBURSEMENTS— 1895. 

Death Claims A < é 2 ; ‘ F $8,677,033 24 

Endowments. ; é P ‘ 2,072,445 07 

Dividends and other payments to policy holders K . 6,044,053 63 
All other payments—Commissions, Taxes, Salaries, Medical Fees and 

Advertising : : ‘ A , F ‘ 7:369,523 94 

Oe 

Total Disbursements’. . . - $24,663,055 88 

Excess of income : ; : ‘ < 3 13,229,209 68 

Total . . . . . $37, 892,265 56 

INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 

s Number. Amount. 

Paid-for Policies in Force, December 31st, 1894. : 262,246 $771,837,770 

t New Paid-for Policies, 1895 . 3 ‘ P . 53943 127,492,555 

Old Policies Revived, Increased, etc. ; ; ts = 691 8,507,762 

Total - - ° é = 5 316,880 $907,838,087 

Total Terminated in 1895 - i A 3 39,187 108,810,758 

t Paid-for Policies in Force December 31st 1895 5 277,693 $799,027,329 

Gain in 1895. . . ‘i r 15,447 $27,189,559 

Policies Declined in 1895 : - = - 8,254 21,643,883 





CERTIFICATE OF SUPERINTENDENT. 


STATE OF NEW YORK. 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 
ALBANY, January 1ith, 1896. 


I, JAMES F. PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify that the NEW 
YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, of the City of New York, in the State of New York, is duly authorized to 
transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 

I FURTHEK CERTIFY that, in accordance with the provisions of Section Eighty-four of the Insurance Law 
of the State of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Company, outstanding on the 3ist day of 
December, 1895, to be valued, as per the Combined Experience Table of Mortality, at FOUR PER CENT. interest, 
and I find the net value thereof, on the said 3ist day of December, 1895, to be 


$ 147,740,656.00. 


I FURTHER CERTIFY that, from its Annual Stat for D ber 3ist, 1895, filed in this Department, the 
NET SURPLUS to policy holders is shown to be 


$24,038,677.89, 
$ 174,79 1,990.54, 


after deducting therefrom the NET nendeve ($147,740,655.09) as calculated by this Department, and all other 
Liabilities. 

IN WITNESS THEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed my name, and caused my official seal to be affixed at the 
City of oh @ the day and year first above written. 


[L. s. JAMES F. PIERCE, 


Superintendent of Insurance. 





on the basis of ADMITTED ASSETS, 











OFFICERS: 
JOHN A. MCCALL......0.--ccecseree President. | EDWARD N.GIBBS................ Treasurer. 
HENRY TUCK................-- Vice President. | HUGH S.THOMPSON........... Comptreller. 
A. H. WELCH.........----- 2d Vice President, | A- HUNTINGTON.......... Medical Director. 
GEORGE W. PERKINS, 3d Vice President. | THEODORE M. BANTA..............Cashier. 
R. W. WEEKS. ......-----0-- ee ceeeeeeeeee Actuary. | JOHN C. WHITNEY.................... Auditor. 
CHAS. C. WHITNEY siadiechceenteal Secretary. | D. P. KINGSLEY........... Supt. of Agencies. 
TRUSTEES: 

WILLIAM H. APPLETON......- D. Appleton & Co., Pubs. | Go. AusTIN MORRISON....... Pres. Am. Cotton O1l Co. 
C. C. BALDWIN........- Gucwanceddeddécctietevideses SOT. 1 TPR VED TCI ccc cicvcvccccccccvcssecctcous Nevins & Co. 
WILLIAM F. BUCKLEY.......-------eeeereeeree Capitalist. Aveustus G. PAINE...... Pres. New York & Penna. Co. 
Joun CLAFLIN.......- The H. B. Claflin Co., Dry Goods. GEORGE W. PERKINS................+. 3d Vice President. 
CHARLEs 8. F AIRCHILD...... Late Sec’y U.S. Treasury. EpsunpD D. Ranbo.pu...Pres. Continental Nat’! Bank. 
EDWARD N. GIBBS.........-..-+- Treasurer of Company. | Himam R. STEELE................2+2+6+ Attorney at Law. 
Wi1t11aM R. Grace...Wm. R. Grace & Co., Merchants. | OsCaR 8. STRAUS............-0020000ceceeeeee China Ware 
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Rich. 


THAT man is rich who has sufficient in- 
come to meet his present needs and some- 
thing over. The proportion of his wealth 
depends upon the amount that is over the 
supply of his needs. To make this surplus 
as large as possible is the great amibition of 
many men, and yet is at all times a most 
uncertain quantity. The speculator has it 
to-day and may lose it to-morrow. The 
business man frequently does not know 
whether he has it or not; as the winding up 
of estates often furnishes startling surprises 
in this matter of reputed fortunes 

With our present definition of a rich man, 
a man in active life, in trade or profession, 
may be rich while he is able to labor, but 
poor when he ceases to doso. Heand his 
family may be rich while he is alive, but he 
may leave his family poor when he is gone. 

To provide a safeguard against both these 
conditions of need is, or should be, the 
effort of every man of wisdom. How best 
todo so is the practical question. Let us 
consider its answer. Coulda man be cer- 
tain of life, certain of income, certain of ex- 
emption from the greater expenditure 
caused by invidents and accidents of life, 
the answer to the first contingency would 
be comparatively easy. The savings bank, 
with its slow but certain aggregating, would 
be the solution, provided the depositor is 
possessed of industry, economy and pru- 
dence, and systematically deposits his sur- 
plus earnings. 

The trouble is that ail these ifs and pro- 
visos are of the most uncertain character. 
Besides this, the second condition, the con- 
tingency of the death of the provider, 
would, in the generality of cases, be most 
insufficiently provided for by the savings- 
bank deposits. 

Life Insurance provides for both condi- 
tions. A healthy young man, with fair 
prospects of extended life, and living within 
his income, may by economy and the sys- 
tematic payment of premiums carry two pol- 
icies, one to mature in a limited number of 
years, another (at less expense) for life, both 
payable in case of death at any time, thus 
fully securing the family, and at the same 
time affording a good hope of living to en- 
joy the results of the first policy himself. 

To live within one’s income and to invest 
the surplus, or a portion of it, in the two 
forms of insurance mentioned, is to secure 
present and future wealth for both the in- 
surer and insured. 
New York, whose agencies may be found in 
every city and town inthe United States, 
and indeed in almost every locality in the 
civilized world, affords every form of de- 
sirable insurance contract at a lower net 
cost to the policy holder than any other sim- 
ilar corporation. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 





ASSETS, Dec. 81, 1895............0.0sseeeeees $25,297,583 62 
De POE ass icc cg ccsh esenvedtsdccceesnc 23,165,543 99 
$2,132,089 68 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL Cau distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Phy | Vs has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
-up insurance values to which the insured is 
enti ed by Me Massachusetts Statute. 
feation tot rates and values for any age sent on appli- 
By n to the Company’s Office. 
. STEVENS, President. 


Aree D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. - 
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Oli znd Young. 
The Jeweled Lake. 


A FABLE. 
BY LAURA SANFORD. 


BLUE as a sapphire shone the mountain 
lake, 

And birds sang shriller sweetness for its 
sake; 


Thrilled by the sparkling beauty of the 
main, . 

That echoed one loved tint in wide re- 
frain; 

As if the magic of a secret throne 

Swayed the blue scepter of that precious 
stone. 


Yet once 'twas known, when storm up- 
reared the wave, 
No jeweled azure deified its cave. 


The Lake recalmed, confessed: ‘‘ The gem 
you see 

Is Heaven's Blue Crown, that sparkles 
down on me. 


And but in quiet can my mirror take 
Those rays celestial that your carols 
wake.”’ 





As sometimes Fame exalts a brilliant 
trait, 


That hath reflection ofly for estate. 


Or—after grief—a Soul’s Humility 
Prays Heaven: Henceforth let me but 
gaze on Thee! 


] osTon, Mass. 


How My Aunt Mehitabel 
Came Out. 


BY HERBERT COPELAND. 





My aunt Mehitabel was an old maid 
—‘*a natural born old maid ’’ every one 
said;’’ and the sharper tongued added: 
‘*as sot an’ contrairy as she was old- 
maidy.’’ She certainly was ‘‘queer,’’ 
the queerness being shown chiefly in 
the fact that, at the time I first visited 
her, she had not been out of the house, 
not even into the dooryard, for twenty 
years. She lived alone in the big house 
at the end of the village street, her 
‘*hired man’’ Jonah, who lived near by, 
doing allthe outside work, and she, the 
inside. 

Twenty years before, when she was 
about thirty years old, she had had a 
‘«presentiment,’’ as she called it, that 
if ever she went out, something terri- 
ble would happen to her. How this 
presentiment came into her head I was 
never just able to find out, nor in just 
what form it came; but it certainly 
came, and that was about all that any 
one, herself included, I always fancied, 
ever knew of it. She had had a long 
sickness in which she was often delirious, 
and it left her mind in that dazed con- 
dition which takes impressions readily 
and holds them firmly. When the full 
vigor of mind comes back, these im- 
pressions have become so mucha part 
of the mind that they cannot be cast 
aside without effort. There had been 
no one to laugh Aunt Mehitabel out of 
her ‘‘presentiment,’’ and she herself 
was not able to argue it away; so she 
yielded, and it became a firm part of her 
mental existence. 

I remember just how she looked in 
the last days of her old-maidhood. Not 
that she was ever really anything but an 
old maid. She never married, but she 
became ‘‘just like other folks,’’ the 
townspeople said, and therein paid her 
the greatest compliment; for in that 
village ‘‘old maid ’’ was a term of op- 

probrium. She was tall and pale and 
thin; her naturally fair complexion had 
been whitened by long exclusion from 
the sun and wind. She had been pretty 
in her youth, and there were traces of 
this prettiness left, tho her expression 
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had hardened with the advancing years. 
She spoke slowly and not very often, 
and she seldom smiled; but when she 
did smile, her face was transfigured 
with the sweetness of it. She always 
wore gowns of the pattern that was in 
the fashion when she secluded herself 
from the world. As hoop-skirts were 
then ‘‘in,’’ she made a quaint figure 
twenty years afterward when they were 
very much out ‘‘ out.”’ 

She was ‘‘p’ison neat,’’ as the ex- 
pression went in the village, and her 
house was, of course, ‘‘ perfect wax- 
work.’’ I, myself, have many a time 
seen her go around with dustpan and 
brush after callers had left, sweeping up 
the dirt, real or imaginary, that they 
had tracked in. She was a lonely wom- 
an; she would not have a servant nor 
pets—dogs she did not like, and cats 
would make tracks on her kitchen floor. 
The neighbors stood a little in awe of 
her queerness and her neatness,. and 
seldom ventured to call. I was sorry 
for her lonely life and tried to persuade 
her to have a servant, or a pet of some 
sort—a cat, at least; for they are the 
most cleanly and neat of all animals; 
but no, she would not. 

‘‘Why, George,’’ she said, ‘‘d’you 
s’ pose I'd have a cat ‘round, litterin’ up 
things all the time an’ spoilin’ my floor? 
An’ then, they're al’ays havin’ kittens 
an’ sech things. I’ve got ‘long b’ my- 
self all these years, an’ I guess ken keep 
on doin’ so. What on airth d’you 
want me to hev a cat for?”’ 

‘‘Why, because,’’ I answered; ‘‘I 
think you must be lonesome all the win- 
ter when I’m not around.’’ I was mak- 
ing her a visit that summer. 

‘« Well,’’ she replied, ‘‘so I be some- 
times; but I don’t want no cats ’round; 
they ain’t much comp'’ny anyhow. I 
shall miss you powerful bad when you 
go; but a cat wouldn’t make up for you, 
now, would it?”’ 

I confessed that-I didn’t just think it 
would, but as long as she could not have 
me, she might take a cat—for half a loaf 
is better than no bread. I was deter- 
mined to make Aunt Mehitabel keep a 
cat by some means or other, and, as luck 
would have it, I was very soon enabled 
to do so. 

One Sunday evening not long after 
our talk I went to church. It was a 
rainy night, and I hitched the horse in 
the shed by the side of the church. 
When I went to unhitch him and get 
into the buggy, I felt something furry 
and warm ontheseat. By the dim light 


from the church window I found that 


the furry object was a small and disrep- 
utable-looking cat curled up fast asleep 
in the corner of the seat. I got in and 
sat down beside it, and we drove off. 
Suddenly it occurred to me that this 
was the cat I was looking for, and I in- 
stantly resolved that Aunt Mehitabel 
should keep it, whetherorno. My only 
fear now was, lest it should jump out of 
the buggy, so I put the robe over it and 
tucked it well in. 

When we got home I unharnessed the 
horse, and then went for my cat. It 
was all safe; but I found, on examina- 
tion, that one of its front legs appeared 
to be broken, which doubtless ac- 
counted for its not jumping out of the 
buggy on the way home. ‘‘I’m glad of 
it,’’ Ithought; ‘‘for now Aunt Mehita- 
bel, with her kind heart, can’t turn it 
away.”’ 

Still, I must confess it was with fear 
and trembling that I approached the 
kitchen, particularly as my boots were 
muddy and my clothes wet, and even 
without the cat I should probably get a 
gentle scolding from Aunt. However, 


I put on a brave front and, after noisily 
wiping my feet, walked in. Aunt Mehit- 
abel was sitting by the table, looking 


“lighted her. 


as neat and prim as ever a mortal wom- 
an looked. ‘ 

“Well,  Aunty’’—I called her 
‘‘Aunty’’ when I felt conciliatory— 
‘*TI’ve brought you acat;’’ and I held 
out the poor, bedraggled, broken- 
legged animal. 

‘For the land’s sake! George Mars- 
den, what hev you got? acat!’’ in hor- 
rified tones, and speaking faster than 
usual. ‘‘ You just put that dirty-look- 
ing thing out o’ my kitchen this min- 
ute. I won’t hevit here, not a minute.”’ 

‘‘But, Aunty,’’ I said, ‘‘it rains 
guns outside, and the poor cat’s got a 
broken leg and can’t walk.’’ 

‘Never you mind if she has,’’ she re- 
joined; ‘‘she ken get along now’s as 
well’s she’s got along b’fore, an’ I 
won't hev hera minute. You jest take 
her up an’ put her out this minute, I 
tell you.”’ 

‘* Now, Aunty, you won't be cruel, I 
know. I tell you it rains outside and 
the poor cat can’t walk.’’ And I put 
the beast down on the floor, to show her 
how lame it was. As it stood before us 
in the middle of the floor, it was not a 
beautiful object; it was very lame, and 
it looked moth-eaten. 

‘George Marsden,’’ my aunt almost 
snapped; ‘‘ you take that dirty cat off 
my clean floor. I ain’t never hada cat 
on my floor before, and I guess I won’t 
begin now.”’ 

‘‘But you will give her some milk, 
won't you?’’ I said. 

‘*No, I won’t,’’ she answered. ‘‘I 
can’t have a cat drinkin’ out o’ my 
dishes. Iain’t been used to eatin’ after 
animals.’’ But for all that, she did go 
and get same milk in a little tin hand- 
basin. The cat was evidently very hun- 
gry and eagerly lapped the milk. 

While it was drinking, I saw the irri- 
tation begin to leave my aunt’s face, 
and I determimed to make the best of 
my opportunity. I finally persuaded 
her to let the cat stay over-night, at 
least; and I promised to take it away in 
the morning. We made a bed in a cor- 
ner behind the stove, and put the cat in 
it for the night. 

In the morning Aunt Mehitabel and I 
examined the wretched beast. Its leg 
was really broken; but I set it and 
bound it up while my aunt watched me. 
She was very proud of me. I was just 
beginning to study medicine then, and 
this practical example of my skill de- 
Later in the day I offered 
to take the cat away, but my aunt would 
not let me; she would keep it till it was 
a little stronger. The nursing instinct, 
that sweet instinct in all women, was 
aroused in Aunt Mehitabel, and I knew 
the cat was safe in its quarters till it 
got well, at least. And so it proved, 
for my aunt tended the cat most faith- 
fully for two weeks. When it began to 
limp about the kitchen, I offered to 
take it away; but she would not let me, 
acknéwledging, half shamefacedly, that 
she had grown fond of it and wanted to 
keep it. Isaw it was safe to laugh at 
her, and did so. She took it all good- 
naturedly and laughed while she gently 
stroked the cat. 

I stayed with Aunt Mehitabel three 
weeks after the cat recovered, and she 
became fonder of it all the time. When 
I left, she said, as she kissed me: 

‘« Well, George, I guess ‘twas Provi- 
dence or—somethin’ that put that cat 
in the buggy that night; for I’m mighty 
fond of Georgy (she had named him 
after me) a’ready, an’ I’m sure I won’t 
be near so lonesome after you’ re gone.”’ 

She wrote me that all the people in 
the village called on her after I left. 

‘«It was not to see me, tho, I know,”’ 
she wrote, ‘‘but to see a cat in my 
kitchen, making tracks on my floor.”’ 
Aunt Mehitabel was shrewd, and she 
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knew just what the 
her. 

I had several letters during the win- 
ter, each one recounting some new and 
wonderful trick of Georgy’s. None of 
them seemed to me at all remarkable; 
but my dear aunt never knew how wise 
cats were before, and thought this very 
ordinary one a marvel of beauty and in- 
telligence. 

When summer came again I went to 
make my aunt another visit, hoping this 
time to destroy her presentiment and 
get her out of the house. After I had 
been there a week and admired 
Georgy to Aunt Mehitabel’s full sat- 
isfaction—tho I confess, in truth, he 
was an uncommonly homely gray and 
white cat—I broached the subject of 
going out to her. But muchas she had 
softened in many respects, on her ‘‘ pre- 
sentiment ’’ she was firm. 

‘«Why, George,’’ she said, ‘‘I can’t 
go out. I’m just as sure as I’m a-sit- 
tin’ in this chair this minute, if I was to 
go out somethin’ dreadful would happen 
to me. I’ve al’ays known it, an’ that’s 
why I don’t go out. I ain’t been out 
now for twenty-one years—not sence I 
was sick—an’ I can’t go now. You ken 
‘ pshaw ’ at presentiments ’s much ’s you 
want to; but I- b’lieve in ’em, an’ I 
know! sh’d be killed ’f I went out;” 
and she looked so frightened that I 
hadn’t the heart to say another word 
just then. During the next few weeks I 
touched on the subject several times, 
but always with the same result; and I 
began to despair. 

One afternoon when I came back from 
a drive, I found my aunt in the kitchen, 
with George in her arms, crooning over 
him and crying. : 

‘‘Why, what’s the matter, Aunt?’ 
I said, ‘‘is George sick ?’’ 

‘*No, he ain’t;’’ she answered; ‘‘ but 
he’s most broke his leg in that pesky 
ol’ trap o’ Jonah’s. I heard him cryin’, 
an’ I looked out an’ seen him up by the 
corner of the barn, caught in that ol’ 
trap that Jonah set there for skunks, 
an’ I—O George!’’ and she turned 
perfectly white and shivered, ‘‘I— 
I’ve been out! I went after him! 
O George! help me; I’m goin’ to die; I 
feel it comin’ now. O George!’’ and 
the poor woman fell to the floor ina 
dead faint: It was the first time in her 
life she had fainted, and no wonder she 
thought she was dying. The shock 
was a terrible one to her. I carried her 
to the bed, and after some time revived 
her. She smiled feebly as she held my 
hand, and asked if she were ‘‘ dredful 
sick,’’ and if she were dying. I told 
her of course not, that she had .only 
fainted. 

‘* But I went out,’’ she said; ‘‘I went 
out ’s far ’s the barn, an’ somethin’ 
oughtto happen. I ain’t been outside 
o’ my own door before for twenty-one 
year. I wonder what'll become o’ me?”’ 

‘*Nothing,’’ I said; ‘‘ you’ re all right. 
Come, have a drink of tea, and you'll 
be as good as new.”’ 

‘* But, George,’’ she said, ‘‘I can’t 
get up. I must hevhad a stroke !’’ and 
she settled back on the bed with a groan. 

‘‘Nonsense,’’ I said, ‘‘you’re all right. 
See! I'll help you.’’ And I helped her 
to her feet, and led her back to the 
kitchen. She got herself some tea and 
eagerly drank it. Then she dropped 
into her chair, and, taking George into 
her lap, she cried right out. ‘‘ You 
pretty little thing,’’ she murmured, 

‘*you was most the death of me;’’ and 
she rocked back and forth, sobbing and 
crying hysterically; and then she began 
to laugh—a hard, hysterical laugh. She 
finally quieted down, and I persuaded 
her to go to bed; and she went to sleep 
immediately. 

In the morning she got up as usual; 


people thought of 
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but her face was paler than ever, and 


she was very weak. I stayed with her 
all day. As she said nothing about the 
events of yesterday, I did not. I 
thought it best to let her have her own 
way foratime. But in the evening she 
said to me: 

«Am Iall right, George? I feel sort 
o’ shaky. You don’t think I’m goin’ 
to be sick, do you ?”’ 

‘Oh no,”’ I said; ‘‘come, won’t you 
go out with me?”’ 

‘“‘No, I can’t,’’ she answered; ‘I 
can’t tempt Providence again. I’ve 
‘scaped once, an’ I ought to be mighty 
thankful for that.”’ 

‘« But it was the first time you went 
out,”’ I said, ‘‘that something was go- 
ing to happen. Nothing did happen, 
you see. You're all right. Come, go 
out with me.”’ 

‘‘No, I don’t b’lieve I ken,’’ she said ; 
‘«’twas the first time, I know, but— 
no, I can’t go;’’ and nothing more was 
said just then. 

But the next morning at breakfast 
she turned to me and said: 

‘«George, I’ve thought it all over an’ 
I am goin’ out. It was the first time 
somethin’ was going to happen, an’ it 


didn’t; an’ I’m goin’ out again. Come, 
let’s go up to the barn.’”’ 

She started for the door. At the 
the threshold she stopped. ‘No, I 


can’t go,”’ she said. 

I said ‘‘Nonsense!’’ and took her 
arm and stepped ahead out of the door. 
How her poor, thin arm trembled in 
mine! 1 must say I trembled a bit my- 
self, for I realized what an awful thing 
it was for her as I looked at her white, 
set face. After a minute she shut her 
mouth firmly, made a bold step for- 
ward, and she was out. A deep sigh 
escaped, and she leaned heavily on my 
arm, I thought she was going to faint 
again; but she braced herself, and we 
walked on to the barn, where we sat 
down on an old bench and looked 
toward the house. 

‘‘Why, George,’’ she said, ‘‘don’t 
our house look shabby? I must have it 
painted. Who'd think a ‘p’ison neat 
ol’ maid’ lived inside ?’’ And she laughed 
a soft little laugh, and there was silence 
again. Presently she said: 

.‘* Ain’t the air fine, George? S’ posin’ 
we go up t’ the orchard.’’ And we 
went. 

All the morning we walked about the 
place, visiting the hens, the pigs, the 
potato patch and all the homely every- 
day things about the farm. Aunt Me- 
hitabel took a childish pleasure in every- 
thing. Jonah came along, and seeing 
us, stopped, lost in amazement. ‘‘ Bless 
me if that ain’t Miss Mehitabel ou’- 
door!’’ he said. That was all he said, 
but his face was a study. 

The news soon spread through the 
village, and a regular reception Aunt 
Mehitabel and I had for the next few 
days. The story was told over and over 
again; and many a pat did George get, 
and many an honest, homely word of 
good-will was said to me. 

Aunt Mehitabel went to church Sun- 
day, and spent the week in driving about 
and making calls. She had to hire a 
maid to do her work; she could not get 
the time to doit herself, she was so 
busy ‘‘gadding about,’’ as she said. 
‘*But then,’’ she added, as a sort of 
apology for being such a ‘‘gadder,’’ 
«I’ve got to make up for twenty-one 
years indoor, you know.”’ 

The last night of my stay with her, 
Aunt Mehitabel gave a big sort of tea, 
or lawn party—a thing quite unknown 
in that little old-fashioned village. She 
wanted it ‘‘ou’door, like she’d read they 
had ’em sometimes.’’ She insisted on 
sending to the city for Japanese lan- 
terns, and good things to eat of all 
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sorts. The dining room and kitchen 
were cleared for dancing. Music came 
from the city; and, greatest wonder of 
all, Miss Mehitabel appeared in a new 
silk dress made without a hoop. The 
whole village was invited, and every- 
body came; and all agreed that ‘‘ Miss 
Mehitabel’s coming-out party ’’ was the 
greatest event the village had ever 
known. 
Boston, Mass. 


A Fairy Cradle Song. 


BY EDWARD A, UFFINGTON VALENTINE. 





SLEEP, bonny my baby, 
Sleep bravely and well, 
As snug in thy cradle 
As pearl in a shell! 
Thy pillow is moth-down, 
A pea-shell, thy crib, 
And spun is thy blanket 
From a spider’s black nib. 


Thy daddy’s a-straddle 
His butterfly nag, 

And flung o’er his saddle, 
A honeybee’s bag. 

Oh, blithely he’s snapping 
A long whip o’ grass, 

His thorn-spurs, a-clapping, 
To haste to his lass! 


Sleep, bonny my baby, 
My wee elfin wight, 
The dew, it is falling, 
The firefly’s alight; 
The tree-toad is drumming, 
The yellow stars wink; 
Thy daddy is coming, 
With honey to drink! 


New York Ciry. 


Polly Ann’s Visit. 


BY SARAH BIERCE SCARBOROUGH. 





‘*Do you think I can go, Aunt Lizy?”’ 
Polly Ann looked wistfully at the prim 
figure before the pastry board. 

‘*T s’pose you'll have to, now you've 
been asked,’’ was the slow reply; ‘‘ only 
you'll have to wear your pink apron.”’ 

Polly Ann’s face fell. Must the ex- 
pected treat be marred by that? 

‘‘Couldn’t I wear it over my long- 
sleeved delaine?’’ she asked, falteringly. 

‘Polly Ann Abby! I don’t see how you 
got so set ’gainst short sleeves. You're 
your mother clean over ’gain—takin’ 
notions, an’ no gettin’ ’em out of her. 
That pink apron’s French calico, an’ 
ruffled an’ corded all ’round. It don’t 
pay to spend time for folks that ’re so 
ungrateful.’’ Miss Eliza Abby set down 
with emphasis the pie in her hand, the 
trimming of the crust of which had 
served to punctuate her remarks. 

“I ain’t ungrateful, Aunt Lizy,”’ 
pled Polly Ann, tearfully. ‘I don’t 
know why tho, but that apr’n’s so nice, 
and—and— it’s short sleeves; and—and 
I’m just mis’ble when I’m init. But 
I'll wear it ruth’r'n not go.”’ 

‘<I s’pose so,”’ was the tart rejoinder. 
‘You're allers crazy to go to Mis’ 
Puff’s, an’ you must wan’ter go awful 
to wear that hot d’laine; an’ you’re aw- 
ful heady not to go bare arms like the 
rest o’ the girls. I declare I can’t just 
make out Polly Ann, Mis’ Napp.’’ Miss 
Eliza turned to the neighbor who had 
been silently engrossed in her culinary 
skill. 

‘* She is rather bony,’’ said that indi- 
vidual, following Polly Ann with her 
eyes as the child went out the back 
door. 

‘«’Tain’t the bonyness; it’s the heady- 
ness I’m talkin’ ‘bout. Here Mis’ 
Puff's let Ellie ask Mis’ Carter's Juley 
an’ Mis’ Hallet’s Dell ‘long o’ Polly 
Ann to spend the afternoon. Land 
knows I hate it, ’cause she'll come home 
chuck full o’ new notions; an’ I hain’t 
good hold of the old ones yet.”’ 

‘Ellie has things ’bout’s she wants 
’em,’’ observed her neighbor, 


‘* That's it; an’ I hain’t the first idee 
o’ lettin’ Polly Ann get the upper hands 
o’ me like that. Polly Ann’s mother 
was that highty-tighty I have to hold 
Polly Ann in all the time.”’ 

‘I don’t blame you fer keepin’ her in 
tow pretty well; but she ain’t so bad, if 
her ma was flighty like.”’ 

‘«Ellie’s got a set of dishes—doll 
dishes,’’ continued Miss Eliza; ‘‘ and 
Polly Ann’s’bout driv’ me crazy ever 
sence she seen ’em. I’ve made her say 
the tenth commandment ’s much’s a 
hundred times, jest to learn her not to 
set herself to wantin’ things other folks 
have.”’ 

‘*Mis’ Puff does humor Ellie,’’ her 
hearer assented, with a slow shake of 
the head. ‘‘If she wasa girl you could 
sp’ ile easy she’d be sp’iled.”’ 

‘¢ Thank the Lord I know my duty by 
Polly Ann. She sha’n’t ever take after 
her mother if I can help it. She has 
enough to be contented with. Why, 
she has a hull corner of the woodshed, 
and I give her ev'ry piece of the chiny I 
broke house-cleanin’. I declare I felt 
fit to cry when them cups an’ sassers 
that was my mother’s smashed. Polly 
Ann don’t seem to be grateful,’’ she 
sighed. 

Just then Polly Ann was viewing the 
remnants of that selfsame china with a 
look that would have verified her aunt’s 
statement. It was in the woodshed ina 
corner set off by two salt barrels and an 
ash box, the passageway between which 
was barred off and decorated by a piece 
of spindled railing that a providential 
wind had blown off the old-fashioned 
cupola of the ancient church on the 
green outside, and which she had res- 
cued, through pleading, from the kin- 
dling pile. 

Polly Ann sat down on a small round 
tree-trunk the hired man had obligingly 
sawed off for her stool, and soberly took 
an inventory of her belongings. 

There was ’Tildy to start with—a rag 
doll that might claim kinship to any race 
under the sun if characteristics count; 
for she possessed striking ones in abun- 
dance from the crown of her curled- 
hair head to the tips of her toeless feet. 
But ’Tildy was very dear to her owner, 
who had managed to hide some of the 
peculiarities under a long, shapeless 
gown and a Shaker sunbonnet fashioned 
from a piece of cardboard. Securely 
sewed around the place where her neck 
ought to be, it lent its friendly conceal- 
ment to the facial oddities that wear 
and tear had not obliterated. Evidently 
Aunt Eliza had no time or ability, if in- 
clination, to instruct in the matter of 
either fashioning or clothing dolls. 

But the deficiencies in Polly Ann’s 
family plate could not be concealed. 
Aunt Eliza’s china had certainly 
smashed beyond redemption—a fact 
proven by another, that Polly Ann had 
fallen heir to it. There was hardly a 
piece large enough to hold a half-dozen 
of the ‘‘cheeses’’ Polly Ann treated 
herself,-’ Tildy and imaginary guests to 
from the abundant mallow beds in the 
back yard. But then it—the china— 
was pretty, a beautiful pink and so deli- 
cately translucent. So she feasted her 
eyes on the color and forgot the rough 
boards that constituted both table and 
cupboard, against which Polly Ann now 
seated ‘Tilly in stolid security as she 
gave her attention to an extra large 
piece of glassware that had descended 
to her through a previous unfortunate 
bodily descent that morning, and rumi- 
nated on the matter that she was confi- 
dent was also under discussion in the 
kitchen beyond. 

‘*I_ don’t s’pose I orter want more. 
I’m an orphin, Aunt Lizy allers says; 
but I can’t see why orphins don’t want 
*s much ’s them that ain’t, ‘cept ’Tildy; 
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but she ain’t only a half orphin, fer she’s 
got me; but I don’t make 'Tiidy wear 
short sleeves an’ be mis’ble. I don't 
see why orphins has ter wear short 
sleeves if ’tis nice French calico. 

‘«But I’m goin’ to Ellie’s anyway, 
’Tildy;’’ she turned more brightly to her 
immovable companion. ‘‘ She’s got the 
be-u-tifulest things—a whole set of 
dishes,’’ with a mournful glance at her 
own array; ‘‘and I'll try not to want 
nothin’ ‘cept to go, for it’s a be-u- 
tiful place, ’Tildy. I wish’t you could 
go too; but you hain’t got evena French 
calico apr’n; but I ain't goin’ to be 
headstrong ’’—sadly—‘‘ like my mother 
was; ‘cause I don’t want you told of it, 
’Tildy.”’ 

The next day Polly Ann set out de- 
murely for her visit. She wore the hot 
red delaine and the short-sleeved pink 
calico apron over it. She tried to for- 
get how scratchy the delaine seams were 
in the delight of thinking about her 
visit, and she succeeded as she turned 
up the hill to the gate of the hospitable 
old farmhouse, for the myrtle vines 
were running away from the yard and 
studding the hillside without with their 
trailing stems and starry blue flowers. 

Polly loved flowers, and her eyes glis- 
tened. She knew this was only a be- 
ginning. She did wish Aunt Eliza 
would have a myrtle in her yard and a 
clump of those gorgeous day lilies like 
those just inside the gate; but Aunt 
Eliza said myrtles and day lilies ‘‘run 
ev’rything else out.’’ Still Polly al- 
ways dimly wondered again and again 
what they could run out in Aunt Eliza’s 
bare, grassy yard. ' 

**Come right in, Polly Ann, the girls 
are waitin’ for you; an’ them myrtles 
an’ lilies ain’t nothin’ to the beds back- 
side,’’ called out Mrs. Puff's cheery 
voice, as her round, smiling face beamed 
from the front window. ‘‘ Take off your 
flat, child, an’ Jan’ll take you right out 
to the playhouse.”’ ' 

With a rush of sudden joy Polly Ann 
laid aside her ‘‘flat’’ and danced out 
the back door; but Jan would not let 
her stop now where the four-o’-clocks 
were wide awake and the bachelor’s 
buttons and sweet williams all crowded 
each other from their beds bordered 
with gay, red-orange-flecked polyanthus. 
She followed Jan down the walk past 
the brick smokehouse to the corncrib 
where Jan pushed aside a curtain, and 
Polly Ann thought she looked into 
fairyland—a very prosaic fairyland per- 
haps, but fairyland nevertheless to her. 

‘‘It’s Ellie’s playhouse; her pa’s 
whitewashed it.”’ 

‘«« And see the carpet and curtains!”’ 

‘And isn’t it a nice table—and El- 
lie’s chairs ?”’ 

‘« But, oh my, the dolls!"’ 

‘‘ Them’s Ellie’s new dishes.”’ 

A half-dozen hands reached out to 
help Polly Ann up the step, as the 
owners volubly chanted the praises of 
their hostess’s belongings. 

««T mean to ask Pa for our crib.”’ 

«And my ma’ll give me a piece of her 
new rag carpet.”’ 

‘“«Ma says I can have some dishes, 
too, a’ Christmas. Ain't they pretty? 
Why don’t you say somethin’, Polly 
Ann?”’ 

Polly Ann smiled, but she could not 
speak. Her gaze was riveted on the 
little blue set temptingly spread out on 
the low table; and to the dishes her 
eyes constantly roved as the girls 
chatted around her. . 

Would they eat off them? she asked 
herself, as they swung in the barn; and 
she stole back while Dell Hallet was 
letting ‘‘the old cat die,’’ to see if 
they were really there still. Even the 
brilliant bed of lady-slippers failed to 
exercise their usual attraction; and 
when they played ‘‘ ring a round a rosy,”’ 
Polly Ann pled to play in front of the 
crib door, where she could take an occa- 
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sional peep. Then Jan came with supper. 
They were really to eat off them. 

‘*It’s so little supper,’’ whispered 
Juiey Carter, as Jan put tiny bits of cake 
and bread on the tiny plates, and just 
one spoonful of jam in each little dish, 
when she set down the teapot with its 
‘*cambric ’’ tea. 

‘« But it’s on the dishes,’’ Polly Ann 
whispered back; and she forgot her 
healthy appetite as they slowly ate their 
supper—or rather, Polly Ann ate slow- 
ly, tor she was loth to leave the dishes. 

‘‘I’ll help you wash them up,’’ she 
exclaimed to Ellie, as the little hostess 
primly set to work to clear away the re- 
past, as her mother required to be done 
at all times. So the two washed and 
wiped and packed away the precious 
dishes in their box, over which Polly 
Ann lingered long as Ellie hung up 
her tiny towel and threw out the water 
from the tiny dishpan. She was still 
hovering over them when Mrs. Puff 
called. 

‘Come, Polly Ann,’’ cried Dell from 
the outside; ‘‘it’s goin’ to be a truly 
supper too.”’ 

‘then Polly Ann followed soberly and 
slowly up the walk past the tall lark- 
spurs, whose blue she loved, not even 
to stop as usual to bury her nose in the 
heart of the hollyhocks at the door. 
She looked up earnestly into Jan’s face 
as she seated them at the tea table with 
Mrs. Puff, who, smiled upon them from 
behind the big milk pitcher; and her 
eyes wandered over the tray of biscuits, 
the glass dish with its generous square 
of golden honey, and the china plate 
piled full of white-rimmed jam tarts. 

It was just what Polly Ann’s hungry 
little soul had looked forward to for 
days—the bounteous, dainty table, the 
sweet of the honey, tlie sight and scent 
of the flowers, and the pleasure of play- 
ing with the dishes. Had the dishes 
taken away her appetite? It seemed so. 
The honey that Jan put on her plate 
tasted ‘‘ bee-bready,’’ the biscuits were 
so hard, the jam tarts maybe had a fly 
on them—she saw one light on them; 
so when Mrs. Puff called out, ‘‘ Eat a 
good supper, Polly Ann; the other was 
only a play supper,’’ she faintly said, ‘I 
guess | ain’t hungry.”’ 

Dell and Juley looked at her pitying- 
ly. Not to be hungry, with jam tarts 
and honey? they did not understand it. 

‘Ellie, you didn’t take the girls to 
the green apples?’’ questioned Mrs. 
Puff, as she saw Polly Ann sliding back 
in her chair with a pitiful look on her 
face. 

‘*No'm,”’ said open-faced Ellie, with 
a wondering look as she remembered 
she had been told not to; and why 
should. she disobey when there were 
plenty of other places where they could 
have good times ? 

‘«Jan, get Polly Ann a little ginger 
tea,’’ said Mrs. Puff; and Jan brought 
a cup of hot ginger for Polly Ann, down 
whose face some tears were trickling as 
she looked at the jam and the tarts, and 
felt full clear upto her throat—so full 
she could hardly swallow the tea Jan 
put to her lips as she crept down from 
the table on tothe old lounge, to lie 


’ 


there while the others merrily ate and. 


talked. 

Then it was nearly dark and they 
must go home. As Dell went to get 
their ‘‘flats’’ with Jan, Polly Ann 
slipped out the back door and ran down 
the walk. 

**She’s gone to see Ellie’s dishes 
again,’’ explained Dell. ‘‘She thinks 
there ain't anything like ’em,’’ adding, 
with importance, ‘‘Me and Jenny’s 
goin’ to have some Christmas; but she’s 
anorphin an’ can’t, she says.”’ 

Jan and Mrs. Puff looked at each 
other and then at the drooping figure 
coming up the path outside with pathet- 
ic slowness. She had found the crib 
door shut and fastened, for the man 
had done so for months, and _ he forgot 
that it was not a crib just now. 

‘* Polly Ann was too sick to eat her 
honey,’’ Dell volunteered to be the 
bearer of the unheard-of idea to Polly 
Ann’s aunt on the way home. 

‘* What made you sick ?’’ questioned 
Aunt Eliza, with a sharp look at the pale 
face under the ‘‘flat’’ she was untying. 
‘‘Did you eat anything you hadn't 
orter ?”’ 

‘*No’m,”’ came faintly, as she pro- 
ceeded to take off the apron and dress 
from the spiritless figure; 

‘‘P’raps ‘twas too hot with that 
d'laine an’ that apron too. Mebbe I’d 


better not make her wear it again,’’ 
commented Miss Abby, with a slight 


feeling of compunction as she put away 
the garments that night after she had 
hurried Polly Ann to bed with a dose of 
camomile. ‘‘She’s an odd child,’’ she 
continued, as she shook the dress; ‘‘an’ 
p’raps forcin’ ain’t jest the thing. Eh, 
what's that ?’” as something fell on the 
stone hearth with a little crash. 

She stooped over to pick up a little 
dish broken in pieces by the fall. She 
straightened up and started in amaze- 
ment. What had been done was plain 
to be seen. She grew rigid. Why, even 
the oft-criticised, wild, thoughtless, 
Polly Ann’s mother had never stolen— 
yes, stolen; for that was what Polly Ann 
had done. Here she had been trying to 
bring her up to be sounlike that moth- 
er. Where had she got that ten- 
dency? Not from the dead brother; he 
was rigid justice itself; not from any 
teachings of hers. Aunt Eliza groaned. 
What had made the child do it? Then 
she heard another groan and she rose. 
It came from the bedroom. She went 
in to find Polly Ann sitting up in bed, 
her cheeks red and her eyes shining. 

‘«Aunt Lizy, Aunt Lizy, the door’s 
locked an’ I can’t get in!”’ 

‘*What do you mean, Polly Ann?’ 
Aunt Eliza looked coldly on the girl, 
stretching out her handstoher. | 

“Oh, I can’t get in!’’ She caught 
hold of her aunt’s dress in an agony. 

‘Wake up, Polly Ann. You're 
dreamin’; you're talkin’ in your sleep.”’ 

But Polly Ann was not, as her aunt 
soon saw, as she cried and begged to be 
let in somewhere. 

Polly Ann was clearly out of her head, 
and Aunt Eliza had nothing to do but 
to set to work to apply the remedies she 
knew before she sent for the doctor, 
who pronounced it brain fever. 

Aunt Eliza was destined to hear 
many things in that first night of watch- 
ing over the child, as she raved of corn- 
cribs and flowers, of honey and jam 
tarts, of ’Tildy and her mother, alter- 
nating with bursts of anguish that she 
could not ‘‘get in.’’ Aunt Eliza was 
mystified as well as sorely troubled. The 
motherless girl appealed to her as never 
before,despite her grave offense, and she 
watched and waited on her anxiously. 

The second day of Polly Ann’s illness, 
as she lay in a more quiet sleep, Mrs. 
Puff came in. 

‘‘I heard Polly Ann was sick and I 
come over to see. She seemed sort of 
peaked that night at our house. I 
didn’t know but she eat somethin’, tho 
Ellie says they didn’t; an’ I generally 
can trust Ellie. No? Took that night 
with brain fever? Then that’s what 
made her act so queer fore she left. 
She run out to the playhouse a second, 
an’ came back so scar’t lookin’ Jan and 
I noticed it; but we thought ’twas, some- 
thin’ else.’’ She laid her hand pity- 
ingly on the hot little one resting on the 
coverlet. 

‘*Mis’ Puff’’—Miss Abby sat down 
stiffy in a chair and looked straight at 
her visitor, lowering her voice,—‘*I 
may’s well tell you the truth. Polly 
Ann’s Stole one of Ellie’s dishes.”’ 

‘«Stole—one—of_ Ellie’s dishes ?’’ 
Good, comfortable Mrs. Puff’s placid 
face and kindly eyes took ona mystified 
look as she gazed doubtfully at grim 
Miss Abby. 

‘Yes; that’s what I said. I found it 
in her pocket that night.’’ She rose 
and opened the bureau and took out a 
bit of paper to display the pieces. <I 
may say, I s’pose, I broke it myself.’’ 

‘‘Poor—child.’’ Mrs. Puff turned 
slowly and gently again to the flushed 
face on the white pillows. ‘‘ Poor— 
I ’spect she was worried into 


‘What do you mean? You know, 
Mis’ Puff, I've tried to bring Polly 
Ann up right. The Abbys never took 
a pin’s worth from anybody, and I don’t 
know’s her mother’s side ever run to 
thieving; an’ to have Polly Ann, after 
all my tryin’ to make her grow up with- 
out any of her mother’s frivolousness! 
It’s awful to have her steal! What do 
you s’ pose made her ?’’ she ended, with 
a pathetic ring in her voice. 

‘Land sakes, Eliza, I didn’t mean 
worried into stealin’—leastwise I didn’t 
then; but Eliza Abby, you talk’s if the 
child ’d committed the unpardonable 
sin. Idon’ts’pose she meant to steal. 
She’s done wrong, of course, but so do 
we all. I wouldn't think of puttin’ her 
on the rack, tho, fer that. I ’spect she 
was sorry an’ went to the crib to put it 
back, but Jabez’d locked it up. I ’most 
know so,’ she nodded, conclusively. 

‘*She kep’ sayin’ all night, she was 
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locked out, she couldn’t get in,’’ hur- 
riedly answered Miss Abby, with a soft- 
ened look at the bed. ‘‘I couldn’t guess 
what she meant. I hope ‘twas. I 
thought her conscience was worryin’ 
her, and I ‘spect it was. I’m glad of 
." 

‘Now, Eliza Abby, don’t you go to 
thinkin’ she’s a hardened case,’’ said 
Mrs. Puff, as sharply as she was able to 
speak. ‘‘Come to think of it I shouldn't 
wonder if she was worried more’n we 
know. Dellie Carter said she was wild 
over them dishes; but she told her she 
was an orphan an’ couldn’t have dishes.”’ 

‘*Polly Ann has dishes,’’ began Miss 
Eliza, stiffly. ‘ 

‘« But she hasn’t father nor mother,’’ 
continued Mrs. Puff. ‘‘An’ most of us 
feel that most of all.’’ 

‘I’m sure I try to do my duty by 
her,’’ Miss Eliza put in. 

‘*Nobody’s sayin’ you don’t, Eliza; 
but I’m plain spoken, an’ duty don’t 
allers make us forbearin’ an’ lovin’; an’ 
them sort of things does help some chil- 
dren grow in grace more’n duty in some 


ways. Polly Ann got overhet, too, I 
guess. She had on that hot d’laine an’ 
an apr’n. I was most a-notion to take 


it off'n her.’’ Mrs. Puff stopped to 
wring out a cloth from the cool vinegar 
and water and lay it on Polly Ann’s 
forehead. 

- ‘Polly Ann’s got a set notion 
*gainst short sleeves, an’ all her summer 
dresses an’ apr’ns are short sleeves like 
other girls, an’ she had to wear that,”’ 
said Miss Eliza. 

‘Well, if notions don’t come out’n 
pure ugliness, I don’t know why Polly 
Ann hain’t got some rights, Eliza. We 
don’t like certain cuts an’ fits an’ so we 
don’t wear em; an’ what’s the jestice in 
makin’ a child do it?’’ Mrs. Puff rose 
to go.”’ 

‘‘But the dish,’’ broke out Miss 
Eliza—‘‘I have tried to make her 
honest.”’ 

‘‘Oh, the dish; well Eliza, it won’t 
hurt Ellie to lose the dish; an’ I b’lieve 
the child meant to be honest, an’ this 
an’ that together’s brought her down. 
Don’t you worry ‘bout the dish nor her 
honesty. A child can’t help wantin’ 
things no more’n a bird can help flyin’ ; 
an’ I’ve allers felt when folks was able 
they better mix up some gratification 
‘long with wants that’re in bounds. 
It helps stiddychildren mightily. Now 
Ellie’’— 

‘*That’s it! Ellie’s a good child,”’ 
burst out Miss Eliza, with a suspicious 
tremble in her voice; ‘‘and I’ve tried to 
make Polly Ann like her.”’ 

‘‘Well, well, Eliza, mebbe Ellie 
wouldn't ‘ve been so good if I hadn't 
sometimes let her have things an’ have 
her way. The very best of us will get 
to wantin’ things, an’ [ ’magine one 
commandment’s good’s another to be 
obeyed; an’ I allers read that one "bout 
children honorin’ parents as meanin’ fer 
parents to honor their children’s well. 
*Tain’t the thing to be flyin’ allers in 
the face of children; an’ I allers think 
that prayer "bout ‘leadin’ us not-into 
temptation might be prayed to parents 
by children lots of times. But you 
hain’t been a parent, of course, Eliza.’’ 

Miss Eliza accompanied her visitor to 
the door in perfect silence. She made 
no reply when Mrs. Puff remarked that 
she could have some ‘flower seed ‘‘ any 
time she got ready—Polly Ann was a 
master lover of flowers.’ Then she 
shut the door and went back and looked 
long at the pieces of that dish. 

In the intervals of caring for Polly 
Ann and doing her work that next week 
she went often to the bureau drawer. 
It was the pink French calico apron, 
too, that was unfolded as well as the 
paper containing those china pieces. 
She even visited the corner of the wood- 
shed with a determined look on her face 
and—what would have broken Polly 
Ann’s heart, had she known it—con- 
signed 'Tildy tothe kitchen fire with the 
tongs and a look of disgust. Between 
these movements she would steal back 
and look at Polly Ann’s face as the 
child lay there wan and weak. Then 
one day a trusty ‘neighbor stayed with 

Polly Ann and Miss Eliza went to town. 
When she came back she stowed away a 
package in the bureau drawer. There- 
after she did not take time to look at 
broken china or pink aprons. She was 
very busy in the front room, where she 
could watch Polly Ann, but where the 
child could not see her. 

As Polly Ann grew better. something 
in her aunt’s face led her one day to call 
out, faintly: ‘‘ Aunt Lizy, I want to tell 
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you something. I stole one of Ellie’s 
dishes; it’s in my d’laine dress pocket. 
I didn’t mean to, and I went to put it 
back; but the door was fast, and I didn’t 
know what to do with it, and I was 
*fraid to tell.’’ She looked up piteously 
to meet the horrified gaze she expected, 
but to her astonishment there only came 
the even tones: 

‘I know it, and you did very wrong; 
but you’re never goin’ to again, if I can 
help it. Take this medicine now.’’ 

‘‘I’m so sorry; but I'll go and tell 
her when I get well, and ask ’em all to 
forgive me—Jan and all,’’ said Polly, 
humbly, but with a tone of glad relief 
and a wistful look at her aunt. 

‘‘Mis’ Puff’s fergive a’ready, an’ | 
hain’t anything to fergive, I guess;’”’ 
and Miss Eliza hurried back to the other 
room. : 

Polly lay and thought for some time, 
the worried light gone from her eyes. 
Then she called, softly: ‘‘Can’t I hold 
’Tildy?”’ 

‘‘Hadn’t you ruther hold this ?’’ 

«Qh, Aunt ’Lizy!’’ 

It was not much of a doll as dolls go 
to-day, but the little china face that 
beamed on Polly Ann from Aunt Eliza's 
extended hand was the most exquisite 
sight Polly Ann had ever seen. She 
feebly reached for it and feebly caught 
the hand that held it. ‘‘ You're too 
good when I’ve been so wicked! And, 
Aunt ’Lizy,’’ solemnly, ‘‘I'll say ‘thou 
shalt not covet’ ev’ ry little while, but,’’ 
with a satisfied sigh, ‘‘I don’t expect 
ever to want anything again with this 
be-u-tiful doll—not even dishes; and I 
will wear that apr’n,’’ with resolution. 

Miss Eliza turned awkwardly from the 
detaining grasp, to come back a moment 
later and set an open box on the cover- 
let. 

‘It’s yours, so you'll not have to 
want dishes,’’ she tried to say in cool, re- 
pressed tones; but she had to busy her- 
self with the medicines before she could 
find voice to answer, when Polly Ann, 
at first speechless, leaned back on the 
pillows, a_ tear trickling down each 
cheek, to say, eagerly, ‘‘ Allmine? Do 
you care—will you—can I give it to 
Ellie ?”’ 

‘‘Well, now, Polly Ann!’’ The 
glimpse of Polly Ann’s truly honorable 
little heart was worth more to Miss 
Eliza than a volume ofthanks. It made 
her sit down on the bedside in sheer 
delight that Mrs. Puff was right after 
all, she didn’t care who else was wrong. 
‘*Yes, child, you. may,’’ she replied, 
with approving nods, while she inwardly 
hugged herself that Polly Ann should 
have thought of it first. 

So one day Polly Ann walked down 
the front path slowly, with the box and 
a happy heart, without a thought of the 
short-sleeved dress she wore. Her aunt 
watched her. At the gate she turned, 
beaming. 

‘« Aunt Lizy, now I’ve got you and a 
new 'Tildy I ain’t an orphin any more.” 

«Nonsense, child,?’ Miss Eliza tried 
to call back, Sharply; ‘‘of course you 
ain’t; you’ve had me all ’long. Here, 
come back and get on your apr’n so’s 
you won't get cold, ’s you've been sick.”’ 
And it was not the short-sleeved pink 
calico, either, but a brand-new long- 
sleeved one that Miss Eliza put on her, 
with the hesitating words, ‘‘ Your eyes 
’re gettin’ ’most’s bright’s your moth- 
er’s, Polly Ann.’’ 

Polly Ann threw her arms about her 
aunt. ‘‘Aunt Lizy, I b’lieve I’m most 
happy ‘nough to die.”’ 

‘«Pshaw, Polly Ann, go ’long.’’ She 
shoved the child away very gently. 
‘« An’ be sure ’n’ walk slow so’s not to 

“get overhet, an’ don’t break the dishes; 
an’,’’ she added, as Polly Ann turned 
again to go, ‘‘don’t ferget to ask fer 
them flower seeds.”’ 

And that is how Polly Ann came to 
have a set of little dishes with one 
broken plate—for Mrs. Puff insisted on 
her taking Ellie’s—and a short-sleeved 
pink French calico apron which had 
never been washed, to show to her own 
children one day, and to tell them her 
story of the visit; but it was Aunt Eliza 
who told it to them when they were 
grown and Polly Ann was a grand- 
mother; and it was this version that she 
related. 

WILBERFORCE, O. 


” 








Don’t Worry Yourself 
and don’t worry the baby; avoid both unpleasant con- 
ditions by giving the child pure, digestible food. 
Don’t use solid preparations. /nfant Health is 4 
valuable pamphlet for mothers. Send your address 
to the New York Condensed Milk Company, New 
York, 


June 18, 1896 
Pebbles. 


Boggs: ‘‘ They have a rattling good 
time.” May: ‘‘Who?” Boggs: ‘‘ The 
babies at the orphan asylum.”—/rinceton 
Tiger. 


..‘‘Say, Mariah, dis am er mighty 
hebby pullet,’’ said Uncle Rasbury, as 
he reached his cabin after a six-mile walk 
from Farmer Cornroe’s chicken roost. 
‘‘Doan yer kno’,” said his wife, while she 
put on the hot water, ‘‘dat sin weighs 
mighty hebby?’’— Washington Times. 


...-A gentleman in England whose 
premises were often invaded by trespass- 
ers, put up the following on his gate- 
house: ‘‘A terrifikokaiblondomenoi kept 
here.” A friend asked him what terrify- 
ing thing that was. ‘‘Oh,”’ he replied, 
‘it is just three big Greek words put all 
together; but it serves the purpose well. 
The unknown is always dreadful.’’— 
Youth's Companion. 


..Diogenes stopped to trim his wick. 
—‘‘Hello!” called an irreverent passer-by, 
‘‘what ye doing out here in broad day 
with that lantern?’ Diogenes regarded 
his questioner calmly. ‘‘I was looking,”’ 
he explained, ‘‘for a store that didn’t 
have the agency for the only leading 
bicycle in the world.’”’ But for his inno- 
cence the irreverent passer-by only 
laughed him to scorn.—New York World. 


..,-That Balestier Episode.— 
Leaving cities moil and mart 
For a peaceful furrow, 
Mr. Kipling toyed with art 
Up in Brattleboro. 


But his wife she had a brother, 
Who—the warlike stripling— 

Hearing some remark or other, 
Went for Mr. Kipling. 


Into law the parties cut; 
Gone bucolic glory; 
Mr. Kipling’s going, but— 
That’s another story! 
—New York Press. 


..From the Autobiography of a Cast- 
away.—‘‘I was awakened in the dead of 
night by sounds as of many feet tram- 
pling wildly upon the deck. Shrieks of 
maddened men mingled fiercely with the 
agonized prayers of women. The ship 
shivered for an instant like a frightened 
cur, then, with acrackling of masts and 
groaning or timbers plunged downward to 
her doom. There was not a moment to 
lose. Leaping from my berth, I groped 
blindly in the darkness for a life pre- 
server. Heavens, it was gone! Then it 
was that there came to me one of those 
inspirations which in moments of extreme 
peril breathe hope to every hardy soul. 
I tore open my valise, and, taking in each 
hand acake of Ivcry Soap, glided calm- 
ly, fearlessly, into the unsounded waters 
of the deep.”—Harvard Lampoon. 


.-An amusing true story is related of 
a farmer who came into a village grocery 
in one of our Western States and exhib- 
ited to an admiring crowd an enormous 
egg about six inches long, which was 
laid by one of his old hens. He had it 
packed in cotton, and wouldn’t allow any- 
body to handle it for fear of breaking the 
phenomenon. The groceryman examined 
it with the rest and, intending to chaff the 
countryman, said: ‘‘Pshaw! I’ve got 


something in the egg line that will beat 
“T'll bet you five dollars you 
the countryman, get- 
it up,” 


that.”’ 
haven’t,’’ said 


ting excited. ‘‘ Take said the 






or or cleaning house. 


. will beat it, I guess,” 


groceryman; and, going behind the coun- 
ter, he brought out a wire eggbeater. 
‘‘ There’s something in the egg line that 
said he, reaching 
for the stakes. ‘‘ Hold on there!” said 
the farmer, ‘‘let’s see you beat it,’’ and 
handed it tothe grocer. The latter held 
out his hand for it, but dropped it in sur- 
prise on the counter where it broke two 
soup plates and a platter. It was of iron 
painted white. ‘‘ Some folks think they 
are tarnation cute,” muttered the farmer, 
as he pocketed thestakesand left; ‘‘ but 
’taint no use buckin’ ag’inst the solid 
facts.” 


Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers 
whether regular subscribers or not, to con- 
tribute puzzles to this department. 

Every month a fresh set of prizes will be 


offered. For the four best puzzles received . 


during June the following are offered: 
First Prize.—‘‘ The Life and Letters of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes.” In two volumes. 
SECOND PrizE.—One year’s subscription 
to the St. Nicholas Magazine. 
Tuirp Prizz.—‘A Singular Life,” 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
FourTH Prize.—‘ The Days of Auld Lang 
Syne,” by Ian Maclaren. 


The names of those who answer all the 
puzzles in one number will be printed week- 
ly, under the heading ‘‘ Roll of Honor.”’ 

Answers will be printed two weeks after 
the puzzles. This will enable solvers living 
at a distance to forward answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLEs, 
Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton St., New York City. 


by 





ZIGZAG. 


WHEN the following words have been 
rightly guessed, and placed one below 
another, the zigzag, beginning at the 
upper, left-hand letter, will spell the 
name of a famous event which occurred 
eighty-one years ago to-day. 

Reading across; 1, The main mass or 
body; 2, a place for recreation; 3, a com- 
mon insect; 4, a blockhead; 5, part of a 
sword; 6, a college official; 7, without re- 
serve; 8, ata distance; 9, a small lizard; 
10, lethargy; 11, an established way; 12, 
a leader; 13, extreme violence; 14, per- 
taining to wings; 15, to chastise with re- 
peated blows; 16, a fashionable sport. 


i 
TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 
I Siac sre 89 
2 10 18 
3 II 19 
4 12 20 
5 13 21 
6 14 22 
7 15 23 
8 16 24 


From 1 to 9, in disguise; from 2 to Io, 
a letter of the Greek alphabet; from 3 to 
11, a Scottish person of rank; from 4 to 
12, passages out of a place; from 5 to 13, 


“GOLD LAMPS FREE,’” 


3 lam; 
soon Seth, wilh be poosonned 
B sending in 











to to the 


ALADDIN’S LAMP. 
BUILT T 
Ir’ Wo s ‘Go Our. 


The highest grade lamp at the lowest price. 
In nickel $3.00. 


All Dealers. 
THE ALADDIN LAMP CO., 518 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


It Hurts 


«, This & not the wonderful obe-boss shay, 





nothing that can be washed or 
cleaned—Pearline. 
soap is no safer—the poorest 


The purest 


soap is no cheaper. It is more 
effective than the strongest— 
it is more convenient than the 

best. Pearline saves labor 

and wear in washing clothes 
A few cents will let you 


try it; common sense will make you use it. 


‘this is as good 


Beware. 


you an imitation, be honest—send tt back 








Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, 


good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S 


se os never peddiled, if your fest sends 


JAMES PYL 


THE INDEPENDENT 








one who exercises more than common 
power of attraction; from 6 to 14, the 
people over whom Boadicea reigned; 
from 7 to 15, faithful to the lawful gov- 
ernment; from 8 to 16, an evil spirit. 

From 9g to 17, of a stern manner; from 
Io to 18, a shady retreat; from 11 to 19, 
the same thing; from 12 to 20, to move to 
and fro; from 13 to 21, a masculine name; 
from 14 to 22, the last and perfected state 
of insect life; from 15 to 23, pertaining to 
the moon; from 16 to 24, a morning as- 
sembly of visitors. 

From 1 to 4, sluggish; from 5 to 8, liv- 
iag in a state of nature; from 1 to 8, the 
country home of an American poet and 
journalist. 

From 9g to 12, roves about in an idle 
way; from 13 to 16, an elevation of land; 
from 9 to 16, the residence of a famous 
English novelist. 

From 17 to 20, an amphibious animal; 
from 21 to 24, greater in number; from 17 
to 24, a favorite residence of members of 
the royal ney near Windsor, England. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE qgrtu. 


PRIZE CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 
‘Tommy Toddles.’’ 1, Batch; 2, sloth; 
3, comma; 4, lamia; 5, foyer; 6, match, 
7, groat; 8, Sodom; 9, model; to, Delft; 
II, greet; 12, basin. 


DICKENS PRIMAL ACROSTIC. 


‘‘Barkis is willin’.’”” 1, Bunsby; 2, 
Agnes; 3, Rudge; 4, Kenwigs; 5, Izzard; 
6, Skimpole; 7, Isabella; 8, Scrooge; 9, 


Wackford; ro, Inspector; 11, Linkinwater; 
12, Lavinia; 13, Inspector; 14, Nipper. 


ANAGRAM. 
Louis Moreau Gottschalk. 
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ihe some a. a Hood's a are honest, 
luntary. They pro 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
cure nausea, indigestion, bilious- 


Hood’s Pills 
ness, They are the favorite famil 
cathartic. Mild and always efficient. 25c. od 
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=HAIR — eating rk 2 Divense, 


Landen Supply Vo., 86 
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Saves: 
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A sample of liquid Sozopont by mail, provided 
for postage. 
York City. 














'Gluteni inFlour’ 


§ and the nourishing elements 
of meat are similar. Bread 
made of the 





is in itself sufficient to sus- 
tain 
period. 


life for an indefinite 
Why use for food 
what is nearly 
mere pulp? 


DO YOU 
buy the flour? 
Ask your grocer 
for the 


Fine Flour of the ¥ 
Entire Wheat... %; 
& Made only by the Franklin Mills Co. 


It is Rich in Gluten. 

Sustains physical and mental 
workers and aids growth of 
children—in short, nourishes 
and strengthens the entire body. 


eee \ 
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Y 


If your grocer does not keep it 
send us his name with your order 
-we will see that you are supplied. 


See that the Flour ordered bears 
our label ; avoid substitutes. 


é Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 
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THE SYNDICATE. 
High-Grade 
i Mode, D35- 
Delivered FR EE to any part 
of bas U ot Write for catalog. 


MAU 
7s) Sense St., Ch 


“Soh & M. 
or 
Nothing!” 


That’s the stand to 


take with your Pe ‘ 
~ 
@ o* 


dealer on 
ae 


the 

ss BIAS 
ro VELVETEEN 
“SKIRT BINDING 


question. 


If he will not supply you we will. 


“Home Dressmaking Made Easy,” a new book 
by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, sent for 25c.. postage paid. 


5S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. City. 


CANVAS FOLDING Tw tu ntberw 2p ot rae 
NAMELLED BATH. ready in Smia. We, 10 lbs. Cat. 

ree, Bathsor Boats. World's Fair 
= ACHE FOLDING BOAT 
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The teeth—from yay 
The gums—from softening. 


TEETH BREATH. 






Oo. RIABISBUBG,OHIO. 
The breath—from impurity. * 
The pocket—money. 


you mention this publication and send three cents 


Address the Proprietors of Sozodont, HaLt & RvucKEL, Wholesale Drug rgisis, New 





THE BANNER BICYCLE LAMP 





$3.50 


Delivered anywhere 
in United States. 


Burns Kerosene in 
cotton-packed fount. 
No splashing. 
5 1-2 inches high. 


Handsome Jewell x 
side lights. 

No more wick drop- 
ping. Our patent 4 
locking device is a = 
positive preventive. 3 








Throws a powerful, broad light, 
and by special arrangement of 
lens illuminates ground to 
perfection. 


Wind Proof. 

Will not Jolt Out. 

No Solder to Melt. 

g7 All Parts Removable. 

/ Fills on Outside Oil Fount. 
Solid Brass, Heavily Nickeled. 
Will not Smoke Up. 


+ Easy to Take Apart. 


Easy to Put together. 
A Perfect Road Illuminant. 

Your dealer should have them; 
until he has will send, carriage 
paid, for $3.50 to any part of the 
United States. 





PLUME & ATWOOD MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York, * * * * 


Boston, ° -*- *- = 
FACTORIES :.Waterbury and Thomaston, Conn. 


Chicaco. 


30 (850) 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 





eps See iatated 
POPULAR PRICES. 


GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Saratoga Springs, 
NOW OPEN. 


Transient Rates $4 per day and upward. 
Special Terms per week and season. 


WOOLLEY & GERRANS, Proprietors- 


é 
é 


We O44 884864 
THE MOST VACATION 
For the Least Money. 
If you want the greatest goatee vacation—faultless 
climate; the finest boating, bathing, bicycling, fishing; 
beautiful scenery, with historical old towns and crum- 


bling old forts—in short, a vacation full of health, rest, 
novelty and interest, 


GO TO NOVA SCOTIA, 
THE IDEAL SUMMER LAND. 

It costs only $5.00 to gst there and $9.00 for the round 
trip (from Boston), and hotel rates are delightfully low. 
The steel steamers of the Yarmouth Line, the “‘ Boston” 
and “‘ Yarmouth,” the finest and fastest steamers that 
enter Boston Harbor, sail from Boston during May and 
June, Tuesdays and Fridays, at 12 o'clock, noon, arriv- 
ing at Yarmouth next morning at six o’clock, Com- 
mencing July ist they will leave Boston every Monday, 
Tuesday, Thursday and Friday, at 12 o’clock, noon. And 
from Yarmouth you can reach all parts of Nova Scotia. 

Write for free folder; or send ten cents tage for 
handsome, new, filustrated book, “ Beautiful Nova 
Scotia,” to J. F. Spinney, Agent. 

THE YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO., 
43 Lewis Wharf, Beston, Mass. 


SUMMER HOMES 


INVERMONT, 48? ON THE SHORES 
or LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


NEW illustrated book, describing this unequalled 
summer resort section, offering the, BEST 
TABLE BOARD, hospitable people, out-door pleas- 
ures, fishing, boating, or perfect rest. Climate and 
scenery unsurpassed. Prices from $5 per week up- 
wards. 
Mailed free, on receipt of five cents postage, on 


application to 
A. W. ECCLESTONE, or S. W. CUMMINGS, 


S. P. A., 353 Broadway, N. Y. G. P. A., St. Albans, Vt. 





SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL 


SEASON OF 1896. 

Open from June 15 te October 1. 
Special rates by the week ; also for 
JUNE, JULY AND SEPTEMBER. 
For rates and other particulars, apply to 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & PERRY, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


WARREN, 


White Sulphur Springs, 
~ VIRGINIA. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


LOCATED 
On the top of the Three-Top Range of the Massa- 
nutten Chain of Mountains. 
Eievation—2,100 Feet above the Sea. 


EIGHT DIFFERENT WATERS. 


White, Red and Blue Sulphur, Alum, Iron, 
Arsenic, Chalybeate and Lithia. 


No MOSQUITOES, GNATS or MALARIA. 
Boating, Bathing, Fishing and Hunting. 
RAILWAY FACILITIES: 


Dist. from Southern R.R.—Buckton, 1 mile. 
Dist. from Norfolk and Western—Riverton, 3 miles. 
Dist. from Baltimore & Ohio—Middletown—¥4 miles. 


TERMS: 
Per week, OME Person, .....ccsccvcccccccccccces $15 00 
Per month, one person..........eeeeeseeecseces 
TWO Persons if ONE TOOM........0eeeeeeeeeeees 
Special rates to parties of three or more. 


C. W. CULLEN & SONS, Owners and Pro- 
prietors, Cullen P. O., Cullen, Va. 


Oldest Summer Resort in the 
United States. Estab. 1734. 


Cranstons-on-Hudson, 


WEST POINT. 
OPEN MAY 9TH. 


Special rates for Families. Four furnished cottages. 
1 1-4 hours from New York, via West Shore R.R. 21-2 
hours via steamer “ Mary Powell.” 





A NATURAL SUMMER RESORT. 
COUNTRY AND SEASHORE COMBINED. 


PROSPECT HOUSE 


AND COTTAGES, 
BAY SHORE, LONG ISLAND 
Beautiful location on Great South Bay, opposite Fire 
freland and inlet to ocean; one hour from New York; 
boating, bathing, fishing, sailing; fine roads and inter- 
esting drives; select family hotel receives 400 guests ; 
full orchestra; highest class appointments ; rates rea- 
sonable. 
OPEN JUNE FIRST. 
FRANK M. ROGERS, Proprietor 
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It is an honest statement and 
worthy of all belief that 


Yon 66 ° 99 
Booth’s “Hyomei, 
the Australian Dry-Air treatment 


(if taken in time), will prevent Rose 
Colds, Summer Colds and 


Hay Fever. 


McCook, Nep, August 15, 1895 
I have never had relief from any remedy for 
Hay Fever, even temporarily, until | tested 
the merits of Hyomei. I will always speak 
for it whenever occasion requires 
J. F. FORBES, 
Chief Dispatcher, B. & M. R. R. 


Booth’s Pocket Inhaler Outfit, Com- 

lete, by Mail, €1.00, to any part of the 

Jnited States; consisting of Booth’s Pocket 
Inhaler, made of deodorized hard rubber 
(beautifully polished),.a bottle of Hyomei, 
a dropper, and full directions for using. If you 
are still skeptical, send vour address; my 
pamphlet shall prove that Hyoméi does cure. 
Are you open to conviction ? 

HYOMEI BALM cures skin diseases, 25 cents 


R. T. Booth, 23 East 20th St., New York. © 
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REX BRAND 
Extract of BEEF 


Sample, 4 cents. Book free, 
OUDAHY - - 80.0 A 














O°S CURE FOR 
WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS 


CONSUMPTION 








THE INDEPENDENT. 
Entered at the New York Post Office as Second- 
Class Mail Maticr. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 





One number (one week) ro cents. 


One month.......... $ 25 | Six months.......... $1 50 
Three months....... 75 | Nine months........ 225 
Four months........ 1 00 | One year......-.00 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber.........+eeeeeeeee $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers........+.+00+ 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber..........seceeees 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each........+.+++0. 7 00% 
Four years to one subscriber........0.sseeseees 8 50 
Four subscribers one year each.........eeeeees 8 50 
Five years to one subscriber..........eeeseeee 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each.......+eeeeeeees 10 00 


In Clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies, 10 cents. 
To clergymen $2.00 a year. 
The above rates are invariable. 
Names and remittance must accompany 
each club. < 
Single copies over 6 months old, 25 cents. 
“TRIAL TRIP,” one month, 25 cents. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their paid time has expired. 
We will, however, take pleasure in con- 
tinuing the paper to any subscriber who 
does not find it convenient to remit at the 
expiration of his subscription, upon re- 
ceiving a request to that effect. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in 
the Universal Postage Union $1.56 a year 
additional. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week 
or two previous to the expiration of their 
subscriptions, in order to receive their 
papers uninterruptedly. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
periodicals in connection with THE INDE- 
PENDENT, Can save money by writing for 
our Clubbing List. 


We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, Capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT 





THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York City. 


Work Indoors and Out. 


Pasteurizing Milk. 
BY C. S. PLUMB, B.S. 


MILK is a substance very easily affected 
by odors or impurities. For that reason 
persons familiar with improved methods 
of dairying take great” precautions to 
keep the milk away from undesir- 
able conditions. The dairyman who 
studies his very best interests, feeds 
wholesome food, keeps his cows clean 
and healthy, draws off the milk in as 
pure a condition as possible, and then 
properly protects it from impurities while 
in his care. 

The atmosphere contains the living 
germs of countless numbers of minute 
plants, or bacteria, so small as to be seen 
only by the aid of very powerful micro- 
scopse, These bacteria are of many 
kinds, and they live and grow and propa- 
gate themselves under favorable condi- 
tions of heat and moisture. Some of 
these, it is now known, are intimately con- 
nected with some of those diseases most 
dreaded by man. Cholera, diphtheria, 
consumption, scarlet fever, .typhoid fever 
and other diseases are caused by bacteria 
and are known as_ bacterial diseases. 
While air and soil and water contain bac- 
teria in abundance, they are usually 
harmless. The harmful germs, however, 
are often found in water polluted with 
sewage, or in water exposed to improper 
drainage about the home, etc. These 
germs may come in contact with milk, 
propagatein it, and when taken intothe 
body, may causedisease. Milk is a more 
common carrier of disease than is usually 
supposed. It affords a very favorable 
medium for germs of consumption or 
typhoid fever to develop in. If a milk- 
can be rinsed with water from a well con- 
taminated with water impregnated with 
typhoid germs, persons using-the milk 
soon afterward placed in this can, may 
contract typhoid fever. An old friend of 
the writer suffered from typhoid through 
this very process. He proved the matter 
to his entire satisfaction. 

Consumption is one of the most common 
of diseases, both among man and cattle. 
Sometimes cows have the disease in so 
advanced a form as to affect the udder 
and thereby the milk. Such milk, with- 
out doubt, is sometimes peddled about 
our towns and cities with every one in 
ignorance of its character. The use of 
this milk may cause the occurrence of the 
disease. ; 

The consumer of milk in its use should 
be sure that he is properly protected from 
disease. He may feel reasonably sure of 
this protection by several methods. The 
cows from which his milk is obtained may 
be subjected to proper examination and 
tests by competent veterinary surgeons, 
and thus the healthfulness of the animals 
ascertained. There are men selling milk 
to-day from herds of cows which are an- 
nually inspected and rigidly tested, so that 
they may only sell milk from healthy an- 
imals. 

Another method of preventing disease 
through the milk is to boil it for a short 
while. The germs of disease cannot live 
in boiling milk, and if milk is boiled a few 
minutes it becomes sterilized and free of 
all living bacteria. The boiling process, 
however, causes a ‘‘scalded flavor,’’ 
which is not entirely agreeable to most 
people. 

Milk, however, may be heated up toa 
sufficient point to kill or injure bacterial 
germs, and yet not cause the scalded 
flavor. The bacteria of consumption, or 
tuberculosis, are among the more difficult 
ones to kill by heating; but it has been 
demonstrated that -tthey will succumb at 
a temperature of 155 degrees F. for twen- 
ty minutes. If, after heating the milk 
thus, it is suddenly cooled to about forty 


degrees, it becomes pasteurized. The’ 


pasteurization process involves both the 
heating and cooling operation. The 


chilling of the milk weakens the vitality 
of any germs that may not have been ab- 
solutely killed by the heat, so as to render 
them harmless. ‘ 

Dairy supply houses are making and 
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selling pasteurizing apparatus, and pas- 
teurized milk is coming more and more 
into use. It is sold in Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, New York, 
and other large cities. The development 
of a pasteurized milk business offers a 
lucrative field of trade in many cities of 
the country. The people are beginning 
to be more particular than ever about the 
wholesomeness of their milk supply. It 
has been shown that where sterilized or 
pasteurized milk has been fed to children 
or infants in large cities, its use has re- 
sulted in a decreased mortality among 
them. 

Milk may be pasteurized in the family 
by placing it ina deep pail and keeping 
it stirred at the proper temperature until 
it is time to chill it. The pail or can con- 
taining the milk should be placed ina 
pail or boiler partly filled with hot water. 
Of course a thermometer is indispensable 
in this process, and if the milk reaches a 
temperature of over 160 degrees it will be- 
gin totake on the scalded flavor. Do not 
set the milk in a refrigerator to cool. 
First chill it and then place in the cooler. 

Now that the hot summer season is 
about to commence, parents having in- 
fants or young children using milk will 
do well to see that it is either pasteurized 
or from a pérfectly healthy herd of cows, 
before using it. It may be the means of 
preventing the occurrence of ailments most 
frequently occurring among children who 
largely depend on milk for nourishment. 


INDIANA AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMRNT STATION, 
La Fayette, Inb. 


The Orchard in Summer. 


BY DR. GEO. G. GROFF. 





WHEN once an orchard has been planted 
the owner desires to see a good growth of 
trees. This is only to be secured by con- 
stant cultivation. The soil in which trees 
stand should be cared for much in the 
same manner as tho a prize crop of pota- 
toes or corn were to be grown. It is not 
enough to cultivate merely to kill the 
weeds. The ground should be frequently 
stirred to admit air and to form a surface 
mulch. This treatment will cause good 
growth, even in dry weather, and is bet- 
ter than a mulch of straw or the applica- 
tion of water in any manner directly to 
the trees. Many persons still believe 
that trees may be grown in sod, or in 
grain fields, but trees so surrounded make 
a very slow and uncertain growth. Cul- 
tivation also induces the development of 
fruit. Most soils are capable of produc- 
ing but one crop at atime. If there is 
grain or grass in an orchard there will 
probably be but little fruit. It has long 
been known that orchards of peach trees 
and of dwarf pears require careful cul- 
ture, if any results in fruit are to-be se- 
cured, and the same is beginning to be 
recognized by those who cultivate the 
apple. 

Insects should be carefully watched 
and the earliest broods destroyed. If 
this is done with care, the work of watch- 
ing them later in the season will be 
greatly lessened. The tent caterpillar is 
readily destroyed by fastening a rag on 
the end ofa pole, saturating it with petro- 
leum, and then destroying the nest with 
it. Some burn the nests, but'this injures 
the trees too much. The currant worm 
is readily destroyed by dusting the 
bushes with hellebore, and the earlier in 
the season it is done the better. All 
forms of scale insects are best combated 
during the time leaves are on the trees by 
spraying with kerosene emulsion, made 
by churning together one-half pound hard 
soap, two gallons of kerosene and one 
gallon of boiling water. Borers in the 
peach and apple trees are kept away by 
washes containing crude carbolic acid and 
Paris green. To a bucket of ordinary 
whitewash add about four tablespoonfuls 
of Paris green,a pint of soft soap, or a 
quarter pound of caustic potash and a 
shovelful of fresh cow manure. Apply 
carefully to trunks of trees as high as the 
limbs, and let the wash run about the 
roots. Careful culture of an orchard 
tends to lessen the number of borers. 

Fire-blight attacks quinces, apples, 
plums and pears. It is in the latter that 
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it usually does the most harm, destroying 
some trees in a very short time. The one 
method of treatment is to cut off the 
affected branch and burn it at once. 
When blight is‘detected on a pear tree it 
should not be permitted to remain twenty- 
four hours, for in that time it may extend 
throughout the tree. Nor must the owner 
hesitate to mutilate a tree with blight 
as much as may be necessary, for if not 
wholly removed it will destroy the tree. 
Different pears exhibit different degrees 
of resistance to blight; thus the Bartlett 
will blight yearly, for a long time, and 
still survive if the limbs are removed 
promptly when seen to be diseased; but the 
Lawson, Buerre Giffard and others will 
speedily die under the influence of 
the disease. Some seasons the apple tree 
and the quince perish under blight, but 
at other times these trees seem to be little 
affected. 

If any grafting has been done, the 
scions should be carefully looked after; 
suckers which will spring up all around 
them must be rubbed off, else they will 
smother the young grafts. Sometimes 
the scions grow so rapidly that they turn 
over and branch off. This is avoided by 
cutting off the heavy top growth. 

Sprouts and suckers of all kinds ap- 
pearing in places not to be desired 
may be rubbed off with the hand while 
small or, if larger, cut with a sharp knife. 
Pruning may-be safely performed at any 
time during the growing season, pro- 
vided that too much of the top is not cut 
off at once. 

If any dead fruits remain on the trees 
from last season, they should be removed; 
for they form a breeding place for molds, 
rots and blights which may destroy the 
crop this year. 

Pigs and sheep may with profit be per- 
mitted torun in the orchard to pick up 
wormy and inmature fruit as it falls. 
When these animals are well fed, they 
distribute fertility all over the orchard. 
If they begin to destroy the bark of the 
trees, it will be necessary to remove them 
or to protect the trees. 

As the season advances, it will be seen 
whether or not more fruit has set on the 
trees than can properly mature. Inthe 
care of plums, pears and peaches, it may 
be necessary and proper to remove a por- 
tion of the fruit. If the young fruits are 
thinned out till no two touch each other, 
those that remain will be so much larger 
and finer that there will usually be profit 
attending the operation. 

Rotting of fruit onthe tree may be held 
in check by thinning and removing those 
which decay as soon as observed. Re- 
peated spraying with the Bordeaux mix- 
ture is found also to hold rot in check. 

LEWISBURG, PENN. 





In the Gardens in Midsummer. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


A coop vegetable garden ought to be a 
more common feature of farm life. The 
old-fashioned farmer had a plot that he 
spaded annually on the English plan; 
that does not pay. Our vegetables should 
be cultivated with the plow and other 
horse tools. Instead of readjusting their 
plans the farmers have thrown out vege- 
table culture almost altogether, having a 
few beets and carrots perhaps, with pos- 
sibly one patch of peas and sweet corn. 
They only expect a taste of the garden 
luxuries, whereas they should have the 
choice peas, beans, corn and early roots 
for table supply from July rst to Novem- 
ber. I always like a small plot of melons, 
also. These wanta rich spot with plenty 
of ashes. Corn should be planted at 
least three times in succession, and peas 
as often. But the luxury of the table is 
beans; the new sorts of snap or wax pod- 
ded are delicious. Just now you ought 
to spare an hour a day for a few days to 
see that the vegetables are as clean as 
the cornfield. This is the month to trans- 
plant, to fill up vacancies: It does not 
pay to have a foot of waste land. Where 
the early peas are coming off or are al- 
ready off, beans or corn or turnips or late 
beets should be starting. 

The strawberry gardenis June’s glory. 
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This year’s picking, as far north as here, 
begins with the month—that is about ten 
days ahead of last year. The crop is su- 
perb, of large, well-ripened fruit. My 
idea about new beds is to start to get the 
ground ready at once and set the earliest 
runners we can get. It does not pay to 
wait until August or September, unless 
you have to do so, in order to get plants. 
I find that by taking some care along the 
borders my new runners will get well 
rooted most years during June. Lift 
them with care, and set with some dirt, 
and your new bed is on the go by August 
and in fine condition for bearing the next 
year. Beds planted in August, or later— 
if the weather is dry—will make little 
growth and not bear well till the second 
year. Just assoon as runners are formed 
in the old beds, begin to hoe out the old- 
est plants. I send a man over three times, 
and so keep an old bed in bearing some- 
times for five years. The berries that this 
June are proving best for larger planting 
are Marshall, Brandywine, Belle and the 
old Bubach, Sharpless, Cumberland and 
Haverland. I think very promising are 
Berlin and Leander; and-with me Gilles- 
pie has proved admirable this year. 

In the gooseberry and currant garden, 
you should see that the gooseberries 
are tied up from the soil—not high, 
as they will then sunburn, but up 
from the dirt. The gooseberry is 
growing in favor in America and de- 
serves all the liking it gets. But the 
call for them is mostly with the English 
people. Nothing in the world is finer for 
jelly. But in June we pick them green 
for other uses. Most of the crop is sold 
green. My Clinton gooseberry is ripe the 
last of June or first of July. Both cur- 
rants and gooseberries should be kept 
very clean. But between the hills one 
way I grow sweetcorn. This is a goose- 
berry year, but not a very fine currant 
year. When the crop is small the growth 
of bush is greater. Never plant goose- 
berries near the barn, as hens prefer 
them to any other fruit, and willeat them 
just as they go out of blossom. 

The proper method of cultivating red 
raspberries is not so generally understood 
as it should be. Ifthe old canes were not 
cut out in the fall they should be as early 
as possible in the spring, and with them 
the tops of the newcanes. I prefer, after 
experimenting at all hights, toleave mine 
at about five feet. These new canes 
should then be tied toa wire running from 
post to post, up and down the rows. Tie 
two to four canes together. Do not pass 
the string around the wire, but around 
the canes above or below the wire, other- 
wise the wind will soon saw the cords 
through. Use three-strand hop twine. 
This work had by all means better be 
done in the fall. Nowrun a plowthrough 
the passageways. A week later begin 
with the cultivator. Keep this running 
until shortly before picking time. Stirring 
the soil will serve to keep the ground cool 
and moist. Some use cut straw or old hay 
or marsh hay for a mulch. This is excel- 
lent if it can be had; but the cultivator is 
better. If the plantation be of Cuthberts 
let the plants stand close together in the 
row; but if you are growing Turners 
keep them one foot apart, and apply the 
hoe to all suckers. This plan is also nec- 
essary with Marlboro: but Golden Queen 
grows best like the Cuthbert. When a 
new garden is set out cut the plants down 
to the ground, and allow nothing to grow 
but canes from beneath thesoil. Shaffers 
and other purple sorts are different every 
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A big wash looks nbeeeitan 


But when you have the right weapon j 
to attack the great stack of sciled 
, clothes with, battle is half won 


y- 

} Sunlight 
7 

unlight, 
| 4 S 4 
is the weapon to use. It will make 
> that big wash look like a pile of 4 

driven snow. 

All the sheets and blankets as well 
q as the delicate fabrics will be saved 
by Sunlight Soap, and there won’t 
be tearing or ripping, because 


yoada't have to rub, 4 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts., N.Y 
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way in growth. They must be kept in | 
hills and treated exactly like black rasp- 
berries. They do not sucker but increase 
by rooting at the tips of canes. 

The garden characterizes a settled and 
completed state of society. Our Western 
communities have had to look first to the 
clearing of land and breaking up of prai- 
ries—or have thought that the first neces- 
sity. But more home sustenance can be 
got from five acres of small fruits and 
vegetables than from fifty of corn and 
wheat. America is slowly coming into 
the garden era in place of the farm era. 

CLinTon, N. Y. 


BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


In Gouty and. Rheumatic Affections. 


Dr. Charles B. Nancrede, Professor of Su 

3 » Pr 3 ry Medical Department University of Michi " the “ In- 
— moycopendia of rp veh edited by Dr. John Ashhurst, Jr., Professor of Clin bal. Burs ~~ the , 
= y a ania, + oy 8 tof the Treatment of Gouty and Rheumatic Affections, advises, 
Water binone ofthe bert nikaline waters in this Country, ant ails tie jolene eae ant 

i ec n and adds e fo Be. 
_— baw fe ae house, of which I have any experience, te the BurraLo Ceemen W sein ahee 
and tor aton ine. ndoubted advantage in my own person. It should be taken in large quantities 
r . w 


with great confidence in Gout, Rheumatic Gout h 

: eumatism, and in all Diseases Jric - 
thesis. “When traveling it is my habit to use this water asa guarantee for etten phi ES ag 
8 Water is for sale . é druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half-g: fsa bottles, $5.0) f. o. b., at the 
Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent free to any address. : Ewe 


Always Effective. ; 





“ Having used Ayer’s Pills, I would 
say that for all diseases of the Bow- 
els, Stomach, and Liver, that can be 
remedied by pills, these are always 


effective.” — A 
Choudrant, La. 


AYER’S PILLS 


Medal and Diploma at World’s Fair. 


LEX. SANDERSON, 











Spring 
No 2. 


Springs open for guests from June 15th to October ist. 
PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA, 
On the Atlanta and Danville Railroad. 
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Possesses in the highest degree the entire active properties of Peruvian Bark. Endorsed by 
y a ~d by the af a 
as the best remedy for FEVER aND Seem, MALARes, OORNESS OF THE BLOOD, GENERAL Dussary cna a 4 
DISEASES; INCREASES THE APPETITE, STRENGTHENS THE NERVES, and bulids up the entire system. Paris; 


Rue Drouot. New York; E. FOUGERA & CU., 26-30 N. William St. 
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EVERYBODY WILL CELEBRATE 


the day with a display of 


UnXLD FIREWORKS. 


Assorted Lots 


ranging in price 
from $5, $10, $25, 
$50 to $500, for 
Public and Private 
Display. 


We carry the above 
ready packed for prompt 


FIREWORKS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
DECORATIONS 


AND 


Celebration Goods, 


BUNTING AND SILK FLAGS, 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS, Etc. 


Send for List of Assortments and Catalogue. 













They always give Satisfaction. 
lected by an experienced party. 
“How to Use Fireworks,” accompany Each As- 
sortment, and can be found in Catalogue. 

Send your orders early and avoid the late rush. 


Carefully se- 
Full directions 






= Consolidated Fireworks Co. 

=. ; OF AMERICA, 
Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters, 

Nos. 9 and 11 Park Place, NEW YORK. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THe INDEPENDENT who would like to 





have a specimen copy of the paper sent to a friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
address to which he would like the paper sent 








JAEGER 


Spring and Summer Underwear. 


We have added this year various articles apper- 
taining principally to the popular and fashionable rec- 
reations of the day—such as all-wool taffeta Outing 


































Shirts, ditto with patent draught-proof chest opening, 
rendering them especially suitable for Wheelmen; also 
Bicycle and Golf Stockings, Sweaters, etc. 

We keep nothing but All Weel Goods, of the very 
finest quality ; and as Woolen Underwear possesses in a 
peculiar degree the property of absorbing perspiration 
and keeping the skin dry and cool, the importance of it 
for Summer Wear cannot be overestimated. 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co., 
176 sth Ave., below 23d St., New York. 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
Pianosin Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or 
on instalments a large assortment of. nearly new 
STEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square Pianos 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
hand Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St, 
NEW YORK. 
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Cabschihan 


you CAN RELY UPON 
that Glitters.” 


Pancoast Ventilator & Chimney Cowl 
Your pleasure and safe- 


e new construction jooures 
van ry Seaton sania 

ty depend on knowing 

what is under enamel 

and nickel before you 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—Zates/ 
United States Government Food Report. 

Royav BakinG Powper Company, New York. 





being pat te. to- 





M gnufoctured 6 and for sale by 
PANCOAST VENTILATOR CO., 
905 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHURCH, LODGE, 

















buy a bicycle. HH Ft PARLOR, 
PEWS, 
No question about Col- and 
umbias. If you are Opera Chairs. 
able to pay $100 for a bicycle ———— 
why buy any but a Columbia? “peste 
new act ~POPE — 
for two 2-cent stamps MFG. CO. Reni 
HARTFORD, CONN. V | M é 
i Branch Houses and Agencies are almost 
i everywhere. If Columbias are not properly 


represented in your vicinity, let us know. 





All Columbie Bicycles ere fitted with said 
HARTFORD SINCLE-TUBE TIRES 


a smo us vaen 50 pote ma munvenet | im RES 
3 i: 








DON’T a 


pebble 






e701 SIXTH “AVENUE. 


SLIP 


saacreer ates aie Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 


treadj 


Sul s, Boston. New York. Chicago. Cleveland. 


27 SUDBURY sT., Denver. San Francisco. 
Boston 
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ESTERBROOK 2248 ===> 


















LOCOMOTIVE REFLECTOR 
GREATEST LIGHT ON WHEELS 
“4 EXTRA RED FRONT GLASS & A 
GOSSIMER HOOD WITH EACH LAMP ¢ 
NICKELS49° BRONZE $450 
ALUMINUM $589 @ 

an — << 
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700-MILE SEA TRIPS 
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which may be made on modern steamships of the 


Old Dominion Line 
sailing every week-day from New York to 
-|Old Point Comfort, Virginia Beach 
and Norfolk 


are the most enjoyable short outings possible 

















OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 


Three-day trips, with accommodations at leading hotels, 


$17.00. 


Two days continuous round trip, all expenses included, 
$13.00. Send for full information. . 


OLD DOMINION S. S. CO. 


Pier 26, N. R., New York, N. Y. 
W. L. GUILLAUDEJU, Vice President and Traffic Manager 








No. 450, Cut-under Surrey 
Price, $135, 
An Ideal Family Carriage. Roomy, light weight, 


short turn, easy riding. 


No. 451, Straight-bottom Surrey 


Price, $125. 





Always on hand a complete stock of all kinds of 
Carriages ; also Harness, Robes, Blankets, etc., etc. 


STUDEBAKER, 


265-267 Canal St., New York. 


200 feet east of Broadway. 








SAVE YOUR FRUITS 


from the Pests BY BUYING 
‘A DOUGLAS SPRAYER, 


reg ing 
) eee 

















Special to « The Independent” Readers. 
If you enjoy a cup of GOOD 
TEA send this “ad and 10c. in 


stamps, and we will mail you a 
4 > cenete by bon, Ff imported, 
0 ee Peanut tal” Si 
charges paid. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. 0. Box 289. $1 and $2 VESEY STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY, §. ¥- 


~ QUINA-LAROCHE | 


The Great French Tenic. 











BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


The Family Wash Blue. ALWAYS RELIABLE. 


For Sale b ak Sid 
D. S. WILTBERGER, 233 N. 24 St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


House Furnishing 


Cooking Utensils, 
Cutlery, Croekery, 
Fine China and Glass, 
Cedar and Camphorwood Chests, 
Water Filters and Coolers, 
Eddy Refrigerators. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W. 42d St., 
NEW YORK. 








RIGIDITY, 
LIGHTNESS, 
STRENGTH, 
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